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What should an introductory 
sociology textbook try to do? 
First and most important, we 
believe it should capture the 
interest of the student and 
demonstrate both the process 
and challenge of scientific ob- 
servation and analysis of so- 
cial behavior in a readable 
and interesting way 

Second, an introductory so- 


ciology textbook should seek 
to cultivate in the student the 
habit of scientific analysis of 
social data. Unless students 
gain a sophisticated aware- 
ness of theit own ethnocen- 
trism and some ability to ob- 
jectity their observations, the 
sociology course has failed in 
one of its major objectives. 
Third, an introductory soci- 


ology textbook should present 
the basic concepts and de- 
scriptive materials of sociol- 
ogy clearly and intelligibly 
These should be illustrated so 
vividly that they “come alive” 
and become part of the stu- 
Gent's thinking vocabulary. 
Concepts should be leamed 
not simply as definitions to be 
memorized but as accurate, 


descriptive names for the ways 
people act and the things 
people build. Concepts are 
far more than a professional 
vocabulary to be used in ad- 
vanced studies: They are even 
more important as tools for 
identifying and understanding 
a process or idea. Many so- 
ciology students will find that 
the introductory course is a 
terminal course as well, and 
the basic concepts should be 
tools for continuing social ob- 
servation and analysis. 

In this textbook we have 
tried to do these things. 
Whether we have succeeded 
is for the reader to judge. We 
have generally avoided eso- 
teric sources in favor of others 
more easily available to most 
students. We have often used 
literary and popular sources 
for purposes of illustration. We 
have done this to emphasize 
that sociology is the disci- 
plined observation and anal 
ysis of everyday life and that 
the concepts and insights of 
sociology are applicable to all 
that goes on around the stu- 
dent 

We note that some recent 
textbooks contain very few 
footnotes or citations. It is true 
that footnotes and citations do 
clutter up a book. But we be- 
lieve that students should 


constantly be reminded of the | 


evidential basis for the con- 
clusions of sociology. There- 


fore, we have documented 
heavily in order to present so- 
ciology as a scientific and 
scholarly discipline, not as an 
exercise in popular journal- 
ism 

We have sought to incor- 
porate recent research in this 
new edition but have not slav- 
ishly deleted significant ear- 
lier research and theory sim- 
ply to gain a more, current 
dateline. We seek to describe 
new and controversial devel- 
‘opments in sociology analyt- 
cally and objectively, in the 
belief that advocacy and es- 
pousai are not proper in an 
introductory textbook. 

We have tried to minimize 
the overlap with other sociol- 
ogy courses. This textbook is 
not an encapsulated encyclo- 
pedia of the entire sociology 
curriculum. We have inten- 
tionally not emphasized “so: 
ciat problems” material. in the 
belief that the introductory 
course should concentrate 
upon principles and concepts 
and should leave specialized 
topics and problem-oriented 
materials for later courses. 

In this sixth edition we have 
deleted very few topics, but 
many sections have been re- 
written in condensed form to 
make room for new topics and 
materials. We have somewhat 
reordered the chapter se- 
quence, have reorganized 
some chapters. and have 


given greater attention to the 
interactionist and conflict per- 
spectives. 

The accompanying Study 
Guide and Source Book has 
again been revised by Bruce 
J. Cohen. Many students find 
it helpful in study and review, 
as a source of related mate- 
nals and as a yardstick to 
measure their mastery of the 
text materials. An Instructor's 
Resource Manual, prepared 
again by Bobbie Wright and 
Steven Severin is again avail- 
able as a teaching aid, Other 
supplements include a Test 
Bank keyed to the Micro Ex- 
aminer System. 

We owe a debt of appreci- 
ation to many people: to a 
number of our colleagues for 
helpful suggestions; to the so- 
ciologist-reviewers, George H. 
Benziger, Erie Community 
College; David Brinkerhof. 
University of Nebraska; Brin- 
daban Chaubey. Shippens- 
burg State College; Richard 
Della Fave, North Carolina 
State University; Thomas E. 
Drabek, University of Denver; 
William Egelman, lona Col- 
lege; Larry Horn, Los Angeles 
Pierce College, Dennis Mc- 
Grath, Community College of 
Philadelphia; James Orcutt, 
Florida State University; James 
C. Petersen, Western Michi- 
gan University; Marcelia Rai- 
ney, Black Hawk College: 
Laurel Richardson, The Ohio 


State University, C. Edward | State University, for their can- | to Frederick J. Ashby for his 
Roy, Brevard College; Bobbie | did criticisms of our manu- | imaginative line drawings. 
Wright, Thomas Nelson Com- | script, to McGraw-Hill editors 

munity College; and Lloyd R. | and staff members for their Paul B. Horton 
Young, Southwest Missouri | dedicated competence; and Chester L. Hunt 


We are uncertain whether our 
prehistoric human ancestors 
knew that they lived in a so- 
ciety, but we suspect that they 
did. From cave excavations 
and rock paintings we know 
that they lived in family groups, 
laid out their dead for burial, 
and apparently believed in an 
afterlife. But of the rest of their 
social life, we know practically 
nothing, 

For at least as long as we 
have had written language, 
we have speculated about the 


PART ONE 


nature of the human animal 
and the societies it builds. But 
only within the past few gen- 
erations has there been any 
systematic study of human so- 
cieties, ancient or modern. 
Social scientists have devel- 
oped a number of procedures 
through which they try to find 
verifiable knowledge about the 
social behavior of the hu- 
man animal. People have 
sought knowledge from many 
sources, some dependable, 
some undependable. Sci- 


ence as a method of finding 
dependable knowledge about 
society is discussed in Chap- 
ter 1, "Sociologists Study So- 
ciety.” All phenomena can be 
studied scientifically, but the 
techniques of study must be 
fitted to the materials studied 
Just how sociologists use sci- 
entific methods in sociological 
ation is discussed in 
Chapter 2, "Fields and Meth- 
ods of Sociology.” 
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Sociology: The intellectual disci- 
piine concerned with develop- 
ing systematic, reliable knowi- 
edge about human social 
relations in general and about 
the products of such relation- 


(Thomas Ford Hoult, 

Dictionary of Modern Sociology, 
Littlefield, Adams & Co.. 
Totowa, New Jersey, 1969. 

p. 307.) 


For thousands of years people's common 
sense told them that the earth was flat, that 
big objects fell faster than small ones, and 
that character was revealed in facial features; 
yet today we know none of these is true. 
Today, science is replacing common sense as 
a source of dependable knowledge. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND 
COMMON SENSE 


When we do not know where our ideas come 
from or what they are based on, we sometimes 
call them “common sense.” If we call them 
common sense, we do not have to prove they 
are true, for then others will join us in the 
collective self-deception of assuming they have 
already been proved. If one presses for proof, 
one is told that the idea has been proved by 
experience. The terra “common sense” puts 
a respectable front on all sorts of ideas for 
which there is no systematic body of evidence 
that can be cited. 

What often passes for common sense con- 
sists of a group’s accumulation of collective 
guesses, hunches, and haphazard trial-and- 
error learnings. Many common-sense prop- 
ositions are sound, earthy, useful bits of 
knowledge. “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” and “birds of a feather flock to- 
gether,” are practical observations on social 
life. But many common-sense conclusions are 


Sociologists study human soci- | ence of group activities on indi- 
ety and social behavior by ex- 
amining the groups that people 
form. These groups inciude 
families, tribes, communities 
and governments, as weil as a 
ships. great variety of social, religious, 
Political, business, and other or- 
ganizations. Sociologists study 
the behavior and interaction of 
groups: trace their origin and 
growth: and analyze the influ- 


vidual members. 
(Occupational Outlook 

| cectandbook, 1980-1981. US 
Department of Labor, 1980-431) 


Sociology is the taking of what 
everyone knows and putting it 
into words that nobody can un- 
derstand 

(Anonymous) 


based on ignorance, prejudice, and mistaken 
interpretation. When medieval Europeans no- 
ticed that feverish patients were free of lice 
while most healthy people were lousy, they 
made the common-sense conclusion that lice 
would cure fever and therefore sprinkled lice 
over feverish patients. Common sense thus 
preserves both folk wisdom and folk non- 
sense, and to sort out one from the other is 
a task for science. 

Only within the past two or three hundred 
years has the scientific method become a 
common way of seeking answers about the 
natural world. Science has become a source 
of knowledge about our social world even 
more recently; yet in the brief period since 
we began to use the scientific method, we 
have learned more about our world than had 
been learned in the preceding ten thousand 
years. The spectacular explosion of knowl- 
edge in the modern world parallels our use 
of the scientific method. How does this sci- 
entific method operate? 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION— 
THE BASIC TECHNIQUE 
OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Science is based upon verifiable evidence. By 
“evidence” we mean factual observations other 
observers can see, weigh, count, and check 
for accuracy. Scientific observation is not the 


Common sense teils us: 


Scientific investigation finds that: 


Men survive hardship and exposure better than women. 
Colds are caused by chills and wet feet. 


(One's character shows in one's face, 

‘A person who cheats at cards will cheat in business. 

‘Spare the rod and spoil the child. 

The genius or near-genius is generally delicate, im- 
practical, unstable, and unsuccessful 


Blacks are especially talented in music but inferior in 
intellect. 


Women survive hardship as well as or better than men. 

Coids are caused by viruses, although exposure may 
lower resistance. 

There is no dependable association between facial 
features and personality characteristics. 

Honesty in one situation tells litte about one's behavior 
in a diferent situation 

‘Serious delinquents usually have been punished more 
severely than most nondelinquents. 

‘The genius and near-genius group is above average 
in health, emotional adjustment, and income. 

‘There is no convincing evidence of racial differences 
in innate capacities. 


same as just “looking at things.” We have ail 
been looking at things all our lives, but this 
does not make us scientific observers, any 
more than a lifetime of swatting flies makes 
us entomologists. How does scientific obser- 
vation differ from just looking at things? 

Scientific observation is accurate. The scientific 
observer tries to make sure things are exactly 
as described and avoids jumping to conclu- 
sions. Novelists may fantasize and politicians 
may exaggerate, but the scientist must try to 
be accurate. 

Scientific observation is precise. While accu- 
racy refers to the truth or correctness of a 
statement, precision refers to degree or mea- 
surement. No respectable social scientist would 
say, “I interviewed a lot of people, and most 
of them feel that things are terrible,” and 
claim this was a scientific investigation. (How 


Evidence consists of verifiable facts. 


many people? What measuring instruments? 
How “terrible”?) 

Since scientific writing is precise, scientists 
avoid colorful literary extravagances. Tenny- 
son’s lines, “Every moment dies a man; every 
moment one is born,” is literature not science. 
If written with scientific precision it might 
read, “Every 0.596 seconds, on the average 
in 1980, died a person; every 0.2448 seconds 
an infant was born.” Literary writing may be 
intentionally vague, stimulating the reader to 
wonder what is meant (e.g., was Hamlet 
insane?), but the dramatic sweep of the nov- 
elist and the provocative imagery of the poet 
have no place in scientific writing. 

How much precision is needed? A billionth 
of an inch is too large an error for a nuclear 
physicist; for a social scientist studying crowded 
housing, a measure to the nearest square foot 
is satisfactory. Scientists seek as much precision 
as the situation requires. If conditions of obser- 
vation do not permit such precision, the 
scientist must qualify judgment until more 
precise observations can be collected. 

Scientific observation is systematic. Conclu- 
sions based on casual recollections are unre- 
liable. Judgments which begin with, “I've 
talked to a lot of people and . . .” should be 
classed as conversation not as research. Un- 
less observations have been collected in an 


Swilgy and 
See” 


pe 


Objectivity is the ability to see 
and accept facts as they are, not 
as one might wish them to be. 


organized, systematic program, they are likely 
to be spotty and incomplete. 

Scientific observation is recorded. Human 
memory is notoriously fallible. Suppose a 
professor says, “Women usually don’t do as 
well in this course as men.” Unless this 
professor has computed average scores for 
men and women students, he is saying, “I 
have recalled the grades of hundreds of stu- 
dents, mentally computed averages, and found 
the male average score to be higher.” The 
utter absurdity of such a statement shows 
how untrustworthy are all conclusions based 
upon recalling unrecorded data. 

Scientific observation is objective. This means 
that, insofar as is humanly possible, obser- 
vation is unaffected by the observer's own 
belief, preferences, wishes, or values. In other 
words, objectivity means the ability to see and 
accept facts as they are, not as one might wish 
them to be. It is fairly easy to be objective when 
observing something about which we have 
no preferences or values. It is fairly easy to 
study objectively the mating practices of the 
fruit fly, but less easy to view the mating 
practices of the human being with objective 
detachment. On any matter where our emo- 
tions, beliefs, habits, and values are involved, 
we are likely to see whatever agrees with our 
‘emotional needs and values. 

To be objective is perhaps the most taxing 
of all scientific obligations. It is not enough 


to be willing to see facts as they are. We must 
know what our biases are if we are to guard 
against them. A bias is simply a tendency, 
usually unconscious, to see facts in a certain way 
because of one's habits, wishes, interests, and 
values. Thus, a “peace demonstration” is seen 
by some as a courageous effort to save the 
world from collective suicide, while others 
see it as a misguided effort to replace hard- 
headed realism with idealistic mush. 

Seldom are “the facts” so undebatable that 
bias does not distort them. Selective perception 
is a tendency to see or hear only those facts which 
support our beliefs and overlook others. Many 
experiments have shown that most people in 
a social situation will see and hear only what 
they expect to see and hear. If what we expect 
to see isn’t there, we see it anyway! This is 
dramatically shown in a famous experiment 
{Allport and Postman, 1947] in which observ- 
ers were showna picture of a roughly dressed 
white man holding an open razor and arguing 
violently with a well-dressed black man who 
was shown in an apologetic, conciliatory pos- 
ture; then the observers were asked to de- 
scribe the scene. Some of them “saw” the 
razor in the black man’s hand, where they 
expected it tobe. Others perceived it correctly, 
but in passing on a description of the scene 
(A described it to B, who described it to C, 
and so on), they soon had the razor in the 
black man’s hand, where it “belonged.” Even 
though they were not emotionally involved 
in the situation, had ample time to study it, 
and were making a conscious effort to be 
accurate in what they saw and reported or 
heard, the observers’ unconscious biases still 
led many of them to “see” or “hear” a fact 
that wasn't there. 

Some common threats to objectivity, then, 
are vested interest, habit, and bias. Objectiv- 
ity does not come easily to an observer, but 
it can be learned. One can become more 
objective as one becomes aware of personal 
biases and makes allowance for them. Through 
rigorous training in scientific methodology, 
through studying many experiments and not- 


ing many examples of objective and nonob- 
jective uses of data, an observer may even- 
tually develop some ability to cut through 
many layers of self-deception and to perceive 
facts with a greater degree of scientific objec- 
tivity. The scientist also has another powerful 
ally—the criticism of colleagues. The scientist 
publishes research so that it may be checked 
by other scientists who may not share the 
same biases and who come to the problem 
with a different point of view. This process 
of publication and criticism means that shoddy 
work is soon exposed, and scientists who let 
bias dictate the uses of data are open to severe 
criticism. 

Scientific observations are made by trained ob- 
servers. A billion people watch the sun and 
moon sweep across the sky, but more so- 
phisticated observers know that is not exactly 
what happens. Untrained observers do not 
know what to look for or how to interpret it. 
They do not know the pitfalls which lead to 
inaccurate observation, nor are they fully 
aware of the tricks their own limitations and 
biases may play on them. Startling reports of 
weird phenomena generally come from un- 
educated, unsophisticated persons, and are 
discounted by the experts. When some re- 
markable observations are reported, the sci- 
entist will want to know: (1) What is the 


| We have reported betore on Bigfoot and Bighead, 
| and now it is Skunkfoot who joins the company. 
| A 7-foot monster, described by The Globe as 
| having “an unbelievably bad case of body odor,” 
| has reportedly been territying the residents of 
| Chesapeake, Virginia, near the Great Dismal 
| Swamp, where he creaturo presumably resides. 

One man who claims to have seen it a dozen 

times says, “To give you an idea of how bad it 

smells, imagine falling into a cesspool up to your 

shoulders.” To make matters worse, the tabloid 
| Weekly World News adds that the creature is 
“amorous,” causing local women! to “live in 
terror.” One witness, Sherry Davis, says that she 


observer's general level of education and 
sophistication? Is this person a member of a 
superstition-ridden folk group, or of a well- 
informed and somewhat skeptical popula- 
tion? (2) What is his or her special knowledge 
or training in this particular field? Does this 
observer have the knowledge to tell whether 
this event has a perfectly natural explanation? 
Thus, the biologist among the ship's passen- 
gers is less likely to see a sea monster than 
are the members of the crew, and the mete- 
orologist sees fewer UFOs than people with 
no special knowledge of atmospheric phe- 
nomena. 

In recent years public interest in psychic 
and occult phenomena has exploded. A book 
claiming that plants have consciousness and 
are responsive to human feelings has been 
a best-seller [Tompkins and Bird, 1973}, al- 
though scientists are generally unimpressed 
(First, 1973], and there are no authenticated 
reports that anyone has yet “hated” the 
crabgrass out of the lawn, A one-time stage 
magician, Uri Geller, has attracted great at- 
tention as a psychic and has even impressed 
a team of physicists at Stanford Research 
Institute (Science News, July 20, 1974, p. 46]. 
But physicists and other scientists, whatever 
their credentials as scientists, are not trained 
observers of sleight-of-hand deception. Stage 


thinks the creature is attracted to women. "Maybe | 
it oozes out of the swamp at night and goes | 
prowling the woods looking for a female,” hy- 
Pothesized another terrified resident. Almost all | 
of the winesses have been women, prompting | 
Mrs. Davis to add that she is afraid 10 walk alone 
now, for fear of being “carried off into the woods | 
by that thing.” 


(The Skeptical Inquire, Vol. VI, No. 3, Spring 1982. p. 13. 
How should the critical student evaluate such 


popular sensationalist accounts as this? Why are 
they so readily believed by many people? 
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magicians consider scientists as easy to fool 
as anyone else, and generally dismiss Geller 
and other psychics as showmen with no 
psychic powers [Weil, 1974; Randi, 1975, 1982; 
Gardner, 1981]. Obviously, a “trained ob- 
server” must be trained in the particular kind 
of observation he or she is conducting. 

Many events happen without any scientific 
observer on the sidelines. If each sea monster 
broke water before a panel of ichthyologists, 
and each revolution were staged before a 
team of visiting sociologists, our knowledge 
would be far more complete. But for many 
phenomena the only reports we have are the 
casual impressions of untrained observers 
who happened to be there; these reports may 
be interesting and possibly useful, but must 
be interpreted most cautiously by scientists. 

Scientific observations are made under controlled 
conditions. Laboratories are popular with sci- 
entists because they are handy places to 
control variables such as heat, light, air pres- 
sure, time intervals, or whatever is important. 
A variable is anything which varies from case 
to case. For example, people vary in height, 
weight, age, sex, race, religion, education, 
‘occupation, income, health, behavior char- 
acteristics, and many other things. 

We have a scientific experiment when we 
control all important variables except one, then 
see what happens when that one is varied. 
Unless all variables except one have been 
controlled, we cannot be sure which variable 
has produced the results. If we wish to study, 
say, the effects of phosphates on plant growth, 
all other factors—seed, soil, water, sunlight, 
temperature, humidity—must be the same 
for all the sample plots; then the varying 
amounts of phosphates on different test plots 
can be held responsible for different growth 
rates. This is the basic technique in all sci- 
entific experimentation—allow one variable 
to vary while holding all other variables con- 
stant. 

There are complicated statistical procedures 
for multivariate analysis which enable the re- 


searcher to work with two or more variables 
at a time. But this is only a refinement of the 
basic procedure of holding all other variables 
constant in order to measure the impact of 
the one (or more) under study. 

Failure to control all variables is a most 
common error in scientific method and ac- 
counts for most false conclusions. For exam- 
ple, a number of studies several decades ago 
concluded that the employment of mothers 
increased child delinquency. But these studies 
failed to control for the variables of social 
class and family composition. A sample of 
working mothers who were mostly poor, 
uneducated, often widowed or separated, 
and living in wretched neighborhoods, was 
compared with a sample of nonworking 
mothers who were more prosperous, better 
educated, and living with their husbands in 
good neighborhoods. No wonder they found 
strong association between maternal employ- 
ment and child delinquency which more re- 
cent research does not fully confirm (See 
Chapter 10). Failure to control some varia- 
ble—social class, education, age, and occu- 
pation are common ones—-has invalidated 
many research studies. 

Since laboratories are such convenient places 
to control the conditions of observation, sci- 
entists use them whenever possible. But much 
that is important cannot be dragged into a 
laboratory. Volcanoes and earthquakes can- 


Spiritualists can conduct a very convincing 
seance in their own stage setting. 


not be staged in a test tube, nor can we study 
the courtship process very realistically by 
herding couples into a laboratory. Both phys- 
ical and social scientists frequently must 
observe phenomena in their natural set- 
ting. Techniques may range from lowering a 
bathysphere to the ocean floor to giving a 
questionnaire to a group of army recruits. 
If we remember that the basic scientific pro- 
cedure is the conducting of accurate obser- 
vations, while laboratories, instruments, 
and computers are merely tools of obser- 
vation, this difference in technique will not 
confuse us. 

The scientific critic will trust a reported 
observation only insofar as the conditions of 
observation have been controlled. On this 
basis scientists are skeptical of the claims of 
spiritualism and mind reading. Spiritualists 
can conduct a very convincing séance in their 
‘own stage setting but are loath to attempt a 
séance where the room, furnishings, and 
lighting are controlled by the scientist. The 
professional mind reader is very convincing 
in a theater setting but is unwilling to attempt 
a reading under scientifically controlled con- 
ditions. Until spiritualists and mind readers 
make demonstrations under conditions which 
preclude the possibility of deception, scien- 
tists should dismiss them as either entertain- 
ers or frauds. 

Is it not strange that most of those who 
claim to foresee the future are performing in 
shabby carnivals and nightclubs instead of 
raking in millions in Wall Street? Why has no 
professed mind reader ever wona world chess 
or bridge championship? Although there are 
‘occasional newspaper reports of some psychic 
having “solved” a crime, is it not significant 
that police departments and intelligence agen- 
cies do not routinely employ psychic detec- 
tives? Although many exposés of the tricks 
of psychics, mentalists, fortune tellers, as- 
trologers, and spiritualists have been pub- 
lished [Barber and Meeker, 1974; Abell and 
Singer, 1981], their popular following today 


seems greater than at any time in recent 
history.? 

In these several respects, then, scientific 
observation differs from looking at things. 
We spend our lives looking at things, and 
this activity brings us much information, many 
impressions, and numerous conclusions. But 
these conclusions are clouded by accident of 
coincidence, by selective memory, and by 
personal bias. Therefore, before accepting any 
generalization as true, the critical observer 
wants to know what it is based upon. Is a 
conclusion based upon a systematically col- 
lected body of scientific evidence, or is it an 
offhand reaction to haphazard observation? 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
OF INVESTIGATION 


The scientific method (some would prefer to 
say scientific methods) includes a great deal. 
The scientist must accumulate considerable 
background information on the problem. Then 
he or she formulates a hypothesis. This is a 
carefully considered theoretical statement 
which seeks to relate all the known facts to 
one another in a logical manner. The hypoth- 
esis is then tested by scientific research. For 
example, the hypothesis that cancer is a virus 
disease is based upon a great deal of obser- 
vation; it relates known facts in a logical 
manner, and is now being tested through 
many research projects. Eventually a hypoth- 
esis is confirmed, rejected, or revised, and in 
this manner a science grows. 

There are several steps in scientific re- 
search. They are easy to list but not always 
easy to follow: 


3 An academie journal, The Steptica! Inguirer, founded by the 
Committee for the Scientiic Investigation of Claims of the 
Paranormal (Box 29, Kensington Station, Buffalo, N.Y. 14215), 
accepts articles which either attack or defend astology. psychi 

and other exotic belief systems. Since i accepts 
‘nly articles which meet acceptable scientific standards of evi- 
‘dence and logie. most of it articles are critical rather than 
supportive 
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Sociologists may observe social events as they are taking place. 
(United Press international) 


1 Define the problem, We need a problem 
which is worth study and which can be 
studied through the methods of science. 

2. Review the literature. It would be a waste 
of time to repeat the errors of other research 
scholars. A survey of whatever research has 
been done on this problem is in order. 

3 Formulate the hypotheses. Develop one or 
more formal propositions which can be tested. 
4. Plan the research design, outlining just what 
is to be studied, what data will be sought, 
anc where and how they will be collected, 
processed, and analyzed. 

5 Collect the data in accordance with the 
research design. Often it will be necessary to 
change the design to meet some unforeseen 
difficulty. 

6 Analyze the data. Classify, tabulate, and 
compare the data, making whatever tests and 
computations are necessary to help find the 
results. 


7 Draw conclusions. Was the original hypoth- 
esis confirmed or rejected? Or were the results 
inconclusive? What has this research added 
to our knowledge? What implications has it 
for sociological theory? What new questions 
and suggestions for further research have 
arisen from this investigation? 

8 Replicate the study. The seven steps above 
complete a single research study, but research 
findings are confirmed by replication. When 
another scholar repeats the study, using a 
different sample, the original findings may 
or may not be confirmed. Only after several 
confirmations, and no disconfirmations, can 
a research conclusion be accepted as generally 
true. 


A Research Exercise 


Let us see how a research study might be 
designed and completed. First, we need a 


AN EXAMPLE OF A 
REPLICATION STUDY 


Recent research by Philips suggested that pub- 
licized suicide stories triggered a rise in suicides, 
some of which were disguised as motor vehicle 
fatalities (MVF). The most striking finding of his 
research was a 31% jump in California MVF on 
the third day after publicized suicide stories. Yet, 
until they are replicated, we do not know whether 


| these results are limited to: (1) California, (2) the 
time period studied (1966-73). or (3) the method 
of analysis used. In this research note we repli- 
cate Phillips's California analysis with Detroit 


research problem. How about, “Does the 
commuting student miss much by not being 
on campus?” 

As stated, this question covers too many 
topics. We need something more limited and 
more specific. How about, “Do commuting 
students suffer academically by not living on 
or near campus?” 

The review of the literature, the second 
step, may turn up very little, but the card 
catalog and the relevant indexes should be 
checked. For this question the Education Index, 
Social Science Index, index to the Chronicle of 
Higher Education, and possibly the New York 
Times Index would be good prospects, also 
Sociological Abstracts. Every possible heading 
should be checked, such as higher education, 
colleges and universities, college students— 
housing, academic progress, and any others 
that turn upas likely subheadings. This search 
of the literature is extremely important. 

The third step is to formulate one or more 
hypotheses. One might be, “Commuting un- 
dergraduate students receive lower grades 
than undergraduate students living on cam- 
pus” or “living off but within one mile of the 
campus.” Other hypotheses might be that 
‘commuting students “earn fewer credit hours 


different statistica! techniques to insure that Phil- 
lips’s findings are not an artifact of his method of 
analysis. We find a 35%-40% increase in Detroit 
MVF on the third day after the publicized suicide 
story. Our replication suggests that Phillips's 
most striking result—the third-day peak in MVF— 
is not limited to a particular geographic region, 
time period, or technique of analysis. 


Devot A Replication” American Juma! of Sociology, 87:404- 
412, September 1981. Copyright © by the University of 
(Chicago. Reprinted by permission ofthe American Journal ol 
Sociology and the author. 


per year,” or “take part in fewer college 
activities,” or “have fewer friends among 
other students.” 

Planning the research design is the fourth 
step. All terms and categories must be de- 
signed. The variables to be controlled must 
be decided. We must be sure that the two 
groups we compare are similar in all impor- 
tant respects except residence. We must select 
sources of data, kinds of data sought, and 
procedures for collecting and processing them. 
If a research grant is to be sought, all this 
information must be included in the grant 
application. 

The fifth step, the actual collecting and 
processing of data according to the research 
design, is often the most exciting part of the 
project. In this instance the data on each 
person would be made “computer sensible” 
(prepared for computer processing) and fed 
through the computer, which is programmed 
to make the desired computations and com- 
parisons. 

The sixth step is to analyze the data. What 
contrasts between the two groups appear on 
the printout? Often, during this stage, some 
unexpected surprises will suggest additional 
hypotheses, and the data will be fed through 
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Personal interviews are one kind of sociological 
data. (Teri Leigh StratfordiPhoto Researchers, Inc.) 


the computer again for additional computa- 
tions. 

The seventh step is the drawing of conclu- 
sions. Were the hypotheses confirmed or 
disconfirmed? What further study is sug- 
gested by this research? What difference does 
it all make? Finally, other scientists will un- 
dertake replication studies. 

This basic procedure is the same for all 
scientific research. Techniques used will vary 
accctding to the problem studied, but the 
same basic method is central to all sciences. 

Not all research involves this formal model 
of hypothesis framing and testing. Some re- 
search involves analysis of data already col- 
lected, and some involves library research of 
published sources. But anything involving 
the careful, objective collecting of verifiable 
evidence in the search for knowledge is sci- 
entific research. 


NORMATIVE METHODS 
OF INVESTIGATION 


The term normative means “conforming to or 
supporting some norm or pattern.” The sci- 
entific method of investigation consists of 
stating a question, collecting evidence, and 
drawing conclusions from the evidence, how- 
ever surprising or unwelcome they may be. 
The normative method, by contrast, states 
the question in such a way that the conclusion 
is implied, and then looks for evidence in 
support of this conclusion. This is the method 
of “investigation” which most people use 
most of the time, and which even scientists 
sometimes fall into. For example, the ques- 
tion, “How does the traditional family thwart 
emotional growth?” (or, conversely, "How 
does the traditional family promote emotional 
growth?”) really states a conclusion and asks 
for evidence to support it. Most popular 
thinking and a good deal of scientific research 
is normative, for it is a search for evidence to 
support a conclusion already assumed, Much 
Marxian scholarship is normative, for it begins 
with the conclusion that class oppression is 
the cause of most social ills. Much conserva- 
tive scholarship is equally normative, for it 
begins with the conclusion that most social 
ills stem from the personal defects and failings 


En 
| No crank wants, or will accept, an honest 
criticism of anything. He has solved the "prob- 
| lem,” whatever it is, and is looking for an 
endorsement. . .. Whatever else cranks may 
be up to, after one deals with several it 
| becomes clear that they are not really inter- 
ested in doing science. They are not prepared 
to accept the rough-and-tumble of scientific 
| criticism; any criticism is regarded as provo- 
| cation and a threat. 


| ¢ "Scene Cranks: How 1o Recognize 
| Gha ara ne Do Urti ma Dacor Ares" Ameren 
Saaler 47-13, Ww 1877-1978) 


Studies of twins are one way of separating what is inherited from what is 


teamed. (Rita Freed/Nancy Palmer Photo Agency) 


of the individuals involved, and the actual 
“research” consists of an effort to identify 
these failings. The findings of normative re- 
search are not necessarily “wrong,” but they 
are always incomplete, because the researcher 
looks for only the kinds of evidence which 
support the preconceived conclusion. 


SOCIOLOGY AS A SCIENCE 


A science may be defined in at least two ways: 
(1) a science is a body of organized, verified 


knowledge which has been secured through 
scientific investigation; (2) a science is a method 
of study whereby a body of organized, veri- 
fied knowledge is discovered. These are, of 
course, two ways of saying much the same 


If the first definition is accepted, then so- 
Giology is a science to the extent that it develops 
a body of organized, verified knowledge which is 
based on scientific investigation. To the extent 
that sociology forsakes myth, folklore, and 
wishful thinking and bases its conclusions on 
scientific evidence, it is a science. If science 
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is defined as a method of study, then soci- 
ology is a science to the extent that it uses 
scientific methods of study. All natural phenom- 
ena can be studied scientifically, if one is 
willing to use scientific methods. Any kind 
of behavior whether of atoms, animals, or 
adolescents—is a proper field for scientific 
study. 

During human history, few of our actions 
have been based on verified knowledge, for 
people through the ages have been guided 
mainly by folklore, habit, and guesswork. 
Until a few centuries ago, very few people 
accepted the idea that we should find out 
about the natural world by systematic obser- 
vation of the natural world itself, rather than 
by consulting oracles, ancestors, or intuition. 
This new idea created the modern world. A 
few decades ago we began acting on the 
assumption that this same approach might 
also give useful knowledge about human 
social life. Just how far we have replaced 
folklore with knowledge in this area will be 
explored in the chapters which follow. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology is the youngest of the recognized 
social sciences. Auguste Comte in France 
coined the word “sociology” in his Positive 
Philosophy, published in 1838. He believed 
that a science of sociology should be based 
on systematic observation and classification, 
not on authority and speculation. This was a 
relatively new idea at that time. Herbert 
Spencer in England published his Principles 
of Sociology in 1876. He applied the theory of 
organic evolution to human society and de- 
veloped a grand theory of “social evolution” 
which was widely accepted for several dec- 
ades. Lester F. Ward, an American, published 
his Dynamic Sociology in 1883, calling for social 
progress through intelligent social action which 
sociologists should guide. All these founders 
of sociology were basically social philoso- 


phers. They proclaimed that sociologists should 
collect, organize, and classify factual data, 
and derive sound social theories from these 
facts, but very often their own method was 
to think out a grand system of theory and 
then seek facts to support it. So while they 
called for scientific investigation, they did 
relatively little of it themselves. Yet they took 
the necessary first steps, for the idea of a 
science of sociology had to precede the build- 
ing of one. 

A Frenchman, Emile Durkheim, gave the 
most notable early demonstration of scientific 
methodology in sociology. In his Rules of 
Sociological Method, published in 1895, he out- 
lined the methodology which he pursued in 
his study Suicide, published in 1897. Instead 
of speculating upon the causes of suicide, he 
first planned his research design, and then 
collected a large mass of data on the charac- 
teristics of people who commit suicide, and 
then derived a theory of suicide from these 
data. 

Courses in sociology appeared in many 
universities in the 1890s. The American Journal 
of Sociology began publication in 1895, and the 
American Sociological Society (now the Amer- 
ican Sociological Association) was organized 
in 1905. Whereas most of the early European 
sociologists came from the fields of history, 
political economy, or philosophy, many of 
the early American sociologists had been 
social workers, ministers, or ministers’ sons; 
and nearly all were from rural backgrounds. 
Urbanization and industrialization were cre- 
ating grave social problems, and these early 
sociologists were groping for “scientific” so- 
lutions. They saw sociology as a scientific 
guide to social progress. The early volumes 
of the American Journal of Sociology contained 
relatively few articles devoted to scientific 
description or research but carried many ser- 
mons filled with exhortation and advice. For 
example, a fairly typical article in 1903, "The 
Social Effects of the Eight Hour Day,” contains 
no factual or experimental data but is entirely 
devoted to a recital of all the social benefits 


which the writer assures us will follow from 
the shorter working day (McVay, 1903]. But 
by the 1930s the several sociological journals 
were well filled with research articles and 
scientific descriptions. Sociology was becom- 
ing a body of scientific knowledge, with its 
theories based upon scientific observation 
rather than upon armchair speculation or 
impressionistic observation. 


PERSPECTIVES IN SOCIOLOGY 


In order to study anything, one must begin 
by making some assumptions about the na- 
ture of what is studied. For example, the 
ancient Greeks believed that the universe was 
run according to the whims of the gods. By 
contrast, all scientists assume that the uni- 
verse is orderly, and operates in certain reg- 
ular ways which we may be able to discover. 
Thus, Newton developed the laws of gravity 
after observing that apples always fall down, 
never up. A working set of assumptions is 
called a “perspective,” an “approach,” or 
sometimes a “paradigm.” What are some of 
the perspectives used in sociology? 


The Evolutionary Perspective 


The evolutionary perspective is the earliest 
theoretical perspective in sociology. Based on 
the work of August Comte (1798-1857) and 
Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), it seemed to 
offer a satisfying explanation of how human 
societies originate and grow. After a few 
decades it fell from favor, and is now once 
again becoming fashionable. 

Sociologists using the evolutionary per- 
spective look for patterns of change and 
development appearing in different societies, 
to see whether any general sequences can be 
found. They might wonder, for example, 
whether Chinese Communism will develop 
in the same way as Russian Communism, 
which gained power three decades earlier, or 
whether industrialization will have the same 


effects upon the family in developing coun- 
tries that it seems to have had in Western 
nations. While not the major perspective in 
sociology, the evolutionary perspective is an 
active one. 


The Interactionist Perspective 


The interactionist perspective suggests no 
grand theories of society, since “society,” 
“the state,” and “social institutions” are con- 
ceptual abstractions, while only people and 
their interaction can be studied directly. 

‘Symbolic interactionists such as G. H. Mead 
(1863-1931) and C. H. Cooley (1846-1929) 
concentrate upon this interaction between 
individuals and groups. They note that people 
interact mainly through symbols, which in- 
clude signs, gestures, and most importantly, 
through written and spoken words. A word 
has no inherent meaning. It is simply a noise, 
but it becomes a word when people reach 
agreement that this noise carries a special 
meaning. Thus “yes,” “no,” “go,” “come,” 
and thousands of other sounds became sym- 
bols as a meaning is attached to each, Al- 
though some meanings can be exchanged 
without words, as all lovers know, most 
meanings are exchanged through spoken or 
written words. 

People do not respond to the world directly; 
they respond to meanings they impute to the 
things and happenings around them: a traffic 
light, a lineup at a ticket window, a police 
officer's whistle and hand signal. An early 
sociologist, W. I. Thomas (1863-1947), coined 
the phrase, definition of the situation, noting 
that we can act sensibly only after we decide 
what kind of situation it is [Thomas, 1937, p. 
9). If a man approaches with right hand 
extended, we define this as a friendly greet- 
ing; if he approaches with clenched fists, we 
define the situation differently. The person 
who misdefines situations and tries to run 
when he should make love, or vice versa, is 
a stock comic figure. But in real life, failure 
to define behavior situations correctly and 
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make appropriate responses can have un- 
happy consequences. 

As Berger and Luckmann state in their 
Social Construction of Reality [1966], society is 
an objective reality, in that people, groups, and 
institutions are real, regardless of our percep- 
tions of them. But society is also a subjective 
reality, in that for each person, the other 
persons, groups, and institutions are what- 
ever that person perceives them as being. 
Whether most people are pretty nice or pretty 
nasty, whether the police are protectors or 
oppressors, whether corporations serve com- 
mon interests or selfish interests—these are 
perceptions which persons form from their 
own experiences, and these perceptions be- 


“come “the way it is” for persons holding 


them. 

Modern interactionists such as Erving Goff- 
man [1959] and Herbert Blumer [1962] em- 
phasize that people do not respond to other 
people directly; instead, they respond to 
whatever they imagine other people to be. In 
human behavior, “reality” is not something 
that is just “out there” like the curbs and 
sidewalks along the street; “reality” is con- 
structed in peoples’ minds as they size one 
another up and guess at the feelings and 
impulses of one another. Whether a person 
is a friend, an enemy, or a stranger is not a 
characteristic of the person; that person is, to 
me, whatever I perceive him as being, at least 
until I change my perception. Whether he is 
good or bad is measured by my perception 
of him. Thus, I create reality about him in 
my own mind, and then I react to this reality 
that I have constructed. This “social construc- 
tion of reality” proceeds continuously as peo- 
ple define the feelings and intentions of oth- 
ers. Thus the “people” with whom we interact 
are, to some extent, creatures of our own 
imagination. Whenever two groups, such as 
workers and management, arrive at sets of 
firmly held opinions about each other, such 
a “social construction of reality” has taken 
place. In like manner, situations are defined 
by us, and become part of the “reality” to 


which we respond. Whether a new rule is a 
protection or an oppression is measured by 
our definition of it. 

This does not mean that all reality is sub- 
jective—that it exists only in the mind. There 
are objective facts in the universe. The sun, 
moon, and stars are real, and still would be 
“out there” even if there were no humans to 
see them. Human beings are real; they get 
born and they die; they take actions which 
have consequences. But a fact has no meaning 
of itself, Meanings are given to facts and to 
human actions by human beings. The sym- 
bolic interactionist perspective concentrates 
upon what meanings people find in other 
people's actions, how these meanings are 
derived, and how others respond to them. 
The interactionist perspective has brought a 
great deal of insight into personality devel- 
‘opment and human behavior. It has been less 
helpful in the study of large groups and social 
institutions. 


The Functionalist Perspective 


In this perspective a society is seen as an 
organized network of cooperating groups op- 
erating in a fairly orderly manner according 
to a set of rules and values shared by most 
members. Society is seen as a stable system 
with a tendency toward equilibrium, that is, 
a tendency to maintain a balanced, harmo- 
niously operating system. 

In the functionalist perspective, with Tal- 
cott Parsons [1937], Kingsley Davis [1937], 
and Robert Merton [1957] as the most prom- 
inent spokesmen, each group or institution 
fulfills certain functions and persists because 
it is functional. Thus, the school educates 
children, prepares workers, takes children off 
their parents’ hands for part of the day, and 
provides spectator sports events for the com- 
munity, among other things. 

Behavior patterns arise because they are 
functionally useful. On the American frontier, 
where there were few inns and fewer people 
with money for them, a hospitality pattern 


developed. The traveling family were wel- 
come guests of the nearest settlers wherever 
night fell upon them. The travelers brought 
news and a break in monotony; the host 
provided food and shelter. As the frontier 
became settled, the hospitality pattern be- 
came unnecessary and it declined. Thus pat- 
terns arise to meet needs and pass when the 
needs change. 

Social change disrupts the stable equilib- 
rium of the society, but before long a new 
equilibrium is regained. For example, large 
families were desired throughout most of 
history. Death rates were high, and large 
families helped to ensure some survivors. 
Especially in America, with a continent to fill, 
and with never enough hands to do the work, 
large families were functionally useful. They 
provided workers, companionship, and old- 
age security and were good for both the 
individual and the society. Today, in a crowded 
world with a lower death rate, large families 
are no longer a blessing, In other words, large 
families have become dysfunctional and 
threaten the welfare of the society. So a new 
equilibrium is approaching in which, instead 
of high death rates and high birth rates, we 
shall (hopefully) have low death rates and 
low birth rates. Thus, a value or practice 
which is functional at one time or place may 
become dysfunctional—interfering with the 
smooth operation of society—at another time 
or place. 

If a particular social change promotes a 
harmonious equilibrium, it is seen as func- 
tional; if it disrupts the equilibrium, it is 
dysfunctional; if it has no effects, it is non- 
functional. In a democracy political parties 
are functional while bombings, assassina- 
tions, and political terrorism are dysfunc- 
tional, and changes in political vocabulary or 
party insignia are nonfunctional. 

Functionalists ask such questions as, “How 
does this value, practice, or institution help 
meet the needs of the society?” “How does 
it fit in with the other practices and institu- 
tions of the society?” “Would a proposed 


change make it more or less useful to the 
en 


The Conflict Perspective 


Although it stems from the work of many 
scholars, the conflict perspective is most di- 
rectly based upon the work of Karl Marx 
(1818-1883), who saw class conflict and class 
exploitation as the prime moving forces in 
history. Largely ignored by sociologists for 
many years, the conflict perspective has re- 
cently been revived by C. Wright Mills [1956, 
1959], Lewis Coser [1956], and others [Aron, 
1957; Dahrendorf, 1959, 1964; Chambliss, 1973; 
Collins, 1975]. Where functionalists see the 
normal state of society as one of stable equi- 
librium, conflict theorists see society as in a 
continuous state of conflict between groups 
and classes. Although Marx concentrated upon 
conflict between classes for ownership of 
productive wealth, modern conflict theorists 
take a less narrow view. They see the struggle 
for power and income as a continuous process 
but one in which many categories of people 
appear as opponents—classes, races, nation- 
alities, and even the sexes. 

Conflict theorists see a society as held 
together through the power of dominant 
groups or classes. They claim that the “shared 
values” which functionalists see as the glue 
holding society together do not really form a 
true consensus; instead this is an artificial 
consensus in which the dominant groups or 
classes impose their values and rules upon 
the rest of the people. According to conflict 
theorists, functionalists fail to ask the ques- 
tion, “functionally useful to whom?” Conflict 
theorists accuse functionalists of a conserva- 
tive bias, in that functionalists assume that 
this “harmonious equilibrium” is beneficial 
to everyone, whereas it benefits some and 
penalizes others. Conflict theorists see the 
harmonious equilibrium of society as an il- 
lusion held by those who fail to see how the 
dominant groups have silenced those whom 
they exploit. 


Seclogy and 
Suey 


TABLE 1-1 

TWO MAJOR PERSPECTIVES IN SOCIOLOGY 

Perception of: Functionalist theory Conflict theory 

Society A stable system of cooperating groups. An unstable system of opposing groups 

and classes. 

Social class A status level of persons sharing similar A group of people sharing similar economic. 
incomes and ife-styies. Develops trom interests and power needs. Develops 
diferent roles persons and groups fil. from the success of some in exploiting 

others. 

Social inequality Inevitable in complex societies. Due largely Unnecessary and unjust. Due largely to 
to different contributions of different Power differences. Avoidable through so- 
groups. alist reordering of society. 

Social change ‘Atises from changing functional needs of Imposed by one class upon another in its 
society ‘own interest. 

Social order ‘An unconscious product of people's etforts Produced and maintained by organized 
to organize their activities productively. ‘coercion by the dominant classes, 

Values Consensus on values unites the society, Conticting interests divide society. Ilusion 

‘of value consensus maintained by domi- 
nanı classes. 

Social institutions: Cultivate common valves and loyalties Cultivate values and toyaties which protect 

‘churches, schools, which unite society the privileged. 
mass media 
Law and government Enforce rules reflecting value consensus of Enforce rules imposed by dominant classes 


10 protect their privileges. 


Conflict theorists ask such questions as, 
“How have the present patterns emerged 
from the contest between conflicting groups, 
each seeking its own advantage? "How do 
the dominant groups and classes achieve and 
maintain their position of privilege?” “How 
do they manipulate the institutions of society 
(schools, churches, mass media) to protect 
their privileges?” “Who benefits and who 
suffers from the present social arrange- 
ments?” “How can society be made more just 
and humane?” 


Comparison of the Perspectives 


Which is the best perspective? This question 
cannot be answered, for none is “right” or 
“wrong,” but each is a different way of 
looking at society. Just as international rela- 
tions can be viewed either as a state of war 
interrupted by intervals of peace or as a state 
of peace interrupted by intervals of war, so 
society may be viewed either as a condition 


of cooperation containing elements of conflict 
or as a condition of conflict containing ele- 
ments of cooperation. Thus each perspective 
views society from a different vantage point, 
asks different questions, and reaches different 
conclusions, Evolutionists focus upon the 
similarities in changing societies; interaction- 
ists focus upon the actual social behavior of 
persons and groups; functionalists focus more 
heavily upon value consensus, order, and 
stability; conflict theorists focus more heavily 
upon inequality, tension, and change. For 
example, in the study of class inequality, 
evolutionists look at the historical develop- 
ment of class inequalities in different societies; 
interactionists study how classes are defined 
and how people perceive and treat members 
of their own class and of other classes; func- 
tionalists note how class inequality operates 
in all societies to distribute tasks and rewards 
and to keep the system operating; conflict 
theorists focus upon how class inequality is 
imposed and maintained by dominant classes 


DISORDER AT 
CEREBELLUM 
UNIVERSITY 


Last week a faculty-administration committee, 
without any consultation with students, issued a 
new set of grading procedures. After several 
days of grumbling, an angry mass of students 
gathered yesterday on the commons, surged into 
the administration building, ushered out the pres- 
t, deans, and other officers, told the secre- 
tarial staff to take a holiday, and barricaded the 
doors. The police were called and 


How to study this social event from— 


[The evolutionary perspective: 


What is the history of student-administration 
confrontations? 


What established patterns, it any, does this 
| follow? 


How is this event an outgrowth of earlier situa- 
tions? 


‘The interactionist perspective: 


How do rules get made and changed? 


Who gets the authority to change the rules, and 
how? 

How do the “good guys” and the “bad guys” in 
this confrontation get named? 

How did tension build, and what roles were played 
as the confrontation spirit developed? 

‘The functionalist perspective: 


What are the reasons for this policy change? 


What purposes might it serve for the university? 
For the students? 


What purposes does this confrontation serve for 
the student activists? 


What will be the effects of this controntation? 


‘The conflict perspective: 
Why was student input not invited before this 
policy change? 

Who benefits and who is penalized by this policy 
change? 

Why do faculty and administration want this 
change, and why do students oppose it? 


for their own advantage and at the expense 
of the less privileged. 

For most topics of study, there are some 
aspects for which each of the perspectives 
can be useful. For example, consider the 
development of the modern university. The 
evolutionary perspective might focus upon 
the procession of scholarly needs and arrange- 
ments, extending over several thousand years, 
which eventually led to the development of 
the modern university. The interactionist per- 
spective would note the ways in which schol- 
arly needs have been defined at different 
times and the ways in which persons and 
groups dealt with one another in creating the 
university. The functionalist perspective would 


concentrate upon what changes made uni- 
versities seem to be necessary, what purposes 
they fulfilled for the society, and what effects 
universities have upon their students and 
upon societies. The conflict perspective would 
concentrate upon which groups and classes 
benefit from the university and how access 
to higher education operates to preserve the 
position of the privileged groups. For some 
problems, one perspective may be more use- 
ful than another. The development of the 
hospitality pattern, mentioned earlier, is neatly 
described in terms of the functionalist per- 
spective as a custom which arose to meet a 
special need at a special time and place. The 
conflict perspective is not very helpful in 


understanding the rise and decline of the 
hospitality pattern, but the rise of labor unions 
(to advance workers’ interests against those 
of management) is nicely analyzed within the 
conflict perspective. 

There are many other perspectives in so- 
ciology—resource theory, systems theory, so- 
ial learning theory, exchange theory, phe- 
nomenology, ethnomethodology, and others— 
but to inflict all of them upon introductory 
sociology students might convince them that 
they were in the wrong course! On some 
topics, different perspectives are so sharply 
opposed to each other that they cannot pos- 
sibly be reconciled. On social class and social 
inequality, for example, the functionalist and 
conflict perspectives flatly contradict each other 
About the sources of inequality and the pos. 
sibilities of attaining social equality. Conflict 
theorists emphatically deny much of what 
functionalists say about inequality, and vice 
versa (as shown in Chapter 14). 

More often, however, the different per- 
spectives are complementary, with one point- 
ing out what another slights or ignores. The 
different perspectives overlap, and all are 
used by most sociologists but in different 
mixtures. Thus, no functionalist denies the 
reality of class exploitation, and no conflict 
theorist argues that all the interests of rich 
and poor are opposed (e.g., pure drinking 
water and clean air are good for both). These 
are differences in emphasis, and most soci- 
ologists would refuse to be classified under 
any of these labels. Many sociologists, how- 
ever, have their favorite perspectives, upon 
which they rely most heavily. But all per- 
spectives are useful and necessary for a com- 
plete understanding of society. 


SOME STUDY SUGGESTIONS 


A common complaint of sociology students 
is, “I read the book and I know the material, 
but 1 can’t seem to figure out the tests. 
Naturally enough, students who have studied 


are puzzled and frustrated when their test 
scores do not reflect what they feel they have 
learned. Why does this happen? 

The textbook material in an introductory 
sociology course is not entirely unfamiliar 
and reads quite easily. The student can read 
through a chapter without finding anything 
that seems hard to understand. At the end, 
having found nothing very difficult, the stu- 
dent lays the book aside, feeling this assign- 
ment is finished. 

Because the material is often familiar and 
not difficult to read, a student may have the 
illusion of having fully understood the as- 
signment but have only a vague idea of the 
meaning of the concepts presented. Each 
paragraph has one or more main ideas, to- 
gether with illustrative material intended to 
explain and clarify them. For example, turn 
back to the section on “Social Science and 
Common Sense” at the beginning of this 
chapter. This section contains only one major 
idea: Common sense includes both folk wis- 
dom and folk nonsense and scientists try to 
tell us which is which. All the rest is illustra- 
tion and explanation. 

The student should underline and remem- 
ber the main ideas and concepts, not the 
illustrative material. After reading a para- 
graph, it is a useful habit to raise one’s eyes 
and ask, “What must I remember from that 
paragraph?” If nothing very clear can be 
recited, the paragraph needs to be studied 
again. After reading a section, look at the 
heading again and try another recitation for 
the complete section. Again, if one cannot 
give in one’s own words a decent summary 
of the section, it has not really been “studied” 
enough. 

Many students have trouble with tables, 
graphs, and figures. The secretin understand- 
ing them is to read everything around the 
edges before studying the body of the figure. 
For example, look at Figure 13-1 on p. 319. 
First, read the title, “Total Federal, State and 
Local Government Spending as Percent of 
GNP” (gross national product). Read the 


“Source” credit at the bottom, which is often 
followed by some explanatory notes. Check 
the vertical axis showing percentages, and 
the horizontal axis showing dates. After read- 
ing this, study the main body of the figure. 
What conclusions can you now draw? Most 
figures are not difficult if one simply takes 
time enough to study all the edges of the 
figure first. 

‘Additional study suggestions are given at 
the opening of the Study Guide and Source Book 
to Accompany Horton and Hunt, Sociology (which 
is generally available in the bookstores han- 
dling this textbook). 


SUMMARY 


Sociology is the scientific study of human 
social life. Today science is replacing common 
sense as a source of dependable knowledge 
about human behavior. All science is based 
on verifiable evidence, The basic technique of 
scientific investigation is observation. Scientific 
observation differs from just looking at things 
in that scientific observation is: (1) accurate, 
seeking to describe what really exists; (2) as 
precise and exact as necessary; (3) systematic, 
in an effort to find all the relevant data; (4) 
recorded in complete detail as quickly as pos- 
sible; (5) objective, in being as free from dis- 
tortion by vested interest, bias, or wishful 
thinking as is humanly possible; (6) conducted 
by trained observers, who know what to look 
for and how to recognize it; (7) conducted under 
controlled conditions which reduce the danger 
of fraud, self-deception, or mistaken inter- 
pretation. The steps in a scientific research 
project are: (1) define the problem, (2) review 


the literature, (3) formulate the hypotheses, 
(4) plan the research design, (5) collect the 
data, (6) analyze the data, (7) draw conclu- 
sions, and (8) replicate the study. Remember 
that before the conclusions can be accepted 
as established, replication, in which these con- 
clusions are confirmed by repeated research, 
is needed. While the scientific method pro- 
ceeds from evidence to conclusion, the pop- 
ularly used normative method starts with a 
conclusion and hunts for evidence to support 
it. 

Whether the study of our social relation- 
ships is a science is often debated. Sociology 
is a very new discipline, recently emerged 
from the speculations of nineteenth-century 
social philosophers and social reformers. To 
the extent that human social life is studied 
through scientific methods so that a body of 
verified knowledge is developed, these stud- 
ies become social sciences. 

Several perspectives are used in sociology. 
Each views society from a different outlook. 
The evolutionary perspective concentrates upon 
the sequences through which changing soci- 
eties pass; the interactionist perspective focuses 
on actual day-to-day communication and be- 
havior of persons and groups; the functionalist 
perspective sees society as an interrelated sys- 
tem in which each group plays a part and 
each practice helps the system to operate; the 
conflict perspective sees continuous tension and 
group struggles as the normal condition of 
society, with stability and value consensus 
being carefully contrived illusions which pro- 
tect privileged groups. Each perspective is 
used, to some degree, by most sociologists, 
and is needed for a full understanding of 
society. 


study Sete 


GLOSSARY 


conflict perspective the view 
that society is in a continuous 
state of conflict between groups 
and classes, and tends toward 
dissent, tension, and change. 
evolutionary perspective the 
view that different societies 
show many similarities in their 
development. 

functionalist perspective the 
view that society is an orga- 
nized network of cooperating 
‘groups tending toward consen- 
sus and stability. 

hypothesis a tentative, unver- 
ified statement of the possible 
relationship between known 
facts; a reasonable proposition 
worthy of scientific testing. 
interactionist perspective the 
view of society that concen- 
trates upon interaction between 
persons and groups. 

normative investigation re- 
search which seeks to confirm a 
conclusion already held. 
objectivity the quality of ob- 
serving and accepting facts as 
they are, not as one might wish 
them to be. 

replication repetition of stud- 
ies by other researchers to con- 
firm findings. 

science a body of organized, 
verified knowledge; a set of 
methods whereby a body of 
verified knowledge is obtained. 
sociology the scientific study 
of human social life. 

variable anything which var- 
ies from case to case, such as 
age, sex, and education among 
human beings. 

verifiable evidence factual ob- 
servations which other trained 
observers can see, weigh, 
count, and check for accuracy. 


QUESTIONS 
AND PROJECTS 


1 What is the difference be- 
tween sociology and plain 
old-fashioned common 
sense? 

2. Can scientists prove that 
ghosts and spirits do not 
exist or that fortune telling 
and mind reading do not 
work? Why are scientists 
so skeptical? 

3 Suppose a supervisor says, 
“Tve hired all kinds of 
workers, and school drop- 
outs don’t work out as well 
as high school graduates.” 
What would be necessary 
for this statement to be a 
scientifically justified con- 
dusion? 

4 Suppose you were a re- 
porter for the campus pa- 
per, writing a news ac- 
count of a violent 
confrontation between stu- 
dents and police. Should 
you try to write it with 
Strict objectivity, or should 
you “slant” it, using po- 
lemical language and omit- 
ting certain facts while em- 
phasizing others in order 
to support the side you felt 
to be morally right? 

5 What proportion of the 
general statements made in 
the course of an evening's 
conversation are based 
upon informal recollection 
and what proportion make 
reference to some system- 
atic, recorded observa- 
tions? Test your estimate 
by keeping count of each 
in a conversational group. 

6 Read Sinclair Lewis's novel 
Arrowsmith. What are some 


of the difficulties Martin 
had to meet in becoming 
rigorously scientific? 

7 Why do you think a pseu- 
doscience such as astrol- 
ogy, which has repeatedly 
been shown to have no 
predictive value, has so 
large a following, even 
among well-educated peo- 
ple? 

8 Books of unscientific sensa- 
tionalism, such as Charles 
Berlitz’s The Bermuda Trian- 
gle, often become best- 
sellers, while competent 
debunking books, such as 
Lawrence Kusche’s The 
Bermuda Triangle Mystery— 
Solved (New York, Warner 
Books, 1975) sell poorly. 
Why? 

9 Write three statements of 

some event oF issue, one 

written as a neutral ob- 
server, another as a sup- 
porter, and the third as an 
opponent. 

Formulate some testable 

hypothesis such as, “Male 

students collect more park- 
ing tickets on campus than 
female students,” or, "En- 
trance examination scores 
are not predictive of col- 
lege graduation.” Outline 
the research design, show- 
ing data to be sought and 
variables to be controlled. 


SUGGESTED 
READINGS 


Bell, Colin, and Howard 
Newby: Doing Sociological Re- 
search, The Free Press, New 
York, 1977. Two British soci- 


ologists tell what actually 
happens in social research, 
including value clashes, gov- 
ernment interference, and 
Problems of sampling at a 
time of racial unrest. 

Blume, Stuart S.: Toward a Polit- 
ical Sociology of Science, The 
Free Press, New York, 1974 
A discussion of how science 
is influenced by politics and 
of how science may be used 
in making political decisions. 

"Chase, Stuart, with Edmund de 
S. Brunner: The Proper Study 
of Mankind; An Inquiry Into the 
Science of Human Relations, 2d 
ed., Harper & Row, Publish- 
ers, Inc., New York, 1962. A 
highly readable little book on 
the contribution of social sci- 
ence to the solution of hu- 
‘man problems 

“Cuff, E. C., and G. C. F. 
Payne (eds.): Perspectives in 
Sociology, George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1979. 
Presents the major perspec- 
tives used in sociology. For 
the advanced student. 

*Gardner, Martin: Science: Good, 
Bad and Bogus, Prometheus 
Books, Buffalo, N.Y., 1981. A 
readable, entertaining book 
showing the differences be- 
tween science and pseudosci- 
ence. 


Homans, George E.: The Nature 
of Social Science, Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc., New 
York, 1967. A brief philo- 
sophical discussion of what 
social science is all about. 

*Inkeles, Alex: What is Sociology: 
‘An Introduction to the Disci- 
pline and the Profession, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1964. A brief de- 
scription of what sociology 1s 
and what sociologists do. 

Reiser, Martin et al.: “An Eval- 
uation of the Use of Psychics 
in the Investigation of Major 
Crime,” Journal of Police Sci- 
ence and Administration, 7:18- 
25, March 1979. A research 
study finding that psychics 
are useless in crime detec- 
tion. 

Wilson, Everett K, and Hanan 
Selvin: Why Study Sociology? 
A Note to Undergraduates, 
Wadsworth Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., Belmont, Cal. 
1980. A brief pamphlet ex- 
plaining what sociology is 
and what it is good for. 


Following is a series of read- 
able books, some of which are 
accounts of frauds and hoaxes, 
and others of which are critical 
appraisals of cultist ideas and 
theories: 


Milbourne Christopher, Medi- 
ums, Mystics and the Occult; *L. 
Sprague DeCamp and Cather- 
ine C. DeCamp, The Ancient 
Engineers; “Barrows Dunham, 
Man Against Myth; "Bergen Ev- 
ans, The Natural History of Non- 
sense; Christopher Evans, Cults 
of Unreason; "Martin Gardner, 
Fads and Fallacies in the Name of 
Science; *C. E. Hansel, ESP: A 
Scientific Evaluation; Harry Hou- 
dini, Miracle Mongers and Their 
‘Methods: Joseph Jastrow, Error 
and Eccentricity in Human Belief; 
"Philip J. Klass, UFOs Explained; 
"Lawrence D. Kusche, The Ber- 
muda Triangle-—Solved; "Curtis 
D. MacDougall, Hoaxes; Nor- 
man Moss, The Pleasures of De- 
ception; “The Amazing Randi 
Games A. Randi, The Magic of 
Uri Geller; D. Scott Rogo, In 
Search of the Unknown: The Odys- 
sey of a Psychic Investigator; Rob- 
ert Silverberg, Scientists and 
Scoundrels: A Book of Hoaxes; 
“Barry Thiering and Edgar Cas- 
tel (eds.), Some Trust in Chariots: 
Sixteen Views on Erich von Däni- 
ken’s Chariots of the Gods; any 
issue of The Skeptical Inquirer, 
quarterly journal published by 
the Committee for the Scientific 
Investigation of Claims of the 
Paranormal. 


* An asterisk before the citation indicates 
‘hat the tile is available in a paperback 
edition 


THE FIELD OF SOCIOLOGY 

METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 

Cross-sectional and 
Longitudinal Studies 

Laboratory and Field 
Experiments 

‘Observational Studies 

The Problem of Sampling 

DISAGREEMENTS IN SCIENCE 


PURE AND APPLIED 
SOCIOLOGY 

Popular Sociology 

THE ROLES OF THE 
SOCIOLOGIST 

The Sociologist as Research 
Scientist 


The Sociologist and Social 
Action 

THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY 

The Use of Concepts in 
Sociology 

Careers in Sociology 

SUMMARY 


GLOSSARY 
QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 
SUGGESTED READINGS 


As the recent spate of disaster 
movies such as Earthquake and 
The Towering Inferno under- 
score, we are fascinated with 
disasters. Social scientists and 
laymen alike, we always have 
been. And we have always 
been fascinated by questions 
that relate to our functioning in 
the midst of and in the after- 
math of disasters. Do we panic? 
Run aimlessly? Help each 
‘other? Do we have the inner re- 
sources to cope with the disas- 
ter? Do outside resources 


tionally? 


Few scientists study more different things in 
more different ways than do sociologists. The 
sociologist may be digging through obscure 
census reports to see where the American 
people are moving, or studying a new social 
movement as a participant observer, or con- 
ducting an evaluation study to see whether 
an action program is working. Almost any 
kind of social phenomena is a fit subject for 
sociological research, providing proper sci- 
entific procedures are followed. How this is 
done is the subject of this chapter. 


THE FIELD OF SOCIOLOGY 


First of all, forget whatever you have read about 
sociology in the popular magazines and newspa- 
pers, for much of it is inaccurate. A magazine 
writer who wishes to make some offhand 
guesswork sound more impressive may pre- 
face it with the phrase, “Sociologists fear that 
” “Sociologists are alarmed by . . .,” or 
‘Sociologists are wringing their hands over 
. ..” This journalistic device helps a writer 
to speak authoritatively without knowing very 
much about the subject. Some papers, such 
as The New York Times, or the Wall Street 
Journal, quote sociologists accurately most of 
the time. But as a general rule, any undocu- 


(agencies) function adequately 
on our behalf? Is the cataclys- 
mic event apt to scar us emo- 


Since 1917, when Samuel H. 
Prince of Columbia University 
first applied social science 
methodology to the study of a 
mass calamity—a munitions 
‘ship explosion in Halifax Har- 
bor, Nova Scotia, a horror that 
killed 1,600-—a substantive 
body of disaster research that 
helps answer such questions 
has been accumulated. None- 


theless, because of problems 
inherent in disaster research— 
funding, reaching the impact 
area quickly, being accepted 
by the community and more— 
the picture of how we behave 
during and after disaster cannot 
‘even now be presented in com- 
pletely satistying detail 
(Myron Brenton, 
"Studies in the Aftermath,” 
Human Behavior, 
May 1975, p. 56.) 


mented newspaper or magazine statements 
about what “sociologists think” should be 
dismissed as unreliable. 

Careless use of the term “sociologist” is 
very common. Magazine and newspaper writ- 
ers, social workers, labor leaders, government 
officials, social critics, or anyone else who is 
interested in social relations may be described 
as sociologists. This is incorrect. A sociologist 
is one who has earned advanced degrees or 
pursued other advanced studies in sociology 
(not in psychology, theology, social work, or 
some other field) and is engaged in teaching, 
research, or other professional work in the 
field of sociology. 

No formal definition of sociology is very 
satisfactory. Short definitions do not really 
define; long definitions are cumbersome. Yet 
a definition of some sort is needed, and 
sociology is often defined as the scientific study 
of human social life. Human beings behave 
differently from other animals. They have 
unique forms of group life; they pursue cus- 
toms, develop institutions, and create values. 
Sociology applies scientific methods to the 
study of these phenomena in the search for 
scientific knowledge. 

Sociology concentrates its study upon the group 
life of human beings and the product of their group 
living. The sociologist is especially interested 


Sociologists study group lite. (Barbara Pfetter/Black 


in customs, traditions, and values which 
emerge from group living, and in the way 
group living is, in turn, affected by these 
customs, traditions, and values. Sociology is 
interested in the way groups interact with 
one another and in the processes and insti- 
tutions which they develop. Sociology is sub- 
divided into many specialized fields, of which 
a partial list includes: 


Applied Sociology 

Collective Behavior 

Community 

Comparative Sociology 

Crime and Delinquency 

Cultural Sociology 

Demography 

Deviant Behavior 

Formal and Complex Organizations 
Human Ecology 


Leisure, Sports, Recreation, and the Arts 
Marriage and the Family 

Mathematical Sociology 

Medical Sociology 

Methodology and Statistics 

Military Sociology 

Political Sociology 


‘Sociology is interested in the way groups 
interact with one another. 


Race and Ethnic Relations 

Rural Sociology 

Social Change 

Social Control 

Social Organization 

Social Psychology 

Sociological Theory 

Sociology of Education 

Sociology of Knowledge and Science 
Sociology of Occupations and Professions 
Sociology of Religion 

Sociology of Small Groups 
Stratification and Mobility 

Urban Sociology 


These topics are not the exclusive property 
of sociology, for no discipline can stake out 
a field and post “keep out” signs around it. 
Sociology is only one of the social sciences. 
Other disciplines share its interest in many 
topics. For example, its interest in commu- 
nication and public opinion is shared by 
psychology and political science; criminology 
is shared with psychology, political science, 
law and police science, and so on. Sociology 
is especially close to psychology and anthro- 
pology, and overlaps them so constantly that 
any firm boundaries would be arbitrary and 
unrealistic. The more we learn about human 
behavior, the more we realize that no one 
field of knowledge can fully explain it. 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


The methods of sociological research are bas- 
ically those outlined in the preceding chapter 
and used by all scientists. As Karl Pearson 
has remarked, “The unity of all science con- 
sists alone in its method, not in its material. 
The man who classifies facts of any kind 
whatever, who sees their mutual relation and 
describes their sequences, is applying the 
scientific method and is a man of science” 
11900, p. 12]. 

While scientific methods are basically alike 


for all sciences, scientific techniques differ, for 
techniques are the particular ways in which 
scientific methods are applied to a particular 
problem. Each science must, therefore, de- 
velop a series of techniques which fits the 
body of material it studies. What are some of 
the techniques of sociological research? 


Cross-sectional and 
Longitudinal Studies 


Every study has some sort of time setting. A 
study which covers a broad area of observa- 
tion at a single point in time is called a cross- 
sectional study. For example, Campbell, Con- 
verse, and Rodgers’s study, The Quality of 
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American Life [1976], reports interviews with 
a national sample of 2,700 households, in- 
quiring as to their satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions. They found that married people are 
happier than single people, that prosperous 
people are happier than poor people, and 
made many other interesting observations. 

If the study extends over time, describing 
a trend or making a series of before-and-after 
observations, it is called a longitudinal study. 
Thus, Levine and Meyer [1977] studied changes 
in black and white enrollment in Kansas City 
Public schools between 1960 and 1974. They 
found that schools with a relatively small 
black enrollment (under 29 percent) were 
likely to “remain desegregated, while schools 
with a higher percentage of black students 
became almost totally resegregated” as a re- 
sult of what has come to be known as “white 
flight.” 

‘The national public opinion polls (Gallup, 
Harris, and others) are cross-sectional studies, 
but if the same set of questions is repeated 
at intervals over a period of years, longitu- 
dinal comparisons can be drawn. 

Longitudinal studies may be either prospec- 
tive or A retrospective study (often 
called an ex post facto study) works backward 
in time, using data that are already recorded. 
For example, Wynder and Evarts [1950] used 
hospital records of 605 lung cancer victims 
and found that all but eight were cigarette 
smokers. When a retrospective study shows 
strong evidence of a relationship between 
two facts, the next step often is to see whether 
a prospective study will confirm the relation- 
ship. A prospective study begins with the 
present and carries observations forward over 
a period of time. Thus Dorn [1959] and Kahn 
[1966] followed the health history of 200,000 
veterans for eleven years, finding that the 
pack-a-day-or-more smokers were sixteen 
times as likely to die from lung cancer as were 
nonsmokers. Prospective studies take a long 
time to complete and are often very costly, 
making them one of the least common types 
of research study. 


Sometimes longitudinal conclusions are 
drawn from cross-sectional studies. A cross- 
sectional study may show differences be- 
tween age groups, and this is often inter- 
preted as evidence of changing attitudes or 
behavior. For example, numerous studies have 
shown that young people are more permissive 
than older people about sex behavior and 
drug use. Does this mean that values are 
changing and that the values of today’s youth 
will be everybody's values tomorrow? Or is 
this a life-cycle change, with the young grow- 
ing more conservative as they grow older? A 
cross-sectional study will not tell this. 

Longitudinal conclusions from cross-sec- 
tional studies are often dead wrong. For 
example, ever since “intelligence” testing be- 
gan, cross-sectional comparisons have con- 
sistently shown that average IQ seems to 
peak in early adulthood and declines steadily 
thereafter. But these surveys were conducted 
during a period of steadily rising levels of 
public education. Each thus compared better 
educated young people with less well edu- 
cated older people. More recent longitudinal 
studies measuring IQs of the same persons over 
a period of years report no consistent decline 
in IQ until old age, with some aspects of 
“intelligence” improving and others declining 
with advancing years [Baltes, 1968; Baltes and 
Schaie, 1974]. Longitudinal conclusions can 
only be established by longitudinal studies, 
even though cross-sectional studies may sug 
gest promising hypotheses. 


Laboratory and Field Experiments 


All sciences use experiments. In the labora- 
tory experiment, materials or people are 
brought into the laboratory for study. In 
laboratory experiments with people, people 
are recruited, assembled, and perhaps paid 
for engaging in the experiment. Dollard’s 
famous frustration-aggression studies [1939] 
were conducted by assembling a number of 
students as experimental subjects, suppos- 


edly to study the effects of fatigue upon task 
performance. These students were subjected 
to intense frustration through prolonged 
boredom, nonarrival of promised food and 
games, and other intentional annoyances, 
while their aggressive responses were cata- 
loged. 

The field experiment takes research out to 
people instead of bringing people to the 
research laboratory. A massive field experi- 
ment involving vaccination of several million 
children established the value of the Salk 
polio vaccine. A continuing series of field 
experiments are seeking to find effective ways 
of promoting birth control in underdeveloped 
countries and among disadvantaged groups 
in the United States [Berelson, 1966; Ridker, 
1976; Singh, 1979). 

The concept of any experiment is quite 
simple: Hold all variables constant except one, 
cause it to vary, and see what happens. 

One of the best ways to control all variables 
is to use control groups. A control group is a 
group of subjects who are like the experi 
mental group in all respects except the vari- 
able(s) which weare studying. Asan example, 
suppose we want to know whether abolishing 
grades would increase learning or increase 
loafing. To test this by experiment we would 
need a control group of classes which follow 
the usual teaching and grading procedures, 
and an experimental group of classes using 
whatever experimental procedure is being 
tested. To “hold all other variables constant,” 
the control and experimental groups would 
need to be alike in students’ abilities, subject 
studied, quality of teaching, students’ work 
load, students’ finances, and anything else 
likely to affect their performance. We would 
also need a reliable instrument to measure 
learning outcomes (after reaching agreement 
upon what learning outcomes were impor- 
tant). Then the results of the trial could be 
objectively determined. If the experimental 
group shows greater or lesser learning gains 
than the control group and this difference is 
confirmed by replication (repetitions of the 


experiment by other researchers), then sig- 
nificant conclusions can be drawn. 

Failure to use suitable control groups may 
destroy a study's usefulness. For example, 
two psychologists [Miale and Selzer, 1976] 
examined the Rorschach tests which were 
given to sixteen Nazi leaders at the time of 
the Nuremberg war crimes trials and reported 
that fifteen of them were “psychopathic” in 
various degrees. But Miale and Selzer failed 
to compare the Nazi leaders’ tests with Ror- 
schach tests from a control group of leaders 
from other countries. Thus, even if we assume 
that the analyses are correct, we do not know 
whether these researchers have uncovered 
personality characteristics of Nazi leaders, or 
characteristics of leaders. Thus, this study is 
of limited value. 

There are two common ways of setting up 
experimental and control groups. One is the 
‘matched-pair technique. For each person in the 
experimental group, another person similar 
in all important variables (such as age, reli- 
gion, education, occupation, or anything im- 
portant to this research) is found and placed 
in the control group. Another technique is 
the random-assignment technique, in which 
statistically random assignments of persons 
to experimental and control groups are made— 
such as assigning the first person to the 
experimental group, the next to the control 
group, and so on. Suppose we wish to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of an experimental treat 
ment program for delinquents in a reforma- 
tory. Using one technique, we should match 
each delinquent who received the experimen- 
tal treatment (experimental group) with an- 
other delinquent, matched for other variables 
thought important, who received only the 
usual treatment (control group). Using the 
random-assignment technique, every second 
(or third, or tenth) delinquent would be as- 
signed to the experimental group upon arrival 
at the reformatory, with the others becoming 
the control group. Wherever the researcher 
is permitted to make assignments in this way, 
the random-assignment technique is far easier 


and at least as accurate; but often, when the 
research situation does not allow this tech- 
nique, the matched-pair technique may be 
used. 

Experiments in sociology face certain dif- 
ficulties. An experiment involving thousands 
of people may be prohibitively expensive. It 
may take years to complete a prospective 
study. Our values forbid us to use people in 
any experiments which may injure them. The 
scientific world reacts strongly in those infre- 
quent instances where human subjects have 
been used in a hazardous or harmful manner 
[J. Katz, 1972; Jones, 1981]. When people are 
unwilling to cooperate in an experiment, we 
cannot force them to do so (although we may 
occasionally trick them into unconscious co- 
operation). Furthermore, when people realize 
that they are experimental subjects, they be- 
gin to act differently, and the experiment may 
be spoiled. Almost any kind of experimental 
or observational study upon people who know 
they are being studied will give some interesting, 
findings which may vanish soon after the 
study is ended. 

Planned experiments upon human subjects 
are most reliable when these subjects do not 
know the true object of the experiment. They 
may be given a rationale, a reasonable expla- 
nation of what the experimenter is doing, but 
this rationale may be a harmless but necessary 
deception which conceals the true purpose 
of the experiment. For example, McClelland 
[1971] wished to study the effects of alcohol 
upon normal people in a party atmosphere 
but told the subjects that he was studying 
the effects of a party atmosphere upon fan- 
tasy, and had them write imaginative stories 
about pictures he showed them at intervals. 
But as Kelman points out [1966], the use of 
deception in social research poses the ethical 
question of distinguishing between harmless 
deception and intellectual dishonesty and 
may even produce errors in the outcome 
(subjects may detect the deception and begin 
second-guessing the researcher!) 

Because of all these limitations, social sci- 


ences (excepting psychology) make limited 
use of planned experiments. We use them 
wherever practical, but depend more heavily 
on other techniques. 


Observational Studies 


Observational studies are like experiments in 
all respects except one: In an experiment the 
scientist arranges for something to happen in 
order to observe what follows, whereas in an 
observational study the scientist observes 
something which happens, or has already 
happened, by itself. Both rely upon system- 
atic observation under controlled conditions 
in a search for verifiable sequences and rela- 
tionships. Both are used in all the sciences, 
but the procedures for using them vary ac- 
cording to the material being studied. The 
types of studies which follow are not mutually 
exclusive, for a study may fit into more than 
one of these several categories 


IMPRESSIONISTIC STUDIES. These are infor- 
mal descriptive and analytic accounts based 
on observations which are less fully controlled 
than in more formal studies. They definitely 
are not a rambling series of anecdotes but are 
an organized presentation of purposeful ob- 
servations. Suppose, for example, a sociolo- 
gist with a special interest in the family visits 
Russia. To make an impressionistic study, 
this sociologist would outline in advance the 
kinds of information to be sought, the kinds 
of people to seek out and question, the places 
to visit, printed matter to collect, and other 
sources of possible information. Then, while 
traveling, the scholar would be alert for chances 
to ask questions about family life, visit “typ- 
ical” families, scan papers and magazines and 
collect any other information. The scholar 
returns home with some very definite impres- 
sions of Russian family life, but they are not 
based on a systematic, scientifically controlled 
investigation—on an orderly search of the 
published literature, on a scientifically con- 
structed sample of informants, and so on. 


Responsible scholars will call this sociologist’s 
judgments impressions, and will not state 
them as scientifically established conclusions. 

No matter how elaborate, carefully planned, 
and systematically conducted a study may 
be, if the recorded data consist of the observ- 
er's impressions, it is classed as an impres- 
sionistic study. Thus, the Lynds (1929, 1937] 
spent many months in “Middletown” (Mun- 
cie, Indiana); they systematically searched 
newspaper files, interviewed virtually every- 
one who held a position of authority or was 
locally said to be important, and participated 
in community life. They ended up with a 
large mass of impressions which were highly 
perceptive and probably accurate, but not 
easily verifiable, A new “Middletown” series 
of studies, repeating and elaborating upon 
the Lynds’ methods, is now appearing 
[Caplow et al., 1982], revealing many changes 
in Middletown in the intervening half cen- 
tury. 

Bias is a major hazard in impressionistic 
research. Studs Terkel (Working, 1972] and 
LeMasters {Blue-Collar Aristocrats, 1976] spent 
hundreds of hours listening to working peo- 
ple share their ideas and feelings; then from 
their huge collection of tapes, notes, and 
recollections they selected a small portion for 
publication. This method clearly carries the 
danger that the observer's feelings will color 
the findings. 

Despite this hazard, impressionistic studies 
are highly useful in social science. They pro- 
vide many hypotheses and research leads, 
and suggest many insights which might be 
overlooked by other methods. The best of the 
impressionistic studies hold an honored place 
in sociological literature. 


STATISTICAL COMPARATIVE STUDIES If the 
information needed has already been written 
down somewhere, it is sensible to look up 
the record. (The Levine and Meyer study, 
cited on p. 28, is an example, since all the 
data needed were in school records.) Much 
sociological research consists of looking up 


recorded statistical facts and comparing and 
interpreting them. For a simple example, 
consider the question, “Now that women 
have greater freedom to lead an interesting 
and independent life without marriage, are 
more women remaining single?” While the 
reasons for remaining single may be a com- 
plicated question, the proportion of women 
remaining single can easily be derived from 
census data, which show the proportion of 
single women dropping from 24.3 percent in 
1890 to 11.9 percent in 1960, then rising to 
17.0 percent in 1980. (These figures give the 
percentage of all American women, 14 years 
old or older, who had never been married, 
with correction for changes in the age distri- 
bution of the population.) Many such ques- 
tions can be answered quickly by checking 
data in the annual Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, which summarizes statistics col- 
lected by many government and other agen- 
cies and should be found in any library. Other 
questions may require study of more special- 
ized statistical sources, such as the many 
Special Reports issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Many research questions involve a com- 
parison of several kinds of statistical data 
from several sources. For example, using 
income data from the U.S. census, Jacobs 
11978] computed an “index of economic equal- 
ity” for each American state. Then, using 
crime statistics from Uniform Crime Reports 
(published by the U.S. Department of Justice), 
he computed an “index of imprisonment 
probability,” a ratio between the number of 
crimes reported to the police and the number 
of criminals imprisoned for that type of crime. 
He hypothesized that imprisonment ratios for 
property crimes (but not for violent crimes) 
should be higher wherever economic in- 
equality was greater, and found that his data 
supported these hypotheses. 

Sometimes the researcher must go out and 
collect original data. For example, Budd [1976] 
wondered whether marriages are affected by 
having lived together before marriage. Since 
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little has been published on this question, 
Budd surveyed 151 volunteer couples (54 
cohabiting couples, 48 married couples who 
had cohabited, and 49 married couples who 
had not cohabited. She found very few dif- 
ferences between the marriages of those who 
cohabited before marriage and those who had 
not cohabited. (Tentative conclusion: premar- 
ital cohabitation has little effect upon mar- 
riage. Replication studies invited!) 

Many people “have no use for statistics.” 
Often they do not like statistics because they 
do not understand them. Statistics, like shot- 
guns, are dangerous when handled by the 
ignorant, as is shown in Huff's entertaining 
little book, How to Lie with Statistics [1954]. 
Those who know the uses and abuses of 
statistics realize that statistics are nothing 
more or less than organized, measured facts. 
They are as trustworthy or untrustworthy as 
is the scientific method of the person who 
compiles them. To reject statistics is but a 
way of rejecting facts. 

Sociologists make a great many compara- 
tive statistical studies. As almost any kind of 
research is likely to involve statistical orga- 
nization and comparison of facts at some 
point or other, the sociologist must be some- 
thing of a statistician, and citizens who hope 
to be intelligently aware of the world they 
live in must know how to interpret statistics, 
lest they be duped by every clever propa- 
gandist in sight. 


QUESTIONNAIRE AND INTERVIEW STUDIES 
Sometimes the facts we need are not recorded 
anywhere, and we can find them only by 
asking people. Thus, Ferree [1976] inter- 
viewed 135 married women with elementary 
school children, and reported that the wives 
who were full-time homemakers were con- 
siderably more “dissatisfied with life” than 
wives who are employed outside the home. 
But six large national interview studies of the 
same question found no consistent relation- 
ship between wives’ satisfaction with life and 
whether they were employed outside the 


home [Wright, 1978]. Again, we are reminded 
that a single study seldom proves much until 
it is confirmed through replication. 

Questionnaire and interview studies are 
systematic ways of asking questions under 
‘scientific controls. A questionnaire is filled 
out by the informant personally; an interview 
schedule is filled out by a trained interviewer 
who asks the questions of the informant. Both 
methods have their pitfalls, which the trained 
sociologist should be able to avoid. The in- 
formants may not understand the question; 
they may pick an answer even though they 
do not have any firm opinion on the matter; 
they may give an “acceptable” answer rather 
than the real one; or they may be swayed by 
the way the question is worded. 

Even though questionnaire and interview 
studies have a margin of error, they may still 
be useful, for they are more reliable than 
guesswork. Public officials seldom take a 
position on an issue without first reviewing 
the public opinion polls, while legislators 
often delay casting a vote until receiving the 
latest, opinion poll from their districts. Few 
business executives set a production schedule 
or plan a sales campaign without first com- 
missioning some “market research.” 


PARTICIPANT-OBSERVER STUDIES. Some things 
can be fully understood only by experiencing, 
them. The participant observer seeks insight by 
taking part in whatever is being studied, For 
example, a participant observer wishing to 
study labor unions might join one, work at a 
job, attend union meetings, and possibly 
become a minor union official. To study a 


personal participation and intimate observa- 
tion, the participant observer may gain in- 
sights which no external observation would 
provide. 

Some years ago, a white novelist was com- 
missioned by Ebony magazine to make a 
participant-observer study of black life. With 
his hair trimmed short and his skin darkened 
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‘The participant observer seeks insight 
by taking part personally. 


bya drug, he traveled about the South, where 
everyone identified him as a black. Although 
he was a native southerner, he found that 
the experience of being treated as a black 
brought many surprising revelations about 
black life in the United States at that time 
(Griffin, 1961]. In another participant-ob- 
server study, Zablocki visited and lived in 
120 rural communes over a ten-year period 
[Zablocki, 1980]. 

There are pitfalls in this technique. The 
participant observer may become so emotion- 
ally involved as to lose objectivity and become 
a dedicated partisan instead of a neutral 
observer. Or the participant observer may 
overgeneralize—that is, assume that what is 


found in the group studied is also true of all 
other groups. Since the data are largely im- 
pressionistic, conclusions are not easily veri- 
fied. Yet the participant observer is not just 
“looking at things,” but is applying a sophis- 
ticated scientific methodology [Bruyn, 1966; 
Friedrichs and Ludke, 1975] which has given 
us many insights and suggested many hy- 
potheses for further study. 

Is it ethical to pretend to be a loyal member 
of a group in order to study it? Is such a 
deception justifiable? It is not easy to say 
when a deception ceases to be harmless. 
Perhaps the best answer is that a reputable 
scientist will be careful not to injure the people 
being studied. 

The eyewitness account is an amateur, small- 
scale participant-observer study. How do peo- 
ple act after a disaster, such as a tornado or 
an explosion? What happens at a religious 
revival, a riot, a picket-line disturbance? Rarely 
is there a visiting sociologist, pencil in hand, 
ready to record the event. Social scientists 
often seek eyewitness accounts from persons 
who were there. A detailed eyewitness ac- 
count, collected as soon as possible after the 
event, is a useful source of information. Such 
accounts must be used with care, for the 
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eyewitness is usually an untrained observer, 
who may not be reliable. Many studies have 
shown the undependability of eyewitness 
identification and how easily eyewitness re- 
ports can be “slanted” by the way the ques- 
tions are put to the witness [Loftus, 1974, 
1979; Buckhout, 1975]. Yet the eyewitness 
account is priceless source of data for the 
social scientist. 


CASE STUDIES. The case study is a complete, 
detailed account of an event, situation, or 
development. It may be a life history of a 
person, a complete account of an event, or a 
detailed study of an organization, Erikson 
[1976] made a study of the consequences of 
one disaster, the dam break and flash flood 
in 1972, in Buffalo Creek, West Virginia, 
interviewing survivors and reading all the 
recorded testimony available. The case history 
of a group—a family, a clique, a union, a 
religious movement--may suggest some in- 
sights into group behavior. An accurate, de- 
tailed account of a riot, a panic, an orgy, a 
disaster, or any social event may have sci- 
entific value. An unhappy family, a happy 
family, a community, an organization—al- 
most any phenomenon can be studied by the 
case-study technique. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the case study 
is in the suggestion of hypotheses, which can 
then be tested by other methods. Much of 
our reliable knowledge about juvenile delin- 
quency, for instance, has developed through 
the testing of hypotheses which were sug- 
gested by early case studies of delinquents 
[Thomas, 1923; Shaw, 1931]. Much of our 
present knowledge of personality disorgani- 
zation stems from hypotheses suggested by 
a classic collection of case studies in Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America 1923]. These hypotheses are not 
often tested by the case-study method but by 
other methods. 

A generalization cannot be based upon a 
single case, for a case can be found to “prove” 


almost anything. Generalizations must be 
based upon a large mass of carefully proc- 
essed data, and the collection of a great many 
case studies is expensive. Also it is difficult 
to “add up” a number of case studies or 
compute averages or other statistical com- 
putations. Therefore we seldom use case stud- 
ies when seeking to test a hypothesis. But 
after the hypothesis has been tested and we 
have arrived at some sound generalizations, 
a good case study may give a beautiful illus- 
tration of these generalizations. For example, 
there is conclusive evidence that juvenile 
delinquency is closely associated with unsat- 
isfactory family life [Glueck and Glueck, 1959]. 
A case study showing how unsatisfactory 
family life has apparently encouraged delin- 
quency in a particular family makes a vivid 
illustration of this generalization. 


‘These several kinds of studies often over- 
lap, and a study may fit into more than one 
dassification. For example, Roebuck and Frese 
[1976] made a study of an after-hours night- 
club (serving liquor after legal closing hours). 
They posed as ordinary patrons while listen- 
ing and talking with the “night people.” 
Theirs was a participant-observer study (they 
observed patrons while posing as patrons), 
an impressionistic study (they collected 
impressions, not statistics), and a case study 
(they studied one club). The Zablocki study of 
communes mentioned earlier was a partici- 
pant-observer study (he lived in communes), 
a cross-sectional study (120 of them), a lon- 
gitudinal study (over a ten-year period), a 
questionnaire study (asking the same ques- 
tions in each), and a statistical comparative 
study (he collected factual data on commu- 
nards and compared them with other groups 


of people). 


EVALUATION RESEARCH. Almost half the fed- 
eral government's expenditures are for “hu- 
man resources,” including social action pro- 
grams such as Head Start, delinquency 


prevention, drug rehabilitation, job training, 
and many others. Do they work? Or is the 
money wasted? May they even do more harm 
than good? 

‘The use of scientific research procedures to 
measure the effectiveness of an action pro- 
gram is called evaluation research [Suchman, 
1967; Abt, 1977; Cook, 1978]. Evaluation re- 
search may use any of the kinds of studies 
described in the preceding pages. Its object 
is to replace guesswork with knowledge in 
deciding what programs to continue and how 
to improve them. (At least in theory, this is 
the purpose; in practice, the purpose of eval- 
uation research may be to develop proof of 
the program’s “success” so that funding will 
be continued.) 

Evaluation research is not easy, for many 
variables must be controlled. Often the find- 
ings of various evaluation studies are 30 
conflicting that no firm conclusions can be 
drawn. For example, Nancy St. John [1975] 
reviewed dozens of studies of the effects of 
school desegregation on pupil learning and 
found that the reported effects varied so 
widely that no clear decision could be ren- 
dered. Even when numerous studies do agree, 
they may be disbelieved or ignored. Studies 
critical of an agency may be quietly buried, 
and those whose conclusions conflict with 
popular beliefs are disregarded. For example, 
a number of studies have shown that high 
school driver-training courses have little or 
no effect upon driver accident rates [Moyni- 
han, 1968; Harmon, 1969, Conley and Smiley, 
1976], but it appears that people have made 
a common-sense judgment that driver train- 
ing “must work” and simply ignore evidence 
that it does not. 

Despite the difficulties and pitfalls, evalu- 
ation research is one of the most important 
and most rapidly growing areas of sociological 
research, with new books appearing every 
year [Guba and Lincoln, 1981; Meyers, 1981; 
Crane, 1982], along with an Evaluation Studies 
Review Annual and a quarterly journal, Eval- 


uation Review. While evaluation research is 
imperfect, the alternative is to rely on hunches 
and guesswork in designing social action 
programs. 


The Problem of Sampling 


In most research, we save time by examining 
only a sample of an entire universe—whatever 
we are studying, whether it is tomato plants, 
laboratory animals, college freshmen, or 
working wives. If the sample is properly 
selected, it will give an accurate picture of 
the entire universe under study. But to do 
this, the sample must be representative; that 
is, all kinds of people (or tomato plants, or 
whatever) must appear in the sample in the 
same proportions as they appear in the universe 
being studied. Thus, a representative sample 
of the student body must contain the same 
proportion of freshmen, males, blacks, com- 
muters, business majors, and married stu- 
dents as found in the entire student body. 
The most common way of doing this is to 
select a random sample 

The term, “random,” suggests a selection 
without any system or design, such as choos- 
ing anyone who is handy—people passing a 
particular street corner, or climbing the library 
steps. But this would be an uncontrolled sample, 
for there are no controls to insure that it will 
be representative. 

A random sample is selected so that each 
person in the universe being studied has an 
equal chance of being in the sample. We 
might take every tenth, or fiftieth, or hun- 
dredth name in the student directory. Or we 
might feed all the student numbers into the 
computer and program it to make a random 
selection. Every tenth address on the com- 
munity’s mail-delivery routes, every twen- 
tieth hospital admission, or every hundredth 
driver's license would give random samples 
of local residents, hospital patients, or auto- 
mobile drivers. 

While a random sample is quite represent- 
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ative, a stratified random sample is still more 
perfectly representative. In such a sample, 
we first determine what percentage of each 
category of the universe under study would 
be in the sample and then program the com- 
puter to select a random sample of each 
category. For example, suppose that our uni- 
versity student body is 32 percent freshmen, 
49 percent male, 12 percent black, and 45 
percent commuters (plus other categories). In 
a representative sample, each 100 members 
of the sample should include 32 freshmen, 
49 males, 12 blacks, and 45 commuters. The 
computer is then programmed to make a 
random selection of 32 freshmen from all the 
freshmen, 49 males from all the males, and 
so on. 

A self-selected sample is composed of vol- 
unteers, such as persons who write letters to 
the editor or to their senator or who mail in 
magazine questionnaires. It is unknown how 
these volunteers compare with those who did 
not volunteer. Is it mainly the “far-outs” or 
the “squares” who mail in the questionnaires? 
Thus, The Hite Report (Hite, 1976], a sex book 
pretending to be a research study of women’s 
sex lives, was based upon a 3 percent return 
of mailed questionnaires. Ms. Hite’s sequel, 
The Hite Report on Male Sexuality (Hite, 1981] 
did a little better, getting a 6 percent return 
With such tiny returns, these books should 


Science separates itself from pseudoscience 
along a number of dimensions. One of these 
dimensions is accessibility of the data. Scientific 
data are consensually validated by open inspec- 
tion of the recorded observations or through 
replication of the relevant phenomena. Following 
publication of major observations itis an accepted 
practice in science for researchers to allow col- 
leagues who are doing serious work in the same 
field to have access to their original data. When 
researchers consistently refuse to allow col- 
leagues such access, something important is 
being signaled. Of course data may get lost or 


be viewed as popular entertainment, not as 
research. 


DISAGREEMENTS IN SCIENCE 


Since scientists are supposed to follow certain 
standard procedures in collecting data and 
arriving at conclusions based upon scientific 
evidence, unsullied by bias, vanity, or vested 
interest, why do scientists so often disagree? 
Sometimes two different scientists, working 
with the same data, arrive at opposite con- 
clusions. For example, the Jacobs study men- 
tioned earlier (Jacobs, 1978] concluded that 
more property crimes are committed where 
economic inequality is greater. But another 
sociologist, using the same data, found no 
such relationship as Jacobs claimed [Bailey, 
1981]. Each of these scholars claims that the 
other is using defective methodology [Bailey, 
1981; Jacobs, 1981] 

Such contests are common in all sciences. 
Differing sets of data, differing methods of 
handling data, differing perspectives, and 
possible errors all add up to many disagree- 
ments. Most disagreements are resolved in 
time, but by then new disagreements have 
arisen. It would be easier for students if 
everything were neatly classified as “defi- 
nitely true” or “definitely false,” but the 


destroyed or be dificult or costly to retrieve in 
the form required. Or they may be classified 
information or have commercial value that a 
‘scientist may wish to exploit prior to their general 
release. However, when none of these consid- 
erations is applicable, a refusal to supply a copy 
of a set of data leads to the unpleasant inference 
that something is wrong, that the data do not 
support what is claimed for them, that the data 
are an embarrassment following an extravagant 
‘claim that cannot be substantiated. 

(Davi F. Marks, “Remote Visting Revisted.” The Skeptic! 
Inguier, ot Vi No.4, Summer 1982, P. 19) 


world of scientific knowledge just is not like 
that. Separating scientific truth from error is 
a difficult task, but an exciting one! 


PURE AND APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 


A distinction between pure and applied sci- 
ence is drawn in every scientific field. Pure 
science is a search for knowledge, without 
primary concern for its practical use. Applied 
science is the search for ways of using scientific 
knowledge to solve practical problems. A 
biochemist who seeks to learn how a cell 
absorbs food or how a cell ages is working 
as a pure scientist. If this biochemist then 
tries to find some way to control the aging 
process, this is applied science. A sociologist 
making a study of “the social structure of a 
slum neighborhood” is working as a pure 
scientist; if this is followed by a study of “how 
to prevent delinquency in a slum neighbor- 
hood,” this is applied science. Many people 
view sociology entirely as an applied sci- 
‘ence—trying to solve social problems. Prop- 
erly viewed, it is both a pure and an applied 
science. For unless a science is constantly 
searching for more basic knowledge, its “prac- 
tical applications of knowledge” are not likely 
to be very practical. 

Practical applications of sociological knowl- 
edge have become quite common. Some so- 
ciologists are employed by corporations, gov- 
ernment bureaus, and social agencies, often 
in evaluation research but sometimes in ad- 
ministration. Sociologists are often consulted 
by legislative committees in preparing new 
legislation. While the political clout of oppos- 
ing interest groups may be the prime deter- 
minant of social policy decisions, the policy 
recommendations of social scientists are a 
significant factor in the legislative process. 

On many social questions, such as the 
causes and treatment of crime and delin- 
quency, drug and alcohol addiction, sex of- 
fenses, the causes and consequences of race 
discrimination, or the adjustment of the fam- 


ily toa changing society, there is considerable 
scientific knowledge within the social sci- 
ences. Often this knowledge is rejected by 
people who prefer to follow their prejudices, 
but as a nation, we are beginning to apply 
scientific methods to our thinking about social 
issues. 


Popular Sociology 


A great deal of sociological material reaches 
print through people who are not sociologists. 
The popular magazines are studded with 
articles on crime, family life, sex, education, 
suburbia, social class—practically every so- 
iological topic imaginable. This is popular 
sociology—treatment of sociological topics, 
usually by writers without much formal so- 
iological training, and aimed at a popular 
audience. Popular sociology at its worst is 
seen in articles like the “sex-and-sin” exposés 
upon which certain men’s magazines dwell 
so fondly. Such articles are generally descrip- 
tively inaccurate, with a total lack of the 
interpretative analysis which would fit the 
facts into a relevant social context. At the 
opposite pole are many writers who do a 
fairly creditable job of popularizing socio- 
logical findings. For example, Stoner and 
Parke’s All God's Children [1977], a study of 
new religious cults, and Davis's Hometown 
[1981] are written by nonsociologists, but the 
authors are careful, observant, sensitive re- 


and instances of misplaced emphasis, doubt- 
ful interpretation, oversimplification, and too- 
sweeping generalization. Yet it is likely that 
popular understanding of sociological topics 
has been greatly increased by such writers. 
Why isn’t popular sociology written by 
professional sociologists? For the same reason 
that popular science is usually written by 
journalists, rather than by scientists. Popular 
writing is a special skill which few scientists 
or professors have mastered. Furthermore, 
the scientist's passion for accuracy and for a 
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careful qualification of all statements is a 
positive handicap in popular writing. Un- 
willingness to oversimplify, to overdramatize, 
or to indulge in grandly sweeping generali- 
zation make the professional's writing more 
accurate but less exciting. Sociologists write 
for the scholarly audience while journalists 
popularize sociology, more or less accurately, 
for the public. 


THE ROLES OF THE SOCIOLOGIST 


What is the proper task of the sociologist? Is 
it merely to observe human action with the 
calm, detached curiosity of the ecologist who 
counts the lemmings as they dive into the 
sea? Or should the sociologist rush into social 
action? Should the professor of sociology 
encourage students to develop a detached 
understanding of social phenomena or inspire 
them to man the barricades for social reform? 
What is the proper role for the sociologist in 
a changing society? 


The Sociologist as Research Scientist 


Like all scientists, sociologists are concerned 
with both collecting and using knowledge. 
They share in these tasks in various ways. 


CONDUCTING SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. As a 
scientist, the sociologist’s foremost task is to 
discover and organize knowledge about social 
life. A number of full-time research sociolo- 
gists are employed by universities, govern- 
ment agencies, foundations, or corporations, 
and many sociologists divide their time be- 
tween teaching and research. Many univ 

sity sociologists are engaged in “funded 
research, with all or part of their salaries and 
their research expenses paid from research 
grants made by government agencies, foun- 
dations, or corporations. These grants are 
made to sociologists who submit an accept- 
able proposal for research on a particular 
topic. Since little research can be conducted 


without research funds, this gives the funding 
agencies great power to influence the direc- 
tion of sociological research. 

Radical critics of sociology (including some 
sociologists) claim that, behind a facade of 
ethical neutrality and objectivity, sociologists 
have prostituted their research talents to the 
support of the interests of the funding agen- 
cies, and have thus supported militarism, 
racism, and other forms of oppression [Gould- 
ner, 1962, 1970; Frederichs, 1970, pp. 82-85; 
any issue of The Insurgent Sociologist]. 

Whether sociological research has been 
widely corrupted in this manner may be 
debated [Horton and Bouma, 1971]. What is 
indisputable is that problems of bias and 
partisanship are present in all research, and 
that research findings are often helpful to the 
interests of some people and damaging to the 
interests of other people (Becker, 1967]. Even 
the definition of a research problem may carry 
an implicit bias. For example if we state a 
research problem as, “What characteristics of 
poor people contribute to their poverty?” we 
imply that the responsibility rests mainly on 
the poor people themselves; but if we define 
the problem as, “What social arrangements 
produce poverty?” then the responsibility is 
placed upon “society.” 

Throughout most of the history of sociol- 
ogy, sociologists were often accused of being 
radical subversives whose research and teach- 
ing were a threat to established institutions 
and vested interests. Many older sociologists 
today, still bearing the scars of the anticom- 
munist witchhunts of the 1950s, are puzzled 
and hurt when students and younger soci- 
ologists accuse them of having been lackeys 
of capitalistic oppression all their lives! But 
the question of the responsibility of the sci- 
entist to society is as old as science itself, and 
will not soon be settled. 


CORRECTING POPULAR NONSENSE. Another 
task of the sociologist as a scientist is to clear 
away the intellectual rubbish of misinforma- 
tion and superstition which clutters so much 


of our social thinking. Sociologists have helped 
to bury a great deal of nonsense about hered- 
ity, race, class, sex differences, deviation, and 
nearly every other aspect of behavior. It is 
due partly to the findings of sociology that 
today we rarely hear an educated person 
argue that the white race is innately superior, 
that women are intellectually inferior to men, 
that behavior traits are inherited, or that rural 
people are less “immoral” than urbanites— 
ideas which nearly every educated person 
accepted a half century ago. By helping re- 
place superstition and misinformation with 
accurate knowledge about human behavior, 
sociologists are perhaps performing their most 
important function 


MAKING SOCIOLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. Al- 
though the track record of sociologists in 
making social predictions is not impressive, 
someone must make social predictions. Every 
policy decision is based upon certain as- 
sumptions about the present and future state 
of the society. A legislator who says “We 
need more severe penalties to curb drug 
pushing” is predicting that more severe pen- 
alties actually will curb the narcotics business 
without creating even greater problems. An- 
other legislator who says “Legalize mari- 
juana” is making a set of predictions about 
the consequences of this action. Thus every 
policy recommendation inevitably implies a 
set of assumptions and predictions. What sort 
of predictions do sociologists offer? Here are 
a few samples, offered without explanation 
or documentation at this point, as examples 
of the kind of predictions sociologists can 
make: 


The trend toward employment of women will 
continue until most women are working for 
most of their married lives. 


Birth ates will fall to approach death rates, 
or death rates will rise to approach birth rates. 


Despite some experimentation with alterna- 
tives, the monogamous nuclear family will 


continue to be the basic family type in the 
United States. 


The present popularity of jeans and casual 
clothing amoung young people will be fol- 
lowed by a return to high-style clothing. 


The recent trend toward early retirement will 
soon be replaced by efforts to lengthen the 
work career. 


Most social science prediction consists not 
of predicting specific developments, as the 
astronomer predicts an eclipse, but of fore- 
casting the general pattern of trends and 
changes which seem most probable [e.g., Bell, 
The Coming of Post-Industrial Society: A Venture 
in Social Forecasting, 1973]. All such predictions 
or forecasts should be offered with a certain 
humility, for no certainty attends them. In- 
stead, social scientists offer them as the best, 
most informed guesses available upon which 
to base our policy decisions and expectations 
for the future. 


The Sociologist as Policy Consultant 


Sociological prediction can also help to esti- 
mate the probable effects of a social policy. 
Every social policy decision is a prediction. A 
policy (e.g., federal grants for Head Start) is 
begun in the hope that it will produce a 
desired effect (e.g., narrow the educational 
gap between poorer and more prosperous 
children). Policies have often failed because 
they embodied unsound assumptions and 
predictions. Sociologists can help to predict 
the effects of a policy, and thus contribute to 
the selection of policies which achieve the 
intended purposes. For example: 


What effect does dropping out of high school 
have upon a youth’s future earnings? (Little 
or none, when other factors are equal.) 


What would be the effect of intensified law 
enforcement upon campus marijuana use? 
(Little or no reduction, with aggravation of 
other student-police problems.) 
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Would low birthrates and a small-family norm 
increase marital happiness? (Yes; there is 
research evidence that smaller families are 
better off in every way.) 


Would publishing the names of juvenile de- 
linquents help to reduce delinquency? (No; 
it would more likely increase it). 


Would the suppression of obscene literature 
help to reduce sex crimes and sex immorality? 
(Our limited evidence suggests that it would 
not.) 


Would legal barriers to abortion strengthen 
family life? (No; most sociologists believe this 
would increase illegitimate births, unwanted 
children, child abuse, and family discord.) 


These are a few of the many social policy 
questions which sociologists could help to 
settle. One of the greatest services any schol- 
arly group can offer is to show the society 
what policies are most likely to work in 
achieving its objectives. This is a service which 
sociologists are qualified to perform. 


The Sociologist as Technician 


Some sociologists are engaged in planning 
and conducting community action programs; 
advising on public relations, employee rela- 
tions, problems of morale or of “intergroup 
relations” within the organization; working 
on human relations problems of many sorts. 
Often these sociologists have specialized in 
social psychology, industrial sociology, urban 
or rural sociology, or the sociology of complex 
organizations. 

Recently the term clinical sociologist has ap- 
peared to describe the work of the sociologist 
as technician (Gardner, 1978]. To some extent, 
this is a new name for what sociologists have 
been doing fora long time, but it also includes 
a considerable broadening of the range of 
sociologists’ efforts to be useful in society. 

In such positions the sociologist is working 
as an applied scientist. He or she has been 
engaged to use scientific knowledge in pur- 


suing certain values—a harmonious and ef- 
ficient working force, an attractive public 
image of the industry, or an effective com- 
munity action program. This role raises a 
question of ethics. When a sociologist accepts 
employment as a technician, pursuing values 
chosen by an employer, has scientific integrity 
been compromised? To take an extreme ex- 
ample, there is evidence [Monroe, 1962] that 
gambling operators engaged social scientists 
to find out why people do or do not gamble, 
so that the operators could learn how toattract 
more customers. (We do not know whether 
any sociologists were included.) Would this 
be a form of scientific prostitution? 

The radical critics of “establishment soci- 
ology” charge that sociologists have “sold 
out” whenever they serve as technicians or 
research scholars in any kind of effort to 
maintain or improve the efficiency of the 
government, military, capitalistic, or welfare 
establishments. Thus, not only are sociolo- 
gists (if any) working in war-related activities 
condemned, but even sociologists working in 
programs to improve the health of poor chil- 
dren in Mississippi, to increase agricultural 
output in Peru, or to teach birth control in 
village India are sometimes accused of sup- 
porting “oppression.” This is the classic view 
of the revolutionist—any attempt to make the 
present system work better, or to help people 
find better lives within the system is “op- 
pressive” because it helps to perpetuate the 
system. 

There is no simple answer to the question 
of what clinical appointments it is proper for 
the sociologist to accept. Each sociologist’s 
answer will be found partly in the prevailing 
views of the academic world at that moment 
and partly in his or her own conscience. 


The Sociologist as Teacher 


Teaching is the major career of many sociol- 
ogists. In addition to the concerns and prob- 
lems of teaching in any field, the problem of 
value neutrality versus value commitment is 


a particularly acute question. For example, in 
a course on “poverty,” should the sociologist 
supervise an objective study of facts, theories, 
and policies—possibly sympathetic but as 
objective as possible? Or should the course 
be designed to produce dedicated advocates 
of a particular action program? Should the 
sociologist seek to convert students to con- 
servatism, liberal reformism, or revolutionary 
activism? For some decades the ethics of 
university teaching have demanded that the 
teacher refrain from all conscious “indoctri- 
nation,” but this question is now under spir- 
ited debate, 


The Sociologist and Social Action 


Scientists seek to discover knowledge. Should 
scientists also tell the society how this knowl- 
edge should be used? For example, the genet- 
icists already know something about human 
heredity, and before very long it may be 
possible to control the genetic makeup of 
babies, and “order” babies according to a 
specifications list. Who should decide what 
sort of baby should go to whom? The scien- 
tists? The parents? The government? 

The basic question is whether science— 
specifically sociology—should be value-free. 
For example, sociologists know some things 
about population growth, race relations, ur- 
ban development, and many other matters 
involving questions of public policy. Should 
sociologists become public advocates of birth 
control programs, legalized abortion, wom- 
en's liberation, legalized marijuana, racial in- 
tegration, and many other programs which 
they may consider socially desirable? 

Early sociologists gave an emphatic “yes” 
to this question. Without an adequate foun- 
dation of scientific knowledge, they rushed 
to support all sorts of public policies they 
believed wise. Between 1920 and 1940, many 
sociologists shifted to the view that sociology 
should be a more nearly “pure” science, 
discovering knowledge but not attempting to 
decree how it should be used. They sought 


to build sociology on the model of physics or 
chemistry, as a value-free science. As such, 
it should be committed to no values except 
those of free scientific inquiry. Sociologists 
generally avoided involvement in controver. 
sial issues and sought the status of “pure” 
social scientists. 

More recently, this view has been chal- 
lenged in both physical and social science. 
The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists carries 
many articles by scientists urging their fellows 
to claim a larger role in deciding the uses of 
nuclear science discoveries. Many sociologists 
today believe that sociologists should claim a 
major role in making decisions about public 
policy and should involve themselves in the 
major issues of our society [Lindesmith, 1960; 
Horowitz, 1964; Stein and Vidich, 1964; A. 
Lee, 1966, 1973, 1978; Becker 1967]. They 
charge that sociologists have buried them- 
selves in “safe” research topics, leaving the 
really important questions to nonsociolo- 
gists—questions such as “How can poverty 
be reduced?” “How can schools be inte- 
grated?” “How can communities be orga- 
nized for more civilized social living?” "Should 
the goals and values of American society be 
altered to promote human welfare?” They 
feel that not only do sociologists have a duty 
to say what society might do about problems 
of race conflict, population growth, birth con- 
trol, drug addiction, divorce, sex deviation, 
medical care, etc., but that sociologists have 
a duty to say what our society should do about 
such problems. Books like Shostak’s Putting 
Sociology to Work [1974] provide concrete ex- 
amples of how sociologists are involving 
themselves in social issues and constructive 
social action and show what they have learned 
from these experiences. 

Sociology today, in common with all the 
other social sciences, has some members who 
insist that, both individually and as an aca- 
demic discipline, sociologists should openly 
and publicly support the “radical reconstruc- 
tion of society” (Szymanski, 1970; Colfax and 
Roach, 1971; D. Horowitz, 1971; Sternberg, 
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1977]. This question is receiving much atten- 
tion in sociological literature [Douglas, 1970; 
Lee, 1978; Harris, 1980]. Whether sociology 
should be value-free is an unsettled question, 
but sociologists are agreed upon the following 
propositions: 

(1) Sociologists should show the relation- 
ships between values. In short, sociologists 
may say, “If this is what you want, here is 
what you must do to get it.” If stable, en- 
during marriages are more important than 
happiness in marriage, then divorce should 
be made more difficult; if happy marriages 
represent the more important value, then 
fairly easy divorce should permit the unhap- 
pily married to separate and try again. If we 
wish to arrest urban blight and suburban 
sprawl, some private property rights will have 
tobe sacrificed. If we wish to clean up polluted 
rivers, we must be prepared to spend a lot 
of tax money in doing so. Sociologists may 
clarify what value sacrifices must be made if 
we wish to attain certain other values. 

(2) A sociologist as an individual may prop- 
erly make value judgments, support causes, 
and join reform movements, like any other 
citizen. As a scientist, the sociologist may not 
know whether television violence is harmful 
to children, and therefore might not make 
public recommendations, but as a parent will 
make a decision according to his or her per- 
sonal beliefs and values. As a scientist, the 
sociologist may not be able to say whether 
gambling or marijuana should be forbidden, 


but as a citizen he or she is free to express 
opinions and support personal value judg- 
ments. 

Beyond this there is no complete agreement 
among sociologists concerning what role they 
should assume. Most sociologists have some 
firm opinions on what policies society should 
follow and are in considerable agreement with 
one another upon many of these policies. 
Possibly the time will come when the social 
policies which seem best to most sociologists 
will also seem best to the rest of the society. 
As persons who cannot and would not di- 
vorce themselves from the society in which 
they live, most sociologists hope so. 


THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY 


Students are sometimes delighted to find in 
sociology (or another social science) evidence 
that some of their parents’ fondest beliefs are 
outmoded superstitions, But when they find 
evidence that their own beliefs are scientifi- 
cally unfounded, their reaction to this correc- 
tion may not differ greatly from that of their 
parents. To separate sense from nonsense is 
one of the objectives of sociology. Only those 
who are willing and able to subject their 
beliefs, assumptions, and practices to objec- 
tive scientific scrutiny will gain much from 
the study of any of the social sciences, 


The Use of Concepts in Sociology 


Every field of study makes the student mem- 
orize many words to which the field attaches 
special meanings. This is not an idle ritual; it 
is done because precise concepts are neces- 
sary. First, we need carefully expressed concepts 
to carry on a scientific discussion. How would 
you explain machinery to a person who had 
no concept of “wheel”? How useful to a 
specialist would a patient's medical history 
be if her physician had recorded it in the 
language of the layman? The several dozen 
sociological concepts which will harass the 


student in this book are necessary for a clear 
discussion of social phenomena. 

Secondly, the formulation of concepts leads to 
increased knowledge. Some accurate descriptive 
knowledge must be organized before a con- 
cept can be framed. Then the analysis and 
criticism of this new concept point up the 
gaps and errors in present knowledge. Use 
of the concept often calls attention to facts 
and relationships which may have been over- 
looked. Years ago while studying migration, 
Park [1928] framed the concept of the marginal 
man who is on the fringes of two groups or 
two ways of life while fully belonging to 
neither. The use of this concept quickly led 
to the recognition that there were many kinds 
of marginal persons—the person of mixed 
racial ancestry, who belongs clearly to neither 
race; the supervisor, who is not clearly either 
“management” or “labor”; the ambitious 
climber, no longer in the lower class yet not 
securely a middle-class person; and many 
others. Sound concepts like that of margin- 
ality lead to increased knowledge. 

Finally, concepts are useful as verbal short- 
hand. At the hardware store, it is faster to 
ask for a “wing-nut” than for “one of those 
funny nuts with little ears on it so it can be 
tightened by hand.” The term “control group” 
replaces an entire sentence in a research 
report or discussion. Every discipline devel- 
‘ops concepts as time-savers 

Most of the concepts of sociology are ex- 
pressed in words which also have a popular 
meaning, just as the term order has one 
meaning in zoology, another at the restaurant 
table, and still another at a law-and-order 
political rally. Every science appropriates some 
common words and makes them into scien- 
tific concepts by giving them a specific defi- 

ition. Sociology is no exception. 


Careers in Sociology 


A student who becomes interested in a subject 
may wonder what possibilities it holds for a 
career. A combination of courses which con- 
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stitutes an undergraduate major or minor in 
sociology is not, in itself, preparation for a 
professional career as a sociologist. Under- 
graduate majors and minors are useful mainly 
as background preparation for other careers: 
(1) In social work, the better jobs demand a 
graduate degree in social work, and a strong, 
undergraduate major in sociology is usually 
recommended. (2) In the professions—medi- 
cine, law, engineering—it has been found 
that undergraduate social science courses are 
useful. (3) Secondary schools present some de- 
mand for sociology teachers. (4) Civil service 
positions often include undergraduate sociol- 
ogy among the acceptable educational quali- 
fications for a wide variety of positions in 
lower and middle brackets. (5) Sociologists are 
employed in small numbers by industry, trade 
associations, labor unions, foundations, and 
in fairly large numbers by research organi- 
zations, in a wide variety of positions, very 
often in the administration and conduct of 
research. (6) Newly emergent careers in many 


sorts of action programs have developed in 
recent years—local human relations councils, 
fair employment practices commissions, af- 
firmative action programs, economic oppor- 
tunity programs, job retraining programs, 
foreign aid programs, and many others. 
Changes introduced by the Reagan adminis- 
tration have, for at least the moment, greatly 
curtailed employment opportunities in these 
positions, and their long-term future is un- 
certain. 

An M.A. degree is generally sufficient to 
obtain a teaching position at a junior college 
or community college, but promotions and 
university appointments usually require a 
Ph.D., which is even more necessary for a 
career in sociology than it is in most of the 
other sciences. Among those scientists with 
enough “professional standing in the scien- 
tific community” to be listed in the National 
Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel, 
in 1970 (the most recent issue available as 
this is written), a doctor's degree was held 
by 76 percent of the sociologists, as compared 
with 66 percent of the psychologists, 42 per- 
cent of the economists, 41 percent of the 
physicists, 36 percent of the chemists; the 
sociologists were exceeded only by the an- 
thropologists, 90 percent of whom held a 
doctorate, Of all sociologists, about 84 percent 
are employed by educational institutions, with 
the remainder scattered among many em- 
ployers, mainly government agencies and 
private foundations. Teaching is the major 
activity of 58 percent of sociologists, with 22 
percent engaged primarily in research, and 
16 percent in management and administra- 
tion, most often management and admit 
tration of research (leaving 4 percent in “other” 
work). 

For a quarter century after World War II, 
the employment outlook for sociologists was 
excellent. But since 1977, college enrollments 
have been falling. The Reagan administration 
cut funds for student loans and aids and 
eliminated most federal government funding 
for social science research. As this is written, 


the employment outlook for new sociology 
Ph.D’s is not favorable. To imply otherwise 
would be dishonest. The market for sociolo- 
gists is highly sensitive to federal government 
policies, and these can change rapidly. Any 
student interested in sociology as a career 
should consult sociology faculty members 
upon the current employment prospects and 
should obtain a copy of the booklet Careers in 
Sociology by writing to the American Sociol- 
ogical Association, 1722 N Street, NW, Wash- 
ington, DC, 20036). 

For most students, sociology will not be a 
career but merely part of their general liberal 
arts education, Whatever career they enter, 
they will be members of a society, residents 
ina community, participants in many groups, 
and carriers of the culture to the next gener- 
ation. The study of sociology may aid them 
to fill with greater insight these varied roles 
which are their destiny. 


SUMMARY 


Sociology attempts to study society scientifi- 
cally. Each social science has its own focus, 
and sociology’s is upon the group life of the 
human race and the social products of this 
group life. 

The methods of sociological research in- 
clude experimental and observational studies, 
and many studies can be either cross-sectional 
studies or longitudinal studies (which may be 
either prospective or retrospective). 

Observational studies are of several kinds: 
impressionistic studies, participant-observer stud- 
ies, case studies, questionnaire and interview stud- 
ies, statistical comparative studies, and evaluation 
research studies. A single study may fit into 
more than one of these categories (e.g., a 
longitudinal participant-observer study). 

Sociology like all sciences may be either 
pure or applied. Pure sociology searches for new 
knowledge, while applied tries to 
apply sociological knowledge to practical 
problems. A good deal of more or less accurate 


sociology is popularized by professional jour- 
nalists, who are sometimes incorrectly called 
sociologists. 

The sociologist in the professional role of 
social scientist tends to be a pure scientist 
devoted to discovering and teaching truth 
and occasionally making sociological predic- 
tions. The sociologist may function as an 
applied scientist when employed as a tech- 
nician or consultant, or when in the role of 
private citizen. Whether sociologists as sci- 
entists and teachers should select, recom- 


GLOSSARY 


who is similar in all respects 


mend, and actively promote those policies 
which they believe society should follow is an 
unsettled question. 

The study of sociology will be successful 
only if the student is willing to learn about 
matters which already appear to be familiar. 
The student must learn some concepts which 
are needed for a precise scientific discussion. 
Granted a willingness to engage in serious 
preparation, the student may find a prospec- 
tive career in sociology. 


which members of the sample 


except the variable(s) being are included by voluntary ac- 
bias a tendency, usually un- | studied. tion, such as returning a ques- 
conscious, to see facts in a cer- participant-observer study tionnaire or a letter. 


tain way because of one’s 
wishes, interests, or values. 
case study a complete, de- 
tailed account of an event, situ- 
ation, or development. 

control group a group of sub- 
jects who resemble the experi- | dia. 
‘mental group in all respects ex- 
cept the variable(s) being 
studied. 

cross-sectional study one 


one in which the researcher be- 
comes an active participant in 
whatever is being studied 
popular sociology populariz- 
ing of sociological findings by 
nonsociologists in popular me- 


prospective study one which 
follows the same body of phe- 
nomena forward through a pe- 
riod of time, beginning with 


stratified random sample one 
in which a random sample is 
taken of each of the various 
categories of people in the uni- 
verse studied. 


QUESTIONS 
AND PROJECTS 


1 How would you explain 


which covers a broad range of | the present. 

sociology to an uneducated 
phenomena at a single point in | random-assignment technique a] 
time. one which builds experimentai pis WED a 


evaluation research a study 
measuring the effectiveness of 
an action program. 
experimental group subjects 
whose responses to various ex- 
perimental influences are ob- 
served. 

impressionistic study the sys- 
tematically collected impres- 
sions of a researcher. 
longitudinal study one which 
examines the same body of 
phenomena over a period of 


group. 


tion studied, 


time. retrospective study one which 
studies a body of phenomena, 
working backward from the 
present over a period of time. 
self-selected sample one in | 


matched-pair technique one 
which matches each member of 
an experimental group with a 
person in the control group 


and control groups by assign- 
ing members at random to each 


random sample one in which 
‘every person has an equal 
chance to appear, as when ev- 
ery fifth or tenth, or hundredth 
name is selected. 

representative sample one in 
which all kinds of people ap- 
pear in the same proportions as 
they appear in the total popula- 


standing of academic fields 
of knowledge? How would 
you explain it to a well-ed- 
ucated person whose edu- 
cation had included no so- 
ciology courses? 

2. What is a sociologist? How 
is the term often misused? 

3 What is the difference be- 
tween a prospective and a 
retrospective study? Out- 
line a research design of 
‘each type to study the rela- 
tion between college 
grades and starting salaries 
after graduation. 

4 How do you “contro!” a 
variable? In studying the 


elds and 
Methods of 
Sealey 


w 


n 


possible relation between 
grades and starting sal- 
aries, what are some varia- 
bles that should be con- 
trolled? How could they be 
controlled? 

Why are experimental 
studies rather rare in soci- 
ology? 

What precautions are 
needed in using eyewit- 
ness accounts as sources of 
scientific data? 

How does the participant- 
observer technique differ 
from merely looking at 
things? Isn't everyone a 
participant observer? 

In one study 1,000 ques- 
tionnaires are mailed and 
800 completed question- 
naires are returned: in a 
other study 50,000 ques- 
tionnaires are mailed and 
5,000 are returned. Which 
study will arrive at the 
more reliable conclusions? 
What are the pros and 
cons of defining the sociol- 
‘ogy teacher's role as in- 
cluding active promotion 
among students of values, 
goals, and social policies 
the teacher believes right? 
When you are in an infor- 
mal student “bull session,” 
listen to each statement 
with these questions in 
mind: “How scientifically 
sound is this statement? Is 
it based upon scientific fact 
‘or upon guesswork, folk- 
lore, and wishful thinking? 
Could it be documented 
with adequate scientific 
support?” At the conclu- 
sion, try to estimate what 
proportion of the state- 
ments could be scientifi- 
cally substantiated. 

Discuss the implications of 
these two wordings of a 


possible questionnaire 
item: 


a. Do you favor the taking 
of unborn human life? 
b. Do you favor compul- 
sory childbirth? 

12 Write a brief, impressionis- 
tic account of some group 
‘or some community you 
have observed. Then list 
several of your generaliza- 
tions about the group and 
outline a research project 
for collecting the empirical 
data which would enable 
you to test the accuracy of 
these statements. 

13 Many communities made 
cross-sectional studies in 
the mid-1970s and found 
that black children equalled 
whites in school achieve- 
‘ment in the lower grades 
but fell progressively fur- 


these findings be inter- 
preted as: (a) evidence of 
school failure? (b) evidence 
of school improvement? 

14 Some years ago, the U.S. 
‘Army commissioned a re- 
search team to develop a 
prediction test to tell 
‘whether a man would be 
more effective in the trop- 
ics or the arctic. At consid- 
erable expense, the team 
presented a one-question 
test which was as reliably 
predictive as a longer test. 
‘The question: “Do you 
prefer hot weather or cold 
weather?” Was the money 
wasted? 


SUGGESTED 
READINGS 


‘Adams, Samuel Hopkins: “The 
Juke Myth,” Saturday Review, 


April 2, 1955, pp. 13ff.; re- 
printed in Edgar A. Schuler 
ei al. (eds.): Readings in Soci- 
ology, 5th ed., Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New 
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Lynds’ studies of Middle- 
town a half century ago. 

Dynes, Russell R.: Organized 
Behavior in Disaster, D. C. 
Heath and Company, Lex- 
ington, Mass., 1970. A sum- 
mary of research on behavior 
in disaster situations, show- 
ing how different research 
procedures are used. 

“Freeman, Howard E., and 
Clarence C. Sherwood: Social 
Research and Social Policy, 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., 1970. A 
brief statement of how social 
research can be designed to 
contribute to humane social 


policy. 
Lantz, Herman R.: People of 
Coal Town, Southern Illinois 


University Press, Carbondale, 


1971. A largely impressionis- 
tic case study of a commu- 
nity. Gives few statistics and 
no sweeping generalizations, 
but presents some hypothe- 
ses and interesting sociologi- 
cal description. 

Levitan, Sar A.: “Evaluating 
Social Programs,” Society, 
May/June 1977, pp. 66-68. A 
brief explanation of evalua- 
tion research. 

Lin, Nan: Foundations of Social 
Research, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1976. 
A standard textbook in re- 
search methods. 


Loftus, Elizabeth: “The Incredi- 
bie Eyewitness,” 

Today, December 1974, pp. 
116-119; or *Eyewitness Testi- 
mony, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1979. Comments upon the 
undependability of eyewit- 
ness identifications, 

Roebuck, Julian B., and Wolf- 
gang Frese: The Rendevous: A 
Case Study of an After-Hours 
Club, The Free Press, New 
York, 1976. An interesting 
participant-observer study of 
the “night people” at play. 

"Saunders, William B.: The Soci- 
ologist as Detective: An Itro- 
duction to Research Methods, 
Praeger Publishers, New 
York, 1976. A simply written 
‘explanation and illustration. 
of the types of social research 
study. 

“Shostak, Arthur B. (ed.): Put- 
ting Sociology to Work: Case 


‘Studies in the Application of So- 
ciology to Modern Social Prob- 
lems, David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1974. 
Shows how sociologists may 
share in sound action pro- 
grams. 

Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, published annually by 
the Bureau of the Census, 
and The World Almanac and 
Book of Facts, published an- 
nually by the Newspaper En- 
terprise Association, Two 
useful sources of statistical 
and factual information on 
practically any subject, avail- 
able in any library. Every 
student should be familiar 
with them. 


* An asterisk before the citation indicates 
thatthe tite is available in a paperback 


PART TWO 


Daeiy and 


He ulti 


Many species enter the world 
fully able to care for them- 
selves. All the behavior they 
need to find food, grow, and 
reproduce is already pro- 
grammed within their genes. 
Most of them become some 
‚other creature's breakfast, but 
the few survivors go about 
their business already know- 
ing what they should do and 
how to do it 

The human animal has no 
such programming. Without 
long tender care the human 
infant dies, for humans have 
few inborn behavior patterns. 
Without a society to protect 


them, all human infants would 
perish. Without a culture to 
provide behavior patterns to 
learn and follow, most humans 
would die before finding out 
how to survive. 

Part Two explores how hu- 
mans build societies and de- 
velop cultures, and how each 
Person acquires a culture and 
becomes part of a society. 
Chapter 3, “The Cultural Con- 
text,” studies the nature and 
development of culture. 
Chapter 4, “Personality and 
Socialization,” shows how 
personality is shaped through 
the interaction of heredity, en- 


vironment, culture, group ex- 
perience, and unique experi- 
ence. Chapter 5, “Role and 
Status,” shows how most be- 
havior is organized into a se- 
ties of roles which people can 
fill easily only if properly pre- 
pared. Chapter 6, "Sexuality 
and Sex Roles,” explores the 
nature of human sexual be- 
havior and changing sex roles. 
Chapter 7, “Social Order and 
‘Social Control," shows how 
most people are led to act as 
they are socially expected to 
act much—but not all—of the 
time. 


CULTURE AND SOCIETY 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Geographic Factors 
Nonhuman Social Organization 
CULTURE AS A SYSTEM 

OF NORMS 
Folkways 
Mores 
Institutions 


Laws 
Values 
THE STRUCTURE OF CULTURE 


REAL AND IDEAL CULTURE 
ETHNOCENTRISM 
Personality and Ethnocentrism 


Effects of Ethnocentrism 

XENOCENTRISM 

CULTURE AND HUMAN 
ADJUSTMENT 


Culture and Biological 
Adjustment 

Culture and Social Adjustment 

SUMMARY 

GLOSSARY 

QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

SUGGESTED READINGS 


A Totonac Indian from the va- 
rilta-producing lowlands of 
Mexico's east coast found it 
hard to understand why Ameri- 
can tourists wore such gaudy 
sport shirts, draped themselves 
with such large camera bags, 


What seems ordinary to people from one 
society may seem outlandish to those from 
another. An act can have different meanings 
in different societies. Just as a whale may be 
unaware that it floats in seawater, members 
of a society are generally unaware that they 
are following belief and custom in their behav- 
ior, They seldom wonder why they believe 
and act as they do. Only by imaginatively 
stepping outside one’s own body of belief 
and custom can one become aware of its 
actual nature. From their life experiences 
people develop a set of rules and procedures 
for meeting their needs. The set of rules and 
procedures, together with a supporting set 
of ideas and values, is called a culture. 

A person who is commonly considered 
“cultured” can identify operatic arias, read a 
French menu, and select the right fork. But 
people who are bored by the classics, belch 
in public, and speak in four-letter words also 
have culture. Like most sociological concepts, 
culture is a word with both a popular and a 
sociological meaning. 


CULTURE AND SOCIETY 


The classic definition of culture, framed by 
Sir Edward Tylor (1871, vol. 1, p. 1], reads, 
“Culture . . . is that complex whole which 
includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
custom and any other capabilities and habits 
acquired by man as a member of society.” 
Stated more simply, culture is everything which 
is socially learned and shared by the members of a 
society. The individual receives culture as part 
of a social heritage and, in turn, may reshape 


bought so many useless trink- 
ets, and always taiked so loud. 
"Why are foreigners so queer? 
he exclaimed. as he pointed to 
a group of tourists crowding 
onto a bus headed for the pyra- 
mids just north of Mexico City 


(Eugene A. Nida, 
“Why Are Foreigners So 
Queer?’ A Socioanthropological 
Approach to Cultural Pluralism,” 
International Bulletin of 
Missionary Research, 5:102, 
duly 1981.) 


the culture and introduce changes which then 
become part of the heritage of succeeding 
generations. 

Culture may be divided into material and 
nonmaterial-culture. Nonmaterial culture con- 
sists of the words people use, the ideas, 
customs, and beliefs they hold, and the habits 
they follow. Material culture consists of man- 
ufactured objects such as tools, furniture, 
automobiles, buildings, irrigation ditches, 
cultivated farms, roads, bridges, and, in fact, 
any physical substance which has been 
changed and used by people. Such manufac- 
tured objects are called artifacts, In the game 
of baseball, for instance, the gloves, bats, 
uniforms, and grandstands are a few elements 
of material culture. The nonmaterial culture 
would include the rules of the game, the skills 
of the players, the concepts of strategy, and 
the traditional behavior of players and spec- 
tators. The material culture is always the 
outgrowth of the nonmaterial culture and is 
meaningless without it. If the game of baseball 
is forgotten, a bat becomes just a stick of 
wood. Since the most important part of cul- 
ture is the heritage of ideas, this nonmaterial 
culture will be the major emphasis of this 
book. 

Culture is often confused with society, but 
the two words have different meanings. 
Whereas a culture is a system of norms and 
values, a society is a relatively independent, self- 
perpetuating human group which occupies a ter- 
ritory, shares a culture, and has most of its 
associations within this group. 

A society is an organization of people whose 
associations are with one another. A culture 
is an organized system of norms and values 


which people hold. Thus, the Plains Indians 
included a number of societies (which we call 
“tribes”, yet to a considerable extent they 
shared a similar culture. Adjoining societies 
may have quite different cultures, as with the 
United States and Mexico, or they may have 
quite similar cultures, as with the United 
States and Canada. 

With both concepts—society and culture— 
the boundaries are indistinct. Most societies 
have some contact with neighboring societies. 
Many times in history two societies became 
so interwoven that they became one. Thus, 
many societies were absorbed into Roman 
society. Also, a single society may include 
groups of people who differ in culture, such 
as the French-, German-, and Italian-speaking 
segments of the Swiss population or the 
French- and English-speaking segments of 
the Canadian population. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Biological Factors 


The recent growth of a discipline known as 
sociobiology has drawn renewed attention to 
biological factors in human behavior. Socio- 
biology is defined by its most prominent 
advocate [E. Wilson, 1975, p. 4] as “the 
systematic study of the biological basis of 
human behavior.” We shall look at some 
ways in which the interaction of biology and 
culture influence human behavior, starting 
with the development of human society. 
Cultural accumulation at first was very 
slow. People lived in the open or in caves; 
they used simple stone tools to skin animals 
and cut off chunks of meat; for digging edible 
roots, they probably used pointed sticks. 
There is some evidence that fire was used, 
but it is not known whether humans could 
make fire themselves or simply preserved 
fires started by lightning. During this period 
humans became skilled hunters, but there is 


TABLE 3-1 
IF A MILLION YEARS* OF HUMAN HISTORY 
WERE COMPRESSED INTO THE LIFETIME OF 
ONE SEVENTY-YEAR-OLD PERSON 


1,000,000 
years of Compressed into one 

history seventy-year lifetime 

1.000.000 Pıthecanthropus erectus is born 
years ago 

500,000 Spent half a lifetime learning to make and 
years ago use crude stone axes and knives. 
10.000 Nine months ago, the last ice age over, 
years ago left the cave dwellings, 

5,000 ‘About three months ago, began to cast 
years ago and use metals and built the Pyramids. 
2.000 ‘Seven weeks ago, Christ was bom. 
years ago 

200 Five days ago, crossed the Delaware with 


years ago Washington. 
8% Yesterday, the airplane was invented 


years ago 

11-15 Tris afternoon, landed on the moon, and 

years ago in early evening, broke the DNA (genetic) 
code 

Inthe yoar Tonight, celebrates the arrival ofthe twenty- 

2000 AD. first century! 


"Or several maton years, according to some anthropologists, 


considerable argument as to whether these 
early hominids were humans at all. Their 
cranial capacity was in the range of 425 to 
725 cubic centimeters, which would give them 
a skull measurement similar to that of the 
ape and far below the 1,000 to 2,000 cubic- 
centimeters range of today. 

‘An acceleration in cultural development 
did not take place until the appearance of 
Neanderthal man about 150,000 years ago, 
with a cranial capacity similar to that of 
modern man—averaging about 1,500 cubic 
centimeters. Humans now had enough brains 
to build a culture, but basic inventions such 
as the wheel, the plow, writing, and many 
others were needed before a complex culture 
was possible. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. Biological evolution was 
one of the exciting ideas of the nineteenth 


The Cultural 
‘Context 


century. While many scholars contributed to 
evolutionary theory, its most influential spon- 
sor was the naturalist Charles Darwin. After 
traveling the world and classifying tens of 
thousands of present life forms and fossil 
traces of earlier life forms, he developed, in 
his Origin of Species (1859), the theory that the 
human race had gradually evolved from lower 
orders of life. This came about through the 
survival of those biological forms best fitted 
to survive. The early sociologists wondered 
if there might be an evolutionary pattern in 
the development of human culture and social 
life. 

‘Auguste Comte in his Positive Philosophy 
(1851-1854) wrote of three stages through 
which he believed human thought inevitably 
moved: the theological, the metaphysical (or 
philosophical), and finally the positive (or 
scientific). Herbert Spencer, a sociological 
“giant” of the nineteenth century, was ena- 
mored of “social Darwinism.” He saw social 
evolution as a set of stages through which all 
societies moved from the simple to the com- 
plex and from the homogeneous to the het- 
erogeneous. Implicit in the thinking of both 
Comte and Spencer was an optimism which 
saw the progress of society unfolding in a 
way that would gradually end misery and 
increase human happiness. 

Wars, depressions, and totalitarian govern- 
ments dampened this optimism and made 
the idea of social evolution seem naive. The 
cultural relativists (defined on page 69) de- 
nied that one could speak of a “higher” or 
“lower” type of culture and claimed that every 
culture was simply one of many possible ways 
of coping with the environment. The anthro- 
pologists denied that the direction of change 
isalways from the simple to the more complex 
and pointed out that many primitive tribes 
had a far more elaborate kinship system and 
more ritualistic and ceremonial life than do 
modern societies. Culture historians such as 
Spengler and Toynbee deny the existence of 
any upward linear progress. They claim that 


EVOLUTIONARY 
CHANGES AS 
SOCIETY 
INDUSTRIALIZES 


K 
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Laws binding on all members of the society 
develop. 


Sauron: Based upon Sei, 1908, p. 11; Parsons, 
982, p. 


societies have moved in cycles in which de- 
mocracy and dictatorship follow each other 
with each great civilization eventually de- 
stroyed by barbarians. 

Ideas, however, are hard to kill. The notion 
‚of social evolution,’ which in the middle of 
the twentieth century seemed dead indeed, 
is very much alive today. One of the factors 
in its revival is the example of developing 
countries, As they become industrialized, they 
copy the technology and economic structures 
and many other features of the Western so- 
Geties as a part of this “modernization” [Moore, 
1963; Levy, 1967; Inkeles and Smith, 1974]. 

Are there common characteristics which all 
industrial societies share? Are there common 
patterns which developing countries must 
follow as they modernize? All steel mills, for 
example, must operate in much the same way 
and cannot shut down for an afternoon siesta. 
Modern technology brings many common 
cultural characteristics to any people who 
embrace modern technology. 


in our discussion of scl evolution we are heavily indeed 
to Richard P. Ay Theories of Social Change, Markham 
Publishing Co., 1970. 


Geographic Factors 


Climate and geography are undoubtedly fac- 
tors in cultural development, Extremes of 
climate or topography are serious obstacles 
to many kinds of cultural development. Great 
civilizations do not flourish in the frozen 
Arctic, the torrid desert, the lofty mountain 
range or the tangled forest. People can live 
in these areas and may develop ingenious 
means of coping with natural forces, but such 
areas have not produced great cities or highly 
developed civilizations. On the other hand, 
the earliest great civilizations known to the 
world developed in the lowlands of great 
river basins. When one speaks of ancient 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, or India, one is talking 
primarily of the river valleys of the Nile, 
Euphrates, Tigris, and Indus. Only such areas 
met the requirements for an early civilization: 
(1) fertile land which could support a dense 
population, with part of the people free to 
engage in nonagricultural work, and (2) easy 
transportation to link together a large area. 
in the geographic extremes, however, 
it is hard to find any definite relationship. 
We can find too many examples of similar 
cultures in different climates and of different 
cultures in similar climates. For example, the 
Hopi and the Navajo have lived for centuries 
in the same area of the American Southwest. 
‘The Hopi are agriculturalists living in blocks 
of adobe apartment houses. The Navajo are 
sheep-herding nomads living in small -round, 
domed stick-and-mud houses. Their religion 
and family systems are very different. Dozens 
of such examples show that geographic en- 
vironment sets certain limits but does not 
dictate any particular type of social life. 


Nonhuman Social Organization 


Many nonhuman species have an orderly 
system of social life. Many bird species mate 
for a lifetime and (in contrast to humans) are 
absolutely loyal to their mates. Many species 


of insects, such as ants and bees, have an 
elaborate pattern of social life, complete with 
specialized occupations, lines of authority, 
and detailed distribution of duties and priv- 
ileges. 

The organization of social life in animals 
above the insect level also shows many sim- 
ilarities to human society. This nonhuman 
social life may not be entirely determined by 
instinct. One of the best known instances is 
the pecking order in chickens [Guhl, 1953). 
Establishment of dominance is as much a 
concern among chickens as among humans. 
The chicken yard is a highly stratified area in 
which some hens peck other hens without 
being pecked in return. Dominance is not 
granted automatically but is won either by 
fighting or by a convincing show of force. 
Once dominance is established, it tends to 
last for some time, and a hen which has been 
dominant in one group has an advantage 
when she moves into another poultry neigh- 
borhood. All this certainly sounds a bit similar 
to the determination of leadership in boys’ 
gangs. 

Dominance patterns and territorial defense 
patterns appear among many species [Ar- 
drey, 1966]. Nonhuman societies show many 
other similarities to human societies, yet the 
differences are far more impressive. Among 
each nonhuman species, social life tends to 
be uniform and unchanging. Each lion pride 
acts much like all other lion prides and, 
apparently, the same as lion prides have acted 
for ages. Among humans, social life is infi- 
nitely variable and continuously changing. 

The most important difference between 
humans and other animals is the degree to 
which the life of other animals is based on 
instinct rather than learning. Human beings 
are notably lacking in those inborn patterns 
of behavior which we call instincts in non- 
human species. Instead, they inherit a set of 
organic needs, urges, and hungers which we 
call drives, which must be satisfied in some 
way or other. In their trial-and-error efforts 
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to satisfy their urges, humans create culture, 
with its tremendous variations from society 
to society. Unable to rely upon instinct, hu- 
man beings must build culture in order to 
survive, Culture is a type of substitute for 
instinct since it gives humans direction and 
frees them from perpetual trial and error. 


LANGUAGE AND SYMBOLIC COMMUNICATIONS. 
Many animals can exchange feelings through 
growls, purrs, mating calls, and other sounds. 
Some animals give off odors or make bodily 
movements which convey meanings to one 
another, These sounds and motions are not 
language, for each is largely or entirely an 
inborn, instinctive response rather than an 
acquired, symbolic response. We do not know 


whether a dog growls or barks because it 
wants to tell another dog something; perhaps 
it barks because it feels like barking. As far 
as we know, no dog has yet developed a 
barking code (e.g., one short bark for “et’s 
eat,” two yips for “after you,” etc.). A lan- 
guage is just such a code—a set of sounds with 
a particular meaning attached to each sound. A 
largely emotional or instinctive set of yips 
and yells is not a language, even though these 
sounds do serve to carry some accurate mean- 
ings to others of the species. A mother soon 
learns from her baby’s cry whether it is 
hungry, sick, or angry; but the baby is ex- 
pressing its emotions, not using language. 
Only when an artificial meaning is attached 
to each sound, so that the sound becomes a 


symbol—only then do we have language. The 
idea of “chair” might be represented by any 
one of thousands of vocal sounds; when the 
members of a society agree in dependably 
recognizing one particular vocal sound as 
meaning “chair,” then a word has been added 
to the language. We limit the term language 
to symbolic communication and exclude the 
exchange of meanings through instinctive 
cries and sounds as not being true language. 

Some highly popular books and magazine 
articles have coined the term “body language” 
for the exchange of meanings through ges- 
tures and body postures [Fast, 1970; Scheflen, 
1973]. Some meanings probably are ex- 
changed in this way. The question has re- 
ceived some scientific study [Ekman and Frie- 
sen, 1974; Henley, 1977; Druckman et al., 
1982], but the current popularizations are 
largely based upon intuition and guesswork 
not upon scientific research, Furthermore, 
although “body language” may be a form of 

n, it is not true language, since 
language is limited to communication through 
symbols. 

Only human beings use symbols; therefore, 
only human communication reaches beyond 
the level of exchanging very simple feelings 
and intentions. With symbolic communica- 
tion people can exchange detailed directions, 
share discoveries, organize elaborate activi- 


Oniy the human race uses symbols. 


ties. Without it, they would quickly revert to 
the caves and thickets. 


ANIMAL “CULTURE.” Animals can learn; they 
can form interacting groups and have a social 
life; they can even communicate with one 
another at a very simple level. Some animals 
use objects as tools. For example, the Galé- 
pagos finch selects a suitable twig, pokes it 
into a crack in the tree bark, and gobbles up 
insects and spiders which scuttle out. It then 
saves the twig for the next poke [Smullen, 
1978). 

Chimpanzees have been taught to recog- 
nize a few words in both sign language 
[Gardner and Gardner, 1969] and plastic sym- 
bols [Premack, 1971]. Two chimpanzees which 
became famous because of their role in these 
experiments, Washoe and Sarah, can even 
produce their own messages. As Goodall and 
others have shown, chimpanzees have a greater 
capacity to form attachments, feel emotion, 
and make humanlike responses than people 
had ever imagined (Scarf, 1973; Goodall, 1978). 
Such data lead some scientists to conclude 
that animals can have a culture [D. Hanson, 
1973]. 

There is no evidence, however, that chim- 
panzees use anything like language in the 
wild [Lancaster, 1975; p. 71]. It is doubtful if 
any nonhumans can understand syntax or 
form sentences much less teach these skills 
to one another [Terrace, 1979]. 

A dog can be trained not to eat until given 
the signal by its master. But we cannot imag- 
ine a hungry dog passing up a juicy morsel 
because dogs have reached a collective opin- 
ion that a particular food, although nutritious, 
is quite unsuitable for a proper “gentledog.” 
The conclusion of most social scientists is that 
only humans have a culture. 


CULTURE AS A SYSTEM OF NORMS 


Since culture includes the ways in which 
things should be done, we say that culture is 
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‘Animals both resemble and differ from humans in behavior. 
(Susan Kuklin/Photo Researchers, Inc.) 


normative, which is another way of saying 
that it defines standards of conduct. For 
shaking hands, we extend the right hand; 
this is proper in our culture. For scratching 
our heads we may use either hand; our culture 
has no norm for head scratching. 

The term “norm” has two possible mean- 
ings. A statistical norm is a measure of what 
actually exists; a cultural norm is a concept of 
what is expected to exist. Sometimes the 
statistical norm is referred to as the “real” 
culture and the cultural norm as the “ideal” 
culture. Often people do not distinguish be- 
tween the two norms. The famous Kinsey 
studies sought to find some statistical norms 
of sexual behavior in the United States. The 


effort infuriated many people who confused 
statistical with cultural norms. A statistical 
norm is a measure of actual conduct with no 
suggestion of approval or disapproval. A 
cultural norm is a set of behavior expectations, 
a cultural image of how people are supposed 
to act. A culture is an elaborate system of 
such norms—of standardized, expected ways 
of feeling and acting—which the members of 
a society generally acknowledge and gener- 
ally follow. These norms are of several kinds 
and several degrees of compulsion, as seen 
in the following classification. Most of these 
concepts were developed by the early soci- 
ologist William Graham Sumner in his Folk- 
ways, published in 1906. 


Folkways 


Social life everywhere is full of problems— 
how to wrest a living from nature, how to 
divide the fruits of toil or good fortune, how 
to relate ourselves agreeably to one another, 
and many others. Human beings seem to 
have tried every possible way of dealing with 
such problems. Different societies have found 
a wide variety of workable patterns. A group 
may eat once, twice, or several times each 
day; they may eat while standing, seated in 
chairs, or squatting on the ground; they may 
eat together, or each may eat in privacy; they 
may eat with their fingers or use some kind 
of utensils; they may start with wine and end 
with fish, start with fish and end with wine, 
or reject both. And so it goes for thousands 
of items of behavior. Each trait is a selection 
from a number of possibilities, all of which 
are more or less workable. Through trial and 
error, sheer accident, or some unknown in- 
fluence, a group arrives at one of these pos- 
sibilities, repeats it, and accepts it as the 
normal way of meeting a particular need. It 
is passed on to succeeding generations and 
becomes one of the ways of the folk—hence, 
a folkway. Folkways are simply the customary, 
normal, habitual ways a group does things. Shak- 
ing hands, eating with knives and forks, 
wearing neckties on some occasions and sport 
shirts on others, driving on the right-hand 
side of the street, and eating toast for breakfast 
are a few of our many American folkways. 

New generations absorb folkways partly by 
deliberate teaching but mainly by observing 
and taking part in life about them. Children 
are surrounded by folkways. Since they con- 
stantly see these ways of doing things, they 
come to believe these are the only real ways. 
Customs of other groups appear as quaint 
oddities and not as practical, sensible ways 
of getting things done. 

Even the most primitive society will have 
hundreds of folkways; modern, industrialized 
societies have thousands. Sorting out the 
proper folkway becomes so difficult that Em- 


ily Post was able to earn a fortune as an 
interpreter of our folkways, even though her 
fat volume does not catalog those followed 
by all Americans but lists only some of the 
nonoccupational folkways of the urban upper 
class. Visitors to a foreign country may need 
an etiquette book, lest they give offense. 


Mores 


Some folkways are more important than oth- 
ers. If one uses the wrong fork for one’s salad, 
this is not very important, but if, in our 
society, a woman chooses anyone but her 
husband to sire her child, many aspects of 
financial obligation, property inheritance 
rights, family relationships, and sentimental 
linkage become disrupted. We therefore rec- 
ognize two classes of folkways: (1) those 
which should be followed as a matter of good 
manners and polite behavior and (2) those 
which must be followed because they are 
believed essential to group welfare. These 
ideas of right and wrong which attach to 
certain folkways are then called mores. By 
mores we mean those strong ideas of right and 
wrong which require certain acts and forbid others. 
(Mores is the plural of the Latin word mos, 
but the singular form rarely appears in so- 
iological literature.) 

Members of a society normally share a 
sublime faith that violation of their mores will 
bring disaster upon them. Outsiders, how- 
ever, often see that at least some of the group's 
mores are irrational. They may include food 
taboos which make cattle, hogs, or horses 
unfit to eat; modesty taboos which forbid 
exposure of the face, the ankle, the wrist, the 
breast, or whatever is considered ““immod- 
est”; language taboos which forbid misuse of 
certain sacred or obscene words; and many 
others. Such taboos seem very important to 
their believers but may be entirely unknown 
in other cultures and may have no necessary 
connection with group welfare. It is not nec- 
essary that the act forbidden by the mores 
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TOURISTS NEED 
CULTURAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


Even a friendly grin can go wrong. Americans 
usually smile when shaking hands, but some 
German-speaking people find smiles 100 affec- 
tionate for new business acquaintances. So, 
while you're sizing up a German as a cold fish, 
he or she may be pegging you as the overly 
familiar type. 

Try to break the ice in Germany with the "Wie 
geht's?” ("How goes it?") you got from watching 
war movies, and youll be twice wrong. The 
expression is 100 informal and the question too 
personal for first encounters. 

In Chinese-speaking areas, though, inquiring 
after a person's health is a proper first greeting, 
‘especially for the elderly 

But compliments are tricky in the Orient. You 
exchange them more readily there than in the 
U.S., but pay a Chinese-speaking person a 
‘compliment and he or she will surely decine it. 
Disagreeing is merely the way they accept praise. 
So if an Oriental compliments you, best be 
modest about it 

You can get into trouble by being 100 compli- 
mentary about objects in a Chinese or Japanese 
home; your host may feel obliged to give you 
the item. 

The French are also evasive about compli- 
‘ments. They never say “merci” in response to 
praise, and if you respond to a compliment with 
“thanks,” a French-speaking person could even 
interpret it as ridicule. 

Formality is a must in France. Frenchmen who 
have worked side by side in an office for decades 
stick to formal pronouns when addressing each 
other, unless they also happen to have been 
‘school or military buddies. 


‘And while using first names in business en- 
‘counters is regarded as an American vice in 
many countries, nowhere is it found more offen- 
sive than in France. 

Hand gestures are far trom international. Ital- 
ians wave goodbye with palm up and fingers 
moving back and forth—a beckoning signal to 
Americans. But when people wave the fingers 
with the palm down in China, Japan, and other 
Oriental areas, it's not goodbye—they mean 

People who speak a romance language use 
more hand gestures than most Americans, but 
you can go wrong imitating them. For example, 
it you form a circle with thumb and forefinger, 
most Europeans will know you mean “it's the 
best,” or “O.K.” But in some Latin American 
countries the same gesture has a vulgar con- 
notation. 

‘The easiest place to have a gesture misun- 
derstood abroad is in someone's home. Bearing 
gifts is expected in Japan, but can be considered 
bribe in the Soviet Union. Portuguese and 
Brazilians like to bring foreigners home for dinner, 
but when it's time for you to go, politeness may 
compel them to insist that you stay. In some 
countries punctuality is expected: in others the 
custom is to arrive late. No matter where you 
0 abroad, you can never assume that your best 
table manners will carry the day. You need a 
thorough rundown on local etiquette before you 
visit. 


(Reprinted trom the December issue of Businass Weok by 
Special permission. © 1977, by McGraw-Hill New York, 10020). 


Within each modern country, etiquette varies 
Have you ever made a social blunder because 
of such differences? 


should actually be injurious. If people believe 
that the act is injurious, it is condemned by 
the mores. Mores are beliefs in the rightness 
or wrongness of acts. 

The irrationality of mores should not be 
exaggerated. Some mores are based upon a 


very genuine cause-and-effect relationship. 
For example, random killings would threaten 
group survival and individual peace of mind; 
therefore, every known society has con- 
demned the killing of a fellow member of 
that society (except under certain specified 
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income. Most of the Reformation churchmen, 
both Catholic and Protestant, who ordered 
the torture and burning of heretics were not 
cruel or evil but were decent and often kindiy 
men who did what the mores of the time and 
place required them to do. Mores of our recent 
past have approved child labor, slavery, and 
persecution of minorities and have con- 
demned pacifism, woman suffrage, and sex 
education. Atall times and places good people 
feel pure and righteous when following their 
mores, whatever they may be. 


Institutions 


Some clusters of folkways and mores are more 
important than others; for example, those 
concerned with forming families and raising 
children are more important than those con- 
cerned with playing football. Organized clus- 
ters of folkways and mores dealing with 
highly important activities are embod: 

the social institutions of the society. Institutions 
include behavior nörms, values and ideals, 
and systems of social relationships. For a 
formal definition we suggest: An institution is 
an organized systenr of social relationships which 
embodies certain common values and procedures 
and meets certain basic needs of the society. In 
most complex societies there are five “basic” 
institutions—family life, religion, govern- 
ment, education, and organization of eco- 
nomic activities. In modern societies, science 
isinstitutionalized. Beyond these, the concept 
tapers off into less significant clusters of 
behavior patterns like those surrounding 
baseball, hunting, or beekeeping, which are 
sometimes loosely called institutions but 
probably should not be included because they 
are so much less important. 

Institutions are among the most formal and 
compelling of the norms of a society. When 
the folkways and mores surrounding an im- 
portant activity become organized into a quite 
formal, binding system of belief and behavior, 
an institution has developed. For example, 
banking, corporate enterprise, investment 


markets, checking accounts, and collective 
bargaining are economic institutions which 
began with simple barter thousands of years 
ago and passed through many stages of de- 
velopment. An institution thus includes (1) a 
set of behavior patterns which have become 
highly standardized; (2) a set of supporting, 
mores, attitudes, and values; and (3) a body 
of traditions, rituals and ceremonies, symbols 
and vestments, and other paraphernalia, So- 
cial institutions will be treated in detail in 
later chapters but are introduced here because 
the concept must be used throughout our 
discussion. 


Laws 


While some mores function simply as mores, 
there is a strong tendency for them to become 
incorporated into the laws of a society, Many 
people will obey mores automatically or be- 
cause they want to do the “right” thing. A 
few peopie, however, are tempted to violate 
mores. These people may be forced to con- 
form by the threat of legal punishment. Thus, 
the law serves to reinforce the mores. Those 
who still will not conform are punished, 
imprisoned, or even executed. Sometimes 
laws are passed which do not really harmo- 
nize with mores, and their enforcement then 
becomes difficult or even impossible. 

One example of this is the Eighteenth 
Amendment, passed in 1919, which outlawed 
the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquor. 


‘Sometimes laws do not harmonize with the mores. 


The law was bitterly opposed by a sizeable 
proportion of the population and was re- 
pealed in 1933 when it became obvious that 
enforcement was impossible. Many people 
today would say the same is true of laws 
prohibiting the sale and possession of mari- 
juana. Laws against ethnic discrimination did 
not reflect everyone's views when they were 
passed but are defended on the ground that 
they “educate” and thus promote a change 
in the mores which leads to an eventual 
willingness to observe such laws. 

Mores do change, and the actions they 
command in one era, they may forbid in 
another. The change, however, is seldom 
conscious and deliberate but is a gradual 
adaptation to changing circumstances. Sum- 
ner referred to this kind of change as crescite, 
a type of natural development little affected 
by conscious human decisions [Sumner, 1940, 
pp. 53-55]. No legislature, for instance, de- 
creed the end of corsets for women; they 
were simply phased out as more relaxed life- 
styles made them needless. Similarly, it was 
not formal changes in the laws but a change 
of beliefs which finally ended the burning of 
witches, 

This discussion of law as a codified expres- 
sion of the mores is a functionalist view of 
law. Conflict sociologists see law as a tool of 


the powerful in controlling and exploiting the 
powerless. They see law as a means of legi- 
timizing exploitation, while police and courts 
enforce the arrangements whereby some 
maintain their privileges at the expense of 
the underprivileged (Krisberg, 1975; Quin- 

ey, 1977]. Both views are correct. In any 
complex society, law enforces the mores and 
also protects and preserves the social system 
in which there are always some who are more 
privileged than others. 


Values 


Mores are ideas about whether acts are right 
or wrong. Values are ideas about whether expe- 
riences are important or unimportant. For ex- 
ample, there is no moral debate about whether 
Classical music is right or wrong. But while 
some people consider hearing Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony one of life's great experi- 
ences, for others it is a crashing bore. People 
who highly value physicabfitness will exercise 
regularly and watch their food and drink. 
Values thus guide a persons’ judgments and 
behavior. 

In each society, some values are prized 
more highly than others. Punctuality, mate- 
rial progress, and competition are major val- 
ues in American society, while none of these 
is important to the Hopi Indians. The mem- 
bers of a simple society generally are closely 
agreed upon a single set of values, while 
complex societies develop conflicting value 
systems, For example, is it more important 
to promote maximum economic development 
or to protect the environment? Should people 
develop individuality or be responsive to 
group opinion? Is change better than stability? 
Would a return to the “simple life” be a gain 
or a loss? Value disagreements are endless in 
complex societies, and values change from 
time to time. Value shifts also affect the 
folkways and mores. For example, the value 
shift toward sexual permissiveness is chang- 
ing the mores of courtship, legal decisions 
about “palimony,” and patterns of family life. 
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Meanwhile, the Moral Majority and others 
are making a determined effort to restore 
traditional sex and family values. 

Value is closely related to price [Mitchell, 
1968, p. 218]. Price is the money cost of a 
good or service, and the price one will pay 
measures how highly one values one good 
or service compared to others. 

Values are an important part of every cul- 
ture. An act is considered “legitimate’—that 
is, morally acceptable—when itis in harmony 
with accepted values. When our values de- 
fined the admirable woman as dutiful, do- 
mestic, and dependent, it was “legitimate” 
to discourage higher education for women; 
now that we increasingly admire women who 
are self-reliant, independent, and successful, 
higher education for women is considered 
legitimate and necessary. 


THE STRUCTURE OF CULTURE 


A culture is not simply an accumulation of 
folkways and mores; it is an organized system 
of behavior. Let us see some of the ways in 
which culture is organized. 


Cultural Traits and Complexes 


The smallest unit of culture is called a trait. 
Hoebel's definition [1949, p. 499] is: “A re- 
putedly irreducible unit of learned behavior 
pattern or material product thereof.” Traits 
of the material culture would include such 
things as the nail, the screwdriver, the pencil, 
and the handkerchief. Nonmaterial culture 
traits would include such actions as shaking 
hands, driving on the right-hand side of the 
road, kissing to show affection, or saluting 
the flag. Each culture includes thousands of 
traits. 

Is the dance a trait? No; it is a collection of 
traits, including the dance steps, some for- 
mula for selecting the performers, and a 
musical or rhythmic accompaniment. Most 
important of all, the dance has a meaning— 


Material culture consists of any physical 
substance which has been changed by 
human intervention. 


as a religious ceremonial, a magical rite, a 
courtship activity, a festive orgy, or some- 
thing else. All these elements combine to 
form a culture complex, a cluster of related 
traits. Another cluster of objects, skills, and 
attitudes forms the surfing complex? Dozens 
more could be added. 

The culture complex is intermediate be- 
tween the trait and the institution. An insti- 
tution is a series of complexes centering upon 
an important activity. Thus, the family in- 
cludes the dating complex, the engagement- 
and-wedding complex, the honeymoon 
complex, the child-care complex, and several 
others. Some complexes are parts of institu- 
tions; others, revolving around less important 
activities—such as stamp collecting—are sim- 
ply independent complexes. 


Subcultures and Countercultures 


Every modern society includes some groups 
of people who share some complexes which 
are not shared by the rest of that society. 
Immigrant groups, for example, develop a 
blend of the culture of their host nation and 
of the mother country. The rich have a life- 
style very different from that of the poor. The 


comple, as used in sociology, should not be confused 
see use in peels e.g- bey complex) ee 
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natives show horror at the idea of violating the 
rules of exogamy and that they believe that 
sores, disease and even death might follow clan 
incest. .. 


[But] from the point of view of the native 
libertine, suuasova (the breach of exogamy) is 
indeed a specially interesting and spicy form of 
erotic experience. Most of my informants would 
not only admit but actually did boast of having 
committed this offense or that of adultery (kay- 
lasi); and I have many concrete, well-attested 
cases on record. (Bronislaw Malinowski, Crime 
and Custom in Savage Society, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., London, 1926, pp. 79, 84. Used with 
permission of Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
and Humanities Press, Inc.) 


As in all societies, the Trobrianders have 
some standardized ways of evading punish- 
ment. Malinowski [p. 81] observes, “Magic 
to undo the consequences of clan incest is 
perhaps the most definite instance of me- 
thodical evasion of law.” 

This case illustrates the difference between 
the real and ideal culture. The ideal culture 
includes the formally approved folkways and 
mores which people are supposed to follow 
(the cultural norms); the real culture consists 
of those which they actually practice (the 
statistical norms). For example, Warriner [1958] 
found that in Kansas, a legally “dry” state at 
the time of his-research, many people drank 
in private while supporting the “temperance” 
morality in public. He concluded that the 
official morality served to prevent a disruptive 
public controversy, without interfering with 
their drinking behavior. There are many such 
divergences between the real and the ideal 
cuire in our society. 

A clash between the real and ideal culture 
patterns is generally avoided by some kind 
of rationalization which allows people to “eat 
their cake and have it, too.” For example, 
Lowie (1940, p. 379] describes some Burmese 
villages which were Buddhist and whose 
inhabitants were therefore forbidden to kill 
any living thing, yet the villagers were de- 
pendent upon the murderous occupation of 


fishing. They evaded this contradiction by not 
literally Killing the fish, which “are merely 
put out on the bank to dry after their long 
soaking in the river, and if they are foolish 
enough to die while undergoing the process, 
it is their own fault.” Some such evasions 
and rationalizations are a part of every cul- 
ture. In America, for example, many environ- 
mental issues are “settled” by passing stern 
antipollution laws to make the environmen- 
talists happy and then “bending” these laws 
whenever they seriously inconvenience the 
polluters. A strict enforcement of highway 
speed limits might arouse so much argument 
and hostility among drivers who were only 
a little over the speed limit as to make the 
entire system unworkable, so a margin of 
about 10 miles an hour is generally permitted. 
Thus, the stated 55-mile-an-hour speed limit 
(ideal culture) becomes a 65-mile-an-hour limit 
in practice (real culture). 

Practical compromises are universal. In some 
primitive societies courtship and marriage 
rituals are so cumbersome and costly that 
most marriages occur through elopement, 
which is “indecent.” If the couple are un- 
usually awkward, they may be caught and 
severely beaten, but ordinarily they are able 
to make good their escape. After a period of 
penance, they are welcomed back into the 
social group. Thus the society can maintain 
a public morality without disrupting a useful 
practice. Such “adjustments” between real 
and ideal culture are found in all societies. 


ETHNOCENTRISM 


There is an Eskimo tribe who call themselves 
the Inuit, which translates as “the real people” 
(Herbert, 1973, p. 2]. Sumner called this 
‘outlook ethnocentrism, formally defined as “that 
view of things in which one’s own group is 
the center of everything and all others are 
scaled and rated with reference to it” [Sum- 
ner, 1906, p. 13]. Stated less formally, eth- 
nocentrism is the habit of each group taking 
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ethnocentric as a defense against our own 
inadequacies. At one time, it was believed 
that social science had established a definite 
link between personality patterns and eth- 
nocentrism. In The Authoritarian Personality, 
Adorno [1950] found that ethnocentric people 
tended to be less educated, more socially 
withdrawn, and religiously more orthodox. 
In this approach, ethnocentrism was defined 
primarily as intense and uncritical loyalty to 
an ethnic or national group along with prej- 
udice against other ethnic or national groups. 
The trouble with this definition is that it 
excludes some other types of ethnocentrism. 
If an uncritical loyalty to the views of one’s 
group is to be the test of ethnocentrism, then 
members of supposedly liberal and educated 
circles may be just as ethnocentric as those 
in conservative and uneducated circles. The 
conservatives may be uncritical of religious 
orthodoxy and national patriotism and quite 
sure of the superiority of their own ethnic 
group. The self-styled liberal may be equally 
rigid in the opposite direction: sure that the 
national foreign policy is always wrong, that 
orthodox religion is mere superstition, and 
that business people, blue-collar workers, and 
politicians are invariably either stupid or cor- 
rupt (Greeley, 1970; Hoffer, 1969; Lerner, 
1969; Lipset and Ladd, 1972] 

Ethnocentrism may be appealing because 
it reaffirms the individual's “belongingness” 
to the group while it offers comfortingly 
simple explanations of complex social phe- 
nomena. The old, the socially secluded, the 
less educated, and the politically conservative 
may be ethnocentric, but the young, the well 
educated, the widely traveled, the politically 
“left,” and the well-to-do may also be (Ray, 
1971; Wilson et al, 1976]. It is debatable 
whether there is any significant variation, by 
social background or personality type, in the 
degree to which people are ethnocentric 


Effects of Ethnocentrism 
Is ethnocentrism good or bad for people? 
First, we should have to decide how to define 


“good” and “bad,” and even then we might 
find the question very unsettled. Ethnocen- 
trism gets us into many of our muddles, yet 
it is doubtful whether groups can survive 
without it. 


PROMOTION OF GROUP UNITY. LOYALTY, AND 
MORALE. Ethnocentric groups seem to sur- 
vive better than tolerant groups. Ethnocen- 
trism justifies sacrifice and sanctifies martyr- 
dom. The attitude, “I prefer my customs, 
although I recognize that, basically, they may 
be no better than yours,” is not the sort of 
faith for which dedicated believers will march 
singing to their deaths. 

Ethnocentrism reinforces nationalism and 
patriotism. Without ethnocentrism, a vigor- 
ous national consciousness is probably im- 
possible. Nationalism is but another level of 
group loyalty. Periods of national tension and 
conflict are always accompanied by intensi- 
fied ethnocentric propaganda. Perhaps such 
a campaign is a necessary emotional prepa- 

ion for the expected sacrifices. 


PROTECTION AGAINST CHANGE. If our culture 
is already superior, then why tinker with 


ETHNOCENTRISM AND AFRICAN 
PLACE NAMES 

Betore Atrican rule Aher African rule 
Dahomey Benin 

Belgian Congo Zaire 

Gold Coast Ghana 
Nyasaland Malawi 
Leopokie Kinshasa 
Lorenco Marques Maputo 
Bathurst Banjul 

Fort Lamy Niamea 
Southwest Arica Namibia 
Tanganyika Tanzania 
Rhodesia Zimbabwe 


Note: This is a case ol ethnocentrism on both sides. Europeans. 
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No sooner did the ocean become com- 
fortable than the expatriates [Americans leaving 
their country] began their flight across the At- 
Ja 1 Ghe more congenial elta ia of 
the old world .. . the criticism of American 
materialism, ... once associated with aristo- 
crats, [was] now voiced by intellectuals, “Coca- 
colization”; that is of pervasive vulgarization of 
life. The United States was regarded as the 
source, or at least the prototype, of a culture 
built upon possession, upon the diffusion of an 
idolatry for material things; and it was on this 
account judged harshly. (Oscar Handlin, “Lib- 
eral Democracy and the Image of America,” 
Freedom at Issue, 43, November/December, 1977, 
pp. 14-15. Reprinted by permission.) 


‘Those who leave their country to live abroad 
are not the only ones who reject ethnocen- 
trism. In every society a few persons reject 
their group or some part of its culture. There 
are anti-Semitic Jews, blacks who reject black 
identity, aristocrats who lead revolutions, 
priests who abandon their faith, and so on. 
This rejection of one’s group or its culture is 
a form of deviant behavior that will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter 7. 

Is there any rational basis for xenocentrism 
or is it just a form of shallow snobbery? 
Revisionist historians who blame America for 


CULTURE AND 
BIOLOGY 


A survey by the Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization of the United Nations (FAO) wamed 
that a growing preference for bottle feeding 
‘over breast feeding in urban areas "has a 
dramatic impact on child malnutrition in low- 
income groups,” because unlike sterile and 
nutritious mothers’ milk, overdiluted or unsan- 


(Agenda, 1, May 1978, p. 21.) 
‘Are there any other “modem” practices which 
developing peoples might be wise to ignore? 


all the world’s troubles and radical critics who 
pounce gleefully upon every imperfection in 

“Amerika” but are blind to brutality and 
genocide in Communist and Third World 
countries may be as irrational as the most 
ethnocentric flag-waver. 


CULTURE AND HUMAN 
ADJUSTMENT 


Is culture a help or a burden to human beings? 
Some of each. It helps them to solve some 
problems, gets in their way as they grapple 
with others, and itself creates still others. 


Culture and Biological Adjustment 


Culture contains many gadgets which help 
people in their unremitting battle with nature, 
Since people suffer in cold and hot weather, 
they wear clothes and build houses. Nature 
offers wild fruit, seeds, and berries; people 
domesticate them and increase their yield. 
Hands are poor shovels, but bulldozers re- 
make the surface of the earth. Human beings 
cannot run fast, swim well, or fly at all; yet 
no other living thing travels so fast as they. 
Humans are fragile, delicate beings, quick 
prey to death through heat or cold, thirst or 
hunger. Through culture they can moisten 
the desert and dry the swampland, can sur- 
vive arctic cold and tropic heat, and can even 
survive a trip through outer space. 

While culture helps people adjust to their 
environment, it also interferes with their bio- 
logical adjustment in many ways. Every cul- 
ture offers many examples of patterns harmful 
to physical well-being. The Hindu belief that 
people should not kill anything has filled 
India with stray dogs, scrawny cattle, and all 
manner of parasites, thus wasting food and 
spreading diseases. Through culture we have 
improved our weapons until we can destroy 
the entire human race. We follow methods 
of agriculture and land use which destroy the 
soil and flood the land. We pollute the air, 
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Report on similarities and 
differences in communica- 
tion between chimpanzees 
and humans, 
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‘and Behavior, Elsevier Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., New 
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planted by sociobiology, with 
rejoinders by Barash, Ho- 
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zur, and Van den Berghe. 
“Etzioni, Amitai: Genetic Fix, 
‘The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1973. Sociological 
analysis of issues involved in 


57:25-33, March 1974. A phi- 
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and danger of producing hu- 
man types on demand by al- 
tering the genes. 

Jencks, Christopher: “Heredity, 
Environment and Public Pol- 
icy Reconsidered,” American 
Sociological Review, 45:723- 
736, October 1980. Develops 
the idea that the effects of 
heredity depend on the inter- 
action of the inherited trait 
withthe environmental situa- 


Lee: John: “Drug Entrepre- 
neurs and Dealing Culture,” 
Social Problems, 24:377-386, 
February 1977. Describes the 
conflict between the drug 
dealer as business entrepre- 
neur and as participant in a 
counterculture, 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of 
‘Man: An Introduction, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York, 1936. A classic 
analysis of the role of culture 
in human affairs. Chaps. 5, 
6, 20, and 25 are especially 
recommended. 

McGehee, Charles L.: “Spiritual 
Values and Sociology: When 
We Have Debunked Every- 
thing, What Then?” American 
Sociologist, 17:40-46, February 


1982. Argues the importance 
of values as a vital part of the 
culture. 

Miner, Horace: “Body Ritual 
among the Nacirema,” Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, 58:503- 
507, June 1956; The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., Indi- 
anapolis, reprint 5-185. An 
anthropologist describes 
quaint customs and odd val- 
ues of a well-known modern 
culture which the student 
may recognize. 

Podhoretz, Norman: “The New 
Inquisitors,” Commentary, 
55:7-8, April 1973. A brief 
analysis of the development 
and enforcement of ethno- 
centric attitudes among lib- 
eral intellectuals on college 
campuses. 

“Reed, John Shelton: The Endur- 
ing South: Subcultural Persis- 
tence in Mass Society, Heath 
Lexington Books, Lexington, 
Mass., 1972. A brief and 
lively sketch of the factors 
which make for the persis- 
tence of a distinctive subcul- 
ture in the American South. 

Stine, Gerald James: Biosocial 
Genetics: Human Heredity and 
Social Issues, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1977. 
A primer for those interested 
in the social impact of genetic 
engineering. 

Westhues, Kenneth: Society's 
Shadow: Studies in the Sociology 
of Countercultures, MeGraw- 
Hill Ryerson Ltd., Toronto, 
1972. A readable description 
of countercultures from the 
perspective of the sociology 
of religion. 
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How many of the needs of the infant monkey could 
this substitute “mother” fulfil? (Harry Harlow/Wis- 
consin Primate Laboratory) 


they clung when frightened. As infants they 
seemed satisfied with this substitute “mother,” 
butas adults they were almost entirely asocial. 
Many were apathetic and withdrawn; others 
were hostile and aggressive. None showed 
the social group behavior of normal adult 
monkeys. Apparently the substitute mother 
met theinfant’sneed for affection and security 
but was unable to carry the monkey through 
any further stages of psychosocial develop- 
ment. Some did not even mate as adults. 
Those who eventually became mothers were 
neglectful and abusive, showing none of the 
normal “mothering” behavior (Harlow, 1975; 
Greenberg, 1977; Prescott, 1979]. Monkeys 
apparently need to receive mother love as 
infants in order to express it as adults. 
Other animal experiments show similar 
failures of isolated animals to develop the 
adult behavior normal for their species [Krout, 
1942, pp. 102-105]. Of course, monkeys are 


not human beings, and we should be careful 
about drawing inferences from behavior par- 
allels. But it is interesting to note that Har- 
low’s account of the effects of maternal dep- 
rivation in 's correspond so closely 
with observations of the effects of maternal 
deprivation in humans [Spitz, 1965]. It ap- 
pears that both monkeys and humans need 
intimate group experience if they are to de- 
velop into normal adults. 


REFERENCE GROUPS. Throughout one’s life 
certain groups are important as models for 
one's ideas and conduct norms. Such groups 
are called reference groups. At first, the family 
group is the most important, since it is the 
only group most infants have when they are 
most impressionable. All authorities agree 
that the basic personality characteristics of 
the individual are formed in these first years 
within the family [White, 1975; Shaffer and 
Dunn, 1982]. Somewhat later, the peer group— 
other persons of the same age and status— 
becomes important as a reference group. A 
child's failure to gain social acceptance in its 
peer group is often followed by a lifelong 
pattern of social rejection and social failure. 
Unless one has had a fair measure of child 
and adolescent peer group acceptance, it is 
difficult if not impossible for one to develop 
an adult self-image as a competent and worth- 
while person, For this reason, perceptive 
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vorite toy when he was 3 years old. But it is 
possible that such a traumatic episode might 
become the first of a series of mutual rejection 
experiences and thus color the meaning of a 
great many later experiences. This means that 
each person's experience is an infinitely com- 
plicated network of millions of incidents, each 
gaining its meaning and impact from all those 
which have preceded it. Small wonder that 
personality is complex! 

Still another factor appears in the selection 
of roles to play within the family. Children 
imitate each other a great deal, but they also 
strive for separate identities. Yo chil- 
dren often reject those activities which their 
older siblings already do well and seek rec- 
ognition through other activities. Parents may 
unwittingly aid this selection process. Mother 
may say, “Susie is mama's little helper, but 
I guess Annie is going to be a tomboy,” 
whereupon Susie starts clearing the table 
while Annie turns a few handsprings. Some- 
times a child in a well-behaved family selects 
the “bad boy” role, and scowls impressively 
while his parents describe their problem to 
visitors. In large families a child may be hard 
pressed to find a role not already annexed by 
an older sibling. Thus, in these and many 
other respects each person's life experience 
is unique—unique in that nobody else has 
had exactly this set of experiences, and unique 
in that nobody else has the same background 
of experience upon which each new incident 
will impinge and from which it will draw its 
meaning. 


THEORIES OF PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Several scholars have advanced some inter- 
esting theories of personality development. 
None is “proved” by the kind of empirical 
evidence or research experiments which es- 
tablish, for example, that germs cause disease 
or that self-confidence improves perform- 
ance. Each is a provocative theory which 


explains a complicated matter in a believable 
way. 


Cooley and the Looking-glass Self 


Just how does a person arrive at a notion of 
the kind of person he or she is? This concept 
of self is developed through a gradual and 
complicated process which continues 
throughout life. The concept is an image that 
one builds only with the help of others. 
Suppose a girl is told by her parents and 
relatives how pretty she looks. If this is 
repeated often enough, consistently enough, 
and by enough different people, she even- 
tually comes to feel and act like a beautiful 
person. There is convincing research evidence 
that beautiful people actually are treated more 
indulgently and are seen as more intelligent, 
altruistic, and admirable than other people 
[Berscheid and Walster, 1974; Wilson and 
Nias, 1976; Cash and Salzbach, 1978; Murphy, 
1981]. The beautiful people often appear to 
be more poised and self-assured than ugly 
ducklings, for they are judged and treated 
differently [Schwebbe and Schwebbe, 1982). 
But even a pretty girl will never really believe 
that she is pretty if, beginning early in life, 
her parents act disappointed and apologetic 
over her and treat her as unattractive. A 
person's self-image need bear no relation to the 
objective facts. A very ordinary child whose 
efforts are appreciated and rewarded will 
develop a feeling of acceptance and self- 
confidence, while a truly brilliant child whose 
efforts are frequently defined as failures may 
become obsessed with feelings of incompe- 
tence, and its abilities can be practically par- 
alyzed. It is through the responses of others 
that a child decides whether it is intelligent 
or stupid, attractive or homely, lovable or 
unlovable, righteous or sinful, worthy or 
worthless. A recent guidebook (Samuels, 1977] 
tells in detail how a child should be treated 
if it is to develop a confident self-image. 
This “self which is discovered through the 
reactions of others has been labeled the “look- 
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a satisfactory self-image and an integrated 
system of behavior. One may resolve this 
problem by compartmentalizing one’s life and 
acting differently in each group or by con- 
forming to one group while, if possible, ig- 
noring any others whose standards conflict 


with those of that one group. Failure to do 
either may bring confusion and maladjust- 
ment. While there are common elements in 
the experience of all people and even more 
in the experience of people within a particular 
society, each person is still unique. 


GLOSSARY personality the totality of be- may learn to act like peo- 
havior of an individual with a ple in an adopted culture 
given tendency system interact- but will never to able to 

a A idis the | ing with a sequence of situa- think and feel like a person 

instinctive, antisocial, selfish Boo: of the adopted culture, Do 
reference group any group ac- you agree? 


desires and impulses of the in- 
dividual, The superego is the so- 
ial ideals and values which 
‘one has internalized and which 
form the conscience. The ego is 
the conscious and rational part 
of the self which oversees the 
restraint of the id by the super- 


own person. 


social isolates organisms lack- 
ing normal social contacts with 


cepted as model or guide for | 5 Suppose the Dobuans were 
‘one’s judgments or actions. 
self a person's awareness of, 
and attitudes toward, one’s 


visited by a man who per- 
sistently acted in a 
straightforward, trusting, 
confident manner. Tell 
why you believe they 
would or would not: 


a other members of their species. as Admire him 
feral children children sup- | Socialization process by b. Copy him 

posedly reared apart from hu | Which one internlizes the pi Fear him 

man society and therefore un- | Norms of that person’s groups d. Pity him 

socialized. so that a unique self emerges. | 6 If culture develops similari 


generalized other the totality 
of values and standards of 
one’s community or one’s so- 


unique experience the total 
‘experience of a person, which 
no other person exactly dupli- 


ties in personality within a 
society, how do we explain 
personality differences 


cial group, whose judgments am. within a society? Are such 
‘one applies to one’s own be- | personality differences 
havior in forming one’s concept | greater within a simple or 
of self, | QUESTIONS a complex society? Why? 
identity crisis for Erikson, AND PROJECTS 7 How would you explain 
one of eight major turning the fact that groups which 
points in life when important 1 How do we know that per- have a major socializing in- 


directions in personality devel- 
‘opment are taken. Popularly 
used for any period of uncer- 
tai 

looking-glass self perception 
of the self that one forms by 
interpreting the reactions of 
other people to oneself. 

modal personality a personal- 
ity configuration typical of most 


time? 


members of a group or society. | 3 In what way is the ques- 
tion of heredity and envi- 
ronment a political issue? | 10 How is the self a social 


peer group a group of one’s 
“equals,” usually similar per- 


sons with whom one habitually | 4 It has been said that a per- 
son raised in one culture | 11 How do games contribute 


associates, | 


sonality is not simply the 
maturing and unfolding of 
inherited tendencies? 

2 What might be some possi 
ble differences in social life | 8 Comment on this state- 
and human personality if 
human infants were nor- 
mally born (and nursed) in 
litters instead of one at a me. 


fluence upon one person 
may leave another person 
in the same vicinity unaf- 
fected? 


ment: “What I really am is 

more important to me than 

what other people think of 

9 Why are some beautiful 
and talented people so un- 
sure of themselves? 


product? 
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Role training begins early. (Suz- 
anne Szasz/Photo Research- 
ers, Inc.) 


he is simply playing his own role, that of 
child. At first he may have little understand- 
ing of the reasons underlying a father's ac- 
tions, but this understanding grows and his 
“pretend” roles will help prepare him for the 
time when he actually becomes a father. At 
a more mature level “pretend” role taking 
has been a helpful aid in assisting people to 
understand reactions of others in a diagnostic 
and therapeutic technique known as psycho- 
drama, developed by Moreno [1940] and oth- 
ers. A husband, for example, may take the 
role of the wife while she takes his role as 
they reenact some recent discussion or conflict 
in an unrehearsed dialogue. As each tries to 
take the part of the other, voicing the other's 
complaints and defenses, each may gain greater 
insight into the other's feelings and reactions. 

The concept of role implies a set of expec- 
tations. We expect to act in certain ways, and 
we expect other people to act in certain ways. 
Whether a new role is pretend or genuine, 
one must analyze one’s own behavior and 
the behavior of others. The self does not 
remain unchanged after this kind of experi- 


ence. The married woman is in a different 
status than the single woman. Her role is 
different, and in some ways she will be a 
different person. 

Occupational roles also produce personality 
changes, so that there are “reciprocal effects 
of man on job and job on man” [Kohn and 
Schooler, 1973]. In a famous role-taking ex- 
periment, Zimbardo [1973] set up a mock 
prison complete with a simulated cell block, 
uniformed guards, and the usual prison rou- 
tines. Student volunteers were randomly di- 
vided into “prisoners” and “guards,” while 
the “guards” were instructed to invent their 
own means of control. The “prisoners” quickly 
become rebellious and sullen while the 

“guards” became brutal and abusive to a 
degree which surprised and alarmed those 


was suspended because the “prisoners” suf- 
fered uncontrollable rages, crying fits, and 
other symptoms resembling those of schizo- 
phrenia, and the supervisors feared some 
might suffer serious mental or physical injury . 
[Craig Haney et al., 1973]. 
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Most sex-linked tasks can be performed well by either sex. (Cari Frank/Photo 
Researchers, Inc.) 


Indians are recognized gender statuses which 
differ from both male and female sex statuses 
(Hill, 1935; Lurie, 1953; Voorhies, 1973; 
Forgey, 1975]. But in most societies no com- 
fortable status is open to those whose sex- 
role behavior falls outside those societies’ 
approved alternatives. Homosexuality (dis- 
cussed in Chapter 6) isa status and role which 
is fiercely debated in our society. 

Many considerations which presumably 
underlie our ascribed sex roles are themselves 
changing today. The assumption of vast in- 
nate sex differences in intellect and aptitude 
has been discredited. Greater dependability 
and availability of contraception and abortion 


has weakened the rationale for a double 
standard of sexual behavior. Declining family 
size means that women spend less time in 
childbearing and child care. The shift from 
human to machine power means that greater 
masculine physical strength becomes less im- 
portant. The growing concern for equal rights 
in recent years has led many women to 
become aware of the vast inequalities they 
have endured. For all these reasons many 
women today are in full revolt against sex- 
role ascription. 


ASCRIPTION BY AGE. In no society are chil- 
dren, adults, and the aged treated alike. Age 
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race [Katz, 1971; Greer, 1972; Collins, 1975, 
pp. 449-450; Bowles and Gintis, 1976]. 

Extended discussion of these charges is 
found in Chapter 16, “Social Mobility.” The 
degree to which these charges are correct is 
a matter of debate. To whatever extent sta- 
tuses are equally open to achievement, task 
assignment through achieved statuses makes 
the maximum provision for attainment of 
roles on the basis of individual ability. It 
provides a high degree of choice and flexibility 
at the cost of psychic insecurity for the indi- 
vidual who cannot compete successfully. In 
essence the achieved status probably repre- 
sents both the most efficient use of the human 
potential and the greatest threat to the indi- 
vidual’s peace of mind. 


Status Inconsistency 


Each person holds several different statuses 
at the same time, and these statuses may not 
carry the same rank. The deposed prince who 
runs a restaurant, the new college graduate 
who works as a waitress, and the world- 
famous statesman’s son who is successful at 
nothing are examples. The term status incon- 
sistency is used when one of a person's statuses 
is incompatible with his or her other statuses (the 
terms status discrepancy and status incongruity 
are also sometimes used). Status inconsis- 
tency means that one’s several statuses do 
not go together in the expected manner. 

Age, sex, and class are three kinds of 
statuses which may be inconsistently com- 
bined. The young soldier may be old enough 
to drive a tank but not old enough to buy a 
beer. Old men who pursue young women 
are disapproved; old women who seek young 
lovers are ridiculed; old men who announce 
the birth of a child are met with a ribald 
cynicism. 

Status inconsistency is also present when 
one is not generally recognized to hold a 
status which one feels to be deserved, such 
as the new-rich who are scorned by the blue 
bloods, or the immigrant physician who must 


work as a hospital orderly until gaining cer- 
tification. 

Status inconsistency produces confusion. 
Should one talk baseball or baby-sitting with 
the liberated male who keeps house while his 
wife runs a bulldozer? When a woman ex- 
ecutive’s male secretary answers the phone, 
callers may assume they have the wrong 
number. 

Persons suffering status inconsistency may 
respond by identifying with the higher-ranked 
status and by seeking to avoid or deny the 
lower-ranked status, as with the new-rich 
who cultivate upper-class manners or immi- 
grants who “Americanize” their names. Or 
they may identify with the lower of their 
statuses, as in the case of the successful and 
prosperous black who, instead of seeking 
acceptance among rich whites, becomes a 
militant leader of poor black people. Aware- 
ness of status inconsistency generally pro- 
duces a behavior response of some kind 
[Lenski, 1954; Mitchell, 1964; Treiman, 1966; 
Broom and Jones, 1970; House and Harkins, 
1975; Hornung, 1977; Wilson and Cooper, 
1979). 


Role Personality and True Personality 


lf role preparation were entirely adequate, 
each person would develop a personality 
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‚Apreference for intimate sexual 
response from one of the same 
sex. (Cary Wolinsky/Stock, Bos- 
ton) 


ior [Mitchell, 1981, p. 47]. Animals of many 
species will occasionally attempt to mount 
another member of the same sex. Such mount- 
ings rarely include penetration or orgasm, 
although some sexual arousal of the partner 
is not uncommon. Such animal homosexual- 
ity is often (but not always) associated with 
immaturity, absence of a heterosexual part- 
ner, overcrowding, or some other unusual 
circumstance. Animal homosexuality is clearly 
“natural” in that it appears with some fre- 
quency among a number of species. Yet there 
is no animal species in which homosexuality 
is the predominant or customary form of adult 
sex behavior, and we have no reports of 
individual animals that are exclusively ho- 
mosexual. 

Homosexuality appears, at least occasion- 
ally, in all or nearly all human societies. 
Homosexuality is either absent, rare, or secret 
in about one-third of the societies studied by 
Ford and Beach. In about two-thirds, some 
form of homosexual behavior is considered 
acceptable and normal for at least some cat- 
egories of people or stages of life. A number 


of societies include institutionalized homo- 
sexual roles, as among the Koniag, who so- 
cialize some male children from infancy to fill 
female roles. Among the Siwans of Africa, all 
men and boys are expected to engage in anal 
intercourse and are viewed as peculiar if they 
do not do so. Female homosexuality is either 
less common or less carefully noticed but is 
also known in many societies. 

With homosexual as with heterosexual be- 
havior, itis approximately correct that “every- 
thing is right somewhere and nothing is right 
everywhere.” Unlike other animals, there are 
some humans who are exclusively or predom- 
inantly homosexual. Kinsey's studies (1948, 
1953] have clearly established that for Am 
ican males homosexuality-heterosexuality is 
a continuum, not a pair of distinct categories. 
In other words, while some are exclusively. 
homosexual and some are exclusively hetero- 
sexual, many are some intermixture of ho- 
mosexual and heterosexual feelings and be- 
havior. One may be 10 percent homosexual 
and 90 percent heterosexual in inclination, 
another may be 50:50, another 60:40, and yet 
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In many countries, nearly all 
‘menial tasks are done by women. 
(Luis Vilota/Photo Research- 
ers, Inc.) 


ness, dominance, compliance, and nurturant 
behavior. 

For even the real differences shown above, 
we still have the question: Are they inherited 
or learned differences? No known society 
treats boys and girls alike. No known society 
offers identical male and female adult models 
for children to copy. If there is any chance 
that boys and girls could have learned certain 
different behaviors, we question whether they 
are biologically based. Furthermore, any be- 
havior characteristic rooted in heredity will 
appear in all human societies. Most sex dif- 
ferences in behavior fail this test. From this 
we suspect that most sex differences in be- 
havior are learned not inherited. 

But how about those sex differences which 
might be biological? If males surpass females 
in mathematical and visual-spatial abilities, 
isn’t it reasonable to favor men for engineers 
and airline pilots? First, we are not certain 
that these ability differences are biological. 
They may be, but this has not been proved. 
Second, all sex differences (except in repro- 
ductive apparatus) are average differences 
Most of these average differences are not very 
great, with a great deal of overlapping. Thus, 
while boys’ math scores average higher than 
girls’ scores, all of the upper third of the girls 


score higher than all of the lower three-fifths 
of the boys. If math scores are to be used as 
admission tickets, should not the scores them- 
selves be used rather than using gender, 
which is only slightly associated with math 
scores? 

What does all this mean? Simply that (aside 
from physical strength and reproduction) most 
sex differences are social products, not bio- 
logical building blocks. With few exceptions, 
sex roles can be whatever a society makes 
them. At present, it is unclear what our 
society wishes them to be. The traditional sex 
roles of American society are under fierce 
attack and are changing with a speed which 
is gratifying to some and upsetting to others, 


CHANGING SEX ROLES 


Women’s roles have shown great change 
throughout history. If we define women’s 
status as “high” when women have consid- 
erable independence, power, and choice, then 
women’s status has varied greatly in time— 
fairly high in ancient Egypt, low in early 
Greece and in the early Roman republic, 
higher in the later Roman empire, and low 
again in the Christian era after the fall of 
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Susan Rakstang, a 32-year-old mother of two 
‘and an architect, concedes that lile would be 
more pleasant for her family if she didn't have a 


“Who doesn't like to come home to a home- 
cooked dinner? We all do. But we all can't. So 
we all pitch in,” she says. “Im a healthy, strong 
human being. For me, not to work would be just 


‘The women differ on many issues. Mrs. Rak- 
stang, who works primarily because she likes to, 
‘supports feminist goals to the extent of contrib- 
ing to some women's organizations. Mrs. Sisco, 
who works because she must, believes the 
feminist movement has done more harm than 
good, and she is pleased about the imminent 
demise of the Equal Rights Amendment for lack 
of ratification. 


(Sue Shellenbarger, Wall Street Journal, June 29, 1982, p. 1.) 
Reprinted by permission of The Wal Steet Joumal, © Dow 
Ses E Company, ic 1082 Al ngn reserved” 


With which of these women do you most closely 
identity? 


the nineteenth century eventually gained vot- 
ing rights but not much else. The “new” 
feminism is an expression of the general spirit 
of protest which developed in the 1960s. The 
leaders of the New Left (the radical student 
movement of the 1960s) were overwhelmingly 
sexist, despite their radicalism on other is- 
sues. They treated “women’s issues” as trivial 
details which would be cleared up by socialist 
revolution. Meanwhile they treated women 
as sex objects and servants who did the 
grubby work while the men planned strategy 
and pondered great ideas [Gottleib, 1971; 
Deckard, 1979, pp. 349-352]. But the students 
who shared in activist protest movements 
nearly always held equalitarian sex-role atti- 
tudes [Orcutt, 1975]. The National Organi- 
zation for Women (NOW) was formed in 1966 
with Betty Friedan, author of the influential 
book, The Feminine Mystique [1963], as its first 
president. It called for “a sex-role revolution 
for men and women which will restructure 
all our institutions: child rearing, education, 
marriage, the family, medicine, work, poli- 
tics, the economy, religion, psychological the- 
ries, human sexuality, morality, and the very 


evolution of the race.” [Friedan, 1973]. A few 
more radical splinter groups, such as SCUM 
(Society for Cutting Up Men) and WITCH 
(Women’s Intemational Conspiracy from Hell) 
[Morgan, 1970, pp. 514-519, 538-553], at- 
tracted a flurry of headline interest, but their 
main contribution may have been to establish 
the radical boundaries of the movement and 
make other feminist organizations look more 
conservative. 

There have been very few membership 
studies of feminist organizations, and these 
report activist members to be largely young, 
white, educated, middle or upper class, and 
tending to be atheistic or agnostic in religion 
and liberal to radical in politics and sex mores 
[Carden, 1974; Dempewolff, 1974]. While this 
description may fit activist members of the 
feminist movement, it probably does not fit 
many of the millions of less radical women 
who lend some degree of support to the 
movement. As with all social movements, the 
feminist movement embraces a variety of 
personalities and viewpoints. 

The new feminism has pursued three prin- 
cipal strategies: (1) a legal attack on all forms 
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duces these sex stereotypes [Sprung, 1976] 
They object to anything which reflects and 
perpetuates sex-role stereotypes—giving toy 
trucks and tools only to boys and dolls and 
tea sets only to girls; TV shows which cast 
men in dominant roles and women in sup- 
porting, domestic, or comic roles; and mag- 
azine ads depicting the sexes in only tradi- 
tional work roles. Feminists launched a spirited 
attack on “sexist” textbooks, in which little 
girls cower and whimper while little boys are 
heroically protective, and where men and 
boys appear in adventurous work roles and 
women only in housewife roles or “feminine” 
occupations. They object to sexist vocabulary 
use of the terms “man,” “mankind,” 
him,” and “his” to refer to human 
beings in general [Nilson et al., 1977]. Fem- 
inists ask that these generic masculine terms 
be replaced by neuter or evenly balanced 
terms, and that sex-role stereotypes be de- 
leted. In this effort feminists were quickly 
and easily successful. Textbook publishers 
soon sent detailed instruction manuals to their 
authors, while editors thoughtfully edited out 
sexist usages authors overlooked. 

Changing sex-role stereotypes is not easy. 
In one school experiment, a six-week crash 
program attempted to show children how 
both sexes could profit from nonstereotyped 
roles. The program used all the “right” teach- 
ing aids and materials. At the end, the girls 
showed the desired attitude changes but the 
boys had become more rigid in their accept- 
ance of ste roles [Guttentag and Bray, 
1976}. Yet there is evidence of substantial 
shifts toward more equalitarian attitudes in 
children [Duncan and Duncan, 1978; Duncan, 
1980]. A number of guidebooks on nonsexist 
socialization have appeared (Sprung, 1974 
Pogrebin, 1980]. When today’s children be- 
come adults, they will probably show more 
flexible gender roles than their parents. 


The Attack on Sexist Institutional Practices 
Two recently published books illustrate two 
different approaches to the question, “Why 


do so few women become corporate execu- 
tives?” One, Henning and Jardim’s The Man- 
agerial Woman [1977], written in a pop psy- 
chology style, assumes that executive 
promotion is now equally open to women 
and concludes that women’s own behavior is 
responsible for their lack of success. While 
this may be true in some cases, this superficial 
treatment overlooks the many traditional and 
structural barriers to women’s executive ca- 
reer. Although condemned by serious schol- 
ars as misleading and pernicious [Patterson 
and Loseke, 1978; Rubin, 1978], this book 
sold very well, as is often true of books 
which tell people what they like to hear in a 
way which sounds authoritative. Rosabeth 
Moss Kanter's Men and Women of the Corpo- 
ration [1977], which gives a balanced analysis 
of the processes of female executive mobility, 
reveals the many subtle ways in which the 
traditional structure and operation of the 
corporation has discouraged female executive 
promotion. Although highly praised by re- 
viewers as a major contribution to our knowl- 
edge of sex mobility [Patterson and Loseke, 
1978; Rubin, 1978], it sold poorly in the mass 
market. 

Our institutions are saturated with sexism, 


| Both men and women admit that there is sti 
a network of social contacts that only grudg- 
ingly admits women. “I was not invited to a 
dinner party which included all the men work- 
ing on a matter in which | was involved," says 
a woman partner in a Washington firm who 
asked that her name not be used. "| was told 
afterward that it was because my husband 
would be uncomfortable being relegated 
place with the wives while we talked busi- 
ness.” 


(The New York Times Magazine, November 22, 1981, p. 
38) 


‘Should we “save” people from possible em- 
| barrassment, or allow them to decide for 
themselves? 
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culine and feminine behaviors, with both 
sexes very much alike in personality and 
behavior. Aggressiveness, independence, self- 
reliance, and career ambitions would be equally 
shared by men and women, while such tra- 
ditionally “feminine” traits as dependence 
upon others, sensitivity, gentleness, and sub- 
missiveness to others would also be equally 
shared by men and women. Is this a realistic 
hope? 

It is debatable whether any human society 
has ever been androgynous, and many at- 
tempts to establish androgynous arrange- 
ments have failed. Some scholars believe that 
male dominance is rooted in hormone differ- 
ences between the sexes and is therefore 
inevitable (Goldberg, 1973; Van den Berge, 
1975]. Others claim that male dominance may 
be universal throughout human societies but 
is not inevitable [Walum, 1977, pp. 143-145]. 
Still others question the universality of male 
dominance. They note that male dominance 
certainly is not found in many nonhuman 
species [Katchadourian, 1979, p. 70; George, 
1979}. In many human societies, men domi- 
nate some decisions and activities while women- 
dominate others, while a few societies come 
very close to being unisex (Whyte, 1978; 
Sanday, 1981]. The anthropologist Marvin 
Harris states, “Male supremacy is on the way 
out. It was just a phase in the evolution of 
culture.” (Harris, 1975]. One scholar argues 
that the human male’s natural inclinations 


are androgynous and that “masculinity” is a 
grotesque distortion of man’s true nature, but 
he presents no substantial evidence to sup- 
port this claim [Pleck, 1981]. It is clear that 
no final answer can be given unless some 
society succeeds in achieving androgynous 
sex roles and maintaining them over a number 
of generations. 


IS ANDROGYNY DESIRABLE? A number of 
research studies conclude that androgynous 
persons are more competent, flexible, and 
adaptable, have higher self-esteem, and are 
generally happier and better adjusted then 
men who are “masculine” or women who 
are “feminine” in personality [Bem, 1975a, 
1975b, 1976; Spence and Helmreich, 1978; Or- 
lofsky and Windle, 1978; Heilbrun, 1981, p. 
89]. Yet these studies are not very consistent 
with one another [Lips, 1978, pp. 138-143], 
and some studies contest the conclusion that 
androgynous persons are superior [Burger 
and Jacobson, 1979]. Crosby and Nyquist 
[1980] note that four different scales are in 
use to measure androgyny and report that 
several studies show that over one-third of 
those classed as androgynous on one scale 
would not be androgynous as measured by 
another. We might conclude that the available 
research clearly shows that the traditional 
“masculine” and “feminine” personalities are 
not linked to mental health, effective func- 
tioning, or personal happiness, but the su- 


A NOTE OF 
DISSENT .. . 


‘The prevailing orthodoxy runs along these lines: 
that sex differences are trivial or superficial, in 
both degree and effect; that they exist only 
because of social conditioning; that this condi- 
tioning is designed to insure male hegemony; 
and that the ideal personality is androgynous. 
Because there is very little evidence to support 
any of these beliets, the case is often made not 


by argument but by intimidation. To question 
these ideas is to risk jeers and hissing when the 
issues are discussed in public and a torrent of 
abusive letters when they are debated in print 


Joseph Adelson. summarizing Robert May. Sax and Fantasy: 
Patterns of Mele and Femaie Development, W. W. Nonon & 
‘Company, inc., New York, 1980. in The New York Times Book 
Review, March 9, 1980, p. 3. Reproduced by permission of 
the New York Times Company.) 


Do you think this is an accurate statement? 
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to “conform to the nuclear monogamous fam- 
ily pattern,” yet such conformity is the result. 

‘Through socialization, one internalizes the 
norms, values, and taboos of one’s society. 
We repeat that to internalize them means to 
make them part of one’s automatic, unthink- 
ing responses. People who fully internalize 
the mores will obey them even when nobody 
is looking, because the idea of violating them 
is unlikely to occur to people who have fully 
internalized them. If seriously tempted, con- 
science may arise to prevent a violation. This 
is what happens, most of the time, in a society 
with a stable, integrated culture and a con- 
sensus upon values. As we shall see, few if 
any modem societies fit this model at all 
perfectly. 


Social Control Through Social Pressure 


Ina novel by Sinclair Lewis, George F. Babbitt, 
a small-town realtor, somehow strays into 
“radical” notions about government and pol- 
itics. Soon his business declines, his friends 
begin to avoid him, and he grows uncom- 
fortably aware that he is becoming an out- 
sider, Lewis describes how Babbitt’s associ- 
ates apply these subtle pressures until, with 
a sigh of relief, Babbitt scurries back into a 
comfortable conformity [Lewis, 1922, chaps. 
32, 33]. In all human societies, and even in 
many nonhuman species, this tendency to 
conform to group pressure and example is 
evident. Nineteenth-century explorer David 
Thompson was impressed by the reckless, 
headlong flight of wild horses, and when his 
dull, placid packhorse escaped to join the 
wild horses, it amazed him to see how quickly 
it assumed their wild temperament, “with 
nostrils distended, mane flying, and tail straight 
out” [Ryden, 1971, p. 106]. 

Lapiere [1954] sees social control as pri- 
marily a process growing out of the individ- 
ual’s need for group acceptance. He claims 
that groups are most influential when they 
are small and intimate, when we expect to 
remain in the groups for a long time, and 


when we have frequent contacts with them. 
All authorities agree that our need for ac- 
ceptance within intimate groups is a most 
powerful lever for the use of group pressure 
toward group norms. 

‘One experiences this group pressure as a 
continuous and largely unconscious process. 
Its operation is illustrated by the life of one 
of the author's acquaintances. He spent most 
of his working life as a small farmer in central 
Michigan; like most of his neighbors, he 
thought conservatively, voted Republican, and 
scolded labor unions, During World War II 
he moved to Detroit and worked in a war 
plant, joined a union, became a union officer, 
and voted Democratic. After the war, he 
retired to a small central Michigan village 
where he again thought conservatively, voted 
Republican, and scolded labor unions. He 
explained these about-faces by claiming that 
the parties and the unions had changed. He 
did not realize that it was he who had changed. 
Like most of us, he soon came to share the 
views of his group associates. This tendency 
to conform to group attitudes is so compelling, 
that the Catholic church in France found it 
necessary to abandon its worker-priest pro- 
gram. This was an effort to stem the drift of 
French workers toward communism by send- 
ing out priests who would take ordinary jobs 
and work beside thé workers, meanwhile 
leading them back to the church. After a ten- 
year trial, when it became evident that the 
workers were converting the priests to the 
Marxian view of the class struggle, the pro- 
gram was curtailed (Brady, 1954]. 

Social psychologists (Sherif, 1935; Bovard, 
1951] have made a number of classic experi- 
ments which show how a person tends to 
bring personal expressions in line with those 
of the group. The method in such experiments 
usually consists of asking the members for 
individual estimates, attitudes, or observa- 
tions on a topic, then informing them of the 
group norm, and finally asking for a new 
expression from each member. Many of the 
informants modify their second expression in 
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settings, but generally with a reduced impact. 
Meanwhile, other more formal controls are 
characteristic of secondary groups—parlia- 
mentary rules of order, official regulations 
and standardized procedures, propaganda, 
public relations and “human engineering,” 
promotions and titles, rewards and prizes, 
formal penalties and punishments, and still 


„ others. 


These formal controls of the secondary 
group are most effective when reinforced by 
a primary group. A prize or decoration is 
more sweet when an admiring family and an 
applauding clique of close friends can watch 
the presentation ceremony. Within the large, 
impersonal secondary group may be many 
very closely integrated primary groups, such 
as squads within an army or work crews 
within a corporation. These primary groups 
can either reinforce or undermine the formal 
secondary-group controls and greatly affect 
the performance of the secondary group. 
Much of the human engineering approach in 
industry is an effort to use these primary 
groups to reinforce the controls and the ob- 
jectives of the corporation. 


LANGUAGE AS A CONTROL. Language is a 
way of describing reality, and changes in 
language may change the way people see 
reality. This is what symbolic interactionists 
mean by “the social construction of reality.” 
A redefinition which ascribes new meanings 
to familiar words may promote a redefinition 
of attitudes and relationships. For example, 
recent use of the term, “welfare rights” has 
had some success in changing the image of 
“welfare” from a charity (which the poor 
gratefully accept in whatever amount offered) 
to a “right” (for which recipients may legiti- 
mately negotiate, bargain, and battle). After 
all, a “right” is simply a claim which other 
people will recognize and grant. Revolution- 
and terrorist groups may call themselves 
and assume military titles (“field 
marshal,” “chief of staff”). A field marshal 
over a ten-person “army” may be absurd, 
but if the media can be persuaded to use 
these terms, it lends an air of legitimacy to 
the group, making it more acceptable to the 
society at large. Sometimes groups use lan- 
guage for the opposite effect. An argot is a 
special language of a subculture, It includes 


A SAMPLE OF SKID 
ROW ARGOT 


bull a police officer or railroad detective 
carrying the banner walking all night for lack 
ot a place to stay 

earbeating the long sermon at a mission serv- 
ice 

flop a men's cubicle hotel or a room in a 
fiophouse 

meat truck picks up the bodies of skid row men 
who die 

mission stiff one who gets tood, lodging, and 
‘clothes from missions 

nosedive coming forward to accept Christ in a 
mission service 


pink lady drink made trom alcohol obtained by 
squeezing Sterno through a handkerchief 


snipe a used cigarette butt 
spider the last alcohol in a bottle 


starter the first coin one gets toward enough 
for a bottle 


tank jail 


went south going to buy a bottle for someone 
else and disappearing with the money 


‘Source: Adapted rom Witam MeSheehy. Skid Row, Schonk- 
man Publishing Company, Cambridge, Mass., 1979, pp. 98- 
Ey 


‘Are you familiar with any subculture for which 
you could prepare a sample of argot? 
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People tend to obey an authority figure; 
therefore, guards are dressed in impressive 
uniforms Beckman, 1974]. In a widely criti- 
cized experiment, Milgram [1974] found that 
in a university laboratory setting, volunteer 
research subjects would obey a scientist's 
orders, even when they believed that their 
obedience was inflicting excruciating pain 
upon other subjects involved in the experi- 
ment. The atrocities of warfare, often in obe- 
dience to orders, become understandable as 
we study the way the total behavior situation 
affects behavior. 

True, the internalized norms and other 
personality characteristics one brings to a 
situation are a factor in one’s behavior; some- 
times they are the determining factor. A few 
people are honest in all situations; some 
husbands and wives will be faithful despite 
any temptation. But more often than our 
folklore admits, a situation promotes a char- 
acteristic kind of behavior among most of the 
participants. For example, county fairs are 
attended mainly by local people, often as 
family groups, in decently appointed and 
policed fairgrounds, with people divided into 
many small groups and crowds. Behavior in 
this situation is generally orderly. Rock music 


festivals are attended mainly by young people 
with no local ties or family responsibilities, 
with ready drug availability, and a focal in- 
terest and a hypnotic beat to unify them into 
an active crowd. Little wonder that rowdy 
behavior, petty vandalism, and angry con- 
frontations with local residents often develop. 

Violence at sports events has become a 
growing problem, leading to actual cancella- 
tion of some sports events for fear of expected 
violence [Clary, 1977]. Yet this violence is not 
randomly distributed. It is more likely at night 
games (after fans have had more time to 
booze it up) and is more likely after than 
before the game, leading one pair of sociol- 
ogists to suggest that the time to play the 
Star-Spangled Banner is after the game [Bryan 
and Horton, 1978] 

There are many other practical applications 
of this form of social control. For example, if 
we wish to discourage littering, sermons on 
littering are less effective than strategically 
placed litter barrels; but if these are allowed 
to overflow and are not emptied regularly, 
the control effect is destroyed [Finnie, 1974). 
Many old-time slums, with their busy street 
life and their well-populated doorsteps, had 
less crime than the modern high-rise housing 


Bridgestone gives its employees lifetime jobs as 
‘well as all the typical Japanese trimmings. Two- 
thirds of the 3,700 workers .... live onsite in 
‘company apartments for which they pay about 
$30 a year. The average wage is $12,545 a year. 

The company also provides tennis courts, 
baseball and soccer fields, a gymnasium, a 
kindergarten, a hospital and even a subsidized 
wedding ceremony-room—no small perquisite in 
Japan, where wedding prices can be exorbitant. 

In return, the company gets employee loyalty, 
in ways litle and big. The employee cafeteria 
works on the honor system. There isn't any 
cashier. Employees simply throw what they owe 
in a box as they walk out the door, taking what 
change they're entitled to from the box. Bridge- 
stone says the cafeteria has never been shorted. 


The last strike at Bridgestone was in 1947. 
Employees eagerly participate in new ways to 
improve the quality of Bridgestone's products 
while cutting the cost and time needed to make 
them. "As long as we don't have layoffs, the 
union is active in helping us increase produc- 
tivity,” says Motozo Mazutani, a manager at the 
Kodira plant. 
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sociologists follow Seeman’s definition, which 
includes the components of powerlessness, 
meanir , normlessness, isolation, and self- 
estrangement [Seeman, 1969; Johnson, 1973, 
P. 16; Geyer, 1980, pp. 16-29]. The alienated 
person not only has no fully internalized 
system of binding norms but also feels like a 
powerless, helpless victim of a heedlessly 
impersonal social system in which he or she 
has no real place. The alienated person has 
few group affiliations or institutional loyalties. 
Alienation is therefore an almost total emo- 
tional separation from one’s society. 

Marxist scholars stress the concept of alien- 
ation, holding that capitalist society inevitably 
alienates its workers and even its intellectuals. 
because ofits isolation of workers from control 
over work policies, work conditions, or man- 
agerial decisions [Blauner, 1964; Kon, 1969; 
Anderson, 1974]. Such alienation weakens 
the binding power of traditional norms and 
controls, and thus encourages deviant behav- 
ior. Marxist analysts see increasing alienation 
as a symptom of the approaching end for 
capitalism. Whether alienation is actually in- 
creasing is difficult to know, for we have no 
cléar historical baselines for comparison. 


SOCIETAL REACTION THEORY. This theory, 
also called labeling theory, begins with the fact 
that deviation is created by the definition of 
an act as deviant. We cannot have rule break- 
ers without rule makers. Societal reaction 
theory stresses the manufacture of deviation 
through the labeling process. By labeling an act 
as deviant, we set in motion a chain of events 
which tend to push the person into greater 
deviation and, finally, into a deviant life 
organization. Thus the act of labeling begins 
a self-fulfilling prophesy. 

The concepts of primary and secondary 
deviation, proposed by Lemert (1951, pp. 75- 
76; 1967], help to show how people may 
become confirmed deviants. Primary deviation 
is the deviant behavior of one who is con- 
formist in the rest of one’s life organization. 
The deviant behavior is so trivial, or so gen- 
erally tolerated, or so successfully concealed 


that one is not publicly identified as deviant, 
nor does one consider oneself a deviant but 
as a “decent person” who has a little secret 
or eccentricity. Lemert writes that “the de- 
viations remain primary . . . as long as they 
are rationalized or otherwise dealt with as 
functions of a socially acceptable role” (1951, 
p. 75). Secondary deviation is that which follows 
one’s public identification as a deviant. Some- 
times the discovery of a single deviant act (of 
rape, incest, homosexuality, burglary, drug 
use), or even a false accusation, may be 
enough to label one as a deviant (rapist, dope 
fiend, etc.). This labeling process [Lemert, 
1951, p. 77; Becker, 1963, chap. 1; Schur, 1971, 
Pfuhl, 1979, chap. 6] is highly important, for 
it may be the point of no return on the road 
to a deviant life organization. One engaging 
in primary deviation can still maintain a con- 
ventional set of roles and statuses and can 
a share the normal conformity-reinforcing 

p pressures and associations. But being 
Übeled a “deviant” tends to isolate one from 
these conformity-reinforcing influences. Per- 
sons so labeled may be dismissed from their 
jobs or barred from their professions, ostra- 
cized by conventional people, and possibly 
imprisoned and forever branded as “crimi- 
nal.” They are almost forced into association 
with other deviants by their exclusion from 
conventional society. As one becomes de- 
pendent upon deviant associations and be- 
gins to use deviation as a defense against the 
conventional society which has branded one, 
the deviation becomes the central focus of 
one’s life reorganization. 

For a number of authors, this societal re- 
action theory describes how a deviant act 
often triggers a chain of events which deepen 
and confirm a pattern of deviation. Chambliss 
illustrates with the example of a small group 
of boys who, labeled as “bad boys,” actually 
became the bad boys they were accused of 
being: 


The community responded to the Roughnecks 
as boys in trouble, and the boys agreed with 
that perception. Their pattern of deviancy was 
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drawn to these institutions because they are 
already conformists? We are not certain. Per- 
haps both are true. 


IMPORTANCE OF DEVIATION THEORY. Our 
theories of deviation are not very satisfactory. 
There are many theories, each quite plausible 
and each supported by a good deal of research 
evidence. But for every theory either the 
evidence is inconsistent and mixed, or it 
applies to only some kinds of deviation or to 
some sets of circumstances. Thus no theory 
offers a good explanation for deviation of all 
kinds. Such a theory may be impossible. In 
medicine, we have no single theory to explain 
“illness,” for illness is of many kinds and has 
many causes. Deviation, too, is of many kinds 
and may have many causes. 

A general theory of deviation may never 
be developed, but theory building is not just 
a parlor sport for scholars. Theory is impor- 
tant, for our social control efforts stem from 
‘our social control theory. If we accept biolog- 
ical theory, we look to genetics and medicine 
for answers; if we accept class conflict theory, 
we seek to reduce class inequality; if we accept 
deterrence theory, we increase our efforts to 
detect and punish deviants; if we accept 
control theory, we make efforts to bind people 
more tightly to the basic institutions of soci- 
ety. The search for valid theory is difficult 
and frustrating but most necessary. 


FREEDOM AND ORDER 


Defining certain acts as deviant is a way of 
reinforcing conventional norms. Nearly a cen- 
tury ago Durkheim [1893] stated that scan- 
dalous behavior unites the community in 
support of conventional norms. Erikson [1966] 
claims that deviance clarifies the norms; when 
certain acts are defined as deviant, this shows 
people “how far they can go.” No known 
society has allowed complete freedom to “do 
your own thing.” All communes which have 


The punishment of deviants is very real 
in every society. 


attempted to grant such license have failed. 
The only enduring communes have operated 
under the rule of a charismatic leader or under 
a system of their own rules and procedures 
[Roberts, 1971, chap. 11]. All societies and all 
groups punish deviants with punishments 
ranging from nonacceptance and ridicule to 
every imaginable form of torture, mutilation, 
imprisonment, and death. Often the punish- 
ment has more the flavor of vindictive revenge 
than of intended control. 

The deviants sometimes accept punishment 
with stoical calm, as did the early Christians, 
and sometimes they protest bitterly over tl 
persecution and oppression, as did the hip- 
pies and radical leftists of the 1960s. The 
“persecution” theme is a useful promotional 
tactic which organizers have used for centu- 
ries. But although often exaggerated and 
sometimes provoked, persecution of deviants 
is very real in every society. 

Can freedom and order be reconciled? 
Without social order, people can do nothing 
with reasonable assurance of safety and com- 
fort. Yet the process of maintaining social 
order may destroy freedom. One can also 
have extended discussions on the meaning 
of freedom (Whose freedom to do what, for 
example). 

We are caught in an inescapable dilemma. 
Complete freedom for all to do as they wish 
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In William Golding's popular 
novel Lord of the Flies, a plane 
crash strands a number of 
boys on a remote, unpopu- 
lated island, Groups soon be- 
gin to form, leaders emerge, 
rules and procedures de- 
velop. They begin to form a 
society, although a brutal and 
terrifying one. 

This is what is meant by 
social organization. A society 
is more than a number of peo- 
ple occupying a space, just 
as an automobile is more than 
a heap of auto parts. Used as 
a noun, social organization is 
the way the members of a 
society are divided into groups 


PART THREE 


and the enduring arrange- 
ments they develop. Used as 
a verb, social organization is 
the process of forming groups 
and developing those endur- 
ing pattems of association and 
behavior which we call social 
institutions. 

Chapter 8, "Groups and As- 
sociations," describes the 
kinds of groups people form 
and how these groups affect 
the behavior of their mem- 
bers. Chapter 9, "Social Insti- 
tutions,” tells how the more 
important norms of a culture 
and the important relation- 
ships of a society are orga- 
nized in enduring working 


systems. Chapter 10, “The 
Family,” examines what is often 
viewed as the most basic of 
all social institutions. Chapter 
11, “Religious institutions,” 
studies humanity's efforts to 
come to terms with superna- 
tural forces and ultimate val- 
ues. Chapter 12, “Education, 
Science, and Technolog 
describes how knowledge is 
organized and- transmitted, 
especially in modem socie- 
ties. Chapter 13, "Political- 
Economic institutions,” stud- 
ies how the production and 
distribution of goods and 
services is organized and 
controlled 
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Take each of us alone, a man apart from the 
Cheyenne people who remember the same things 
and wish for the same things. Take each one of 
us that way, and you have nothing but a man 
who cannot respect himself because he is a 
failure in the white man’s way. A man who 
does not respect himself cannot make a good 
future. There is no strength in his spirit. Now 
take all of us together as Cheyenne people. Then 
our names are not the names of failures. They 
are the names of great and generous hunters 
who fed the people, fighters who died for 
freedom just as white men’s heroes died, holy 
men who filled us with the power of God. Take 
us together that way and there is a drink for 
every man in the cup of self-respect, and we 
will have the strength of spirit to decide what 
to do and to do it. We will do good things as a 
tribe that is growing and changing that we 
cannot do as individual men cut off from their 
forefathers. (From an introduction to a Northern 
Cheyenne land consolidation program, quoted 
in Indian Affairs, Newsletter of the Association 
‘on American Indian Affairs, Inc., no. 37, New 
York, June, 1960.) 


This statement shows how a person’s feel- 
ings and behavior are affected by group mem- 
bership. Whether one is a coward or a hero 
may be more greatly determined by group 
ties than by any individual characteristics, as 
is shown by sociological studies of military 
groups. 

During the Korean war a few American 
soldiers who were prisoners of war agreed to 
cooperate with the enemy and propagandized 
against the American cause. Physical hard- 
ship, poor food, limited medical attention, 
and inadequate shelter played a part in weak- 
ening their resistance, but these conditions 
were not considered sufficiently severe to 
account for their behavior. There was some 
torture and often the threat of torture but this 
affected only a few of the prisoners. The 
Chinese used something more powerful than 
physical force—the systematic attack upon group 
ties, described by Biderman [1960] and Schein 
11960). Just as “dying is easy for anyone left 


alone in a concentration camp,” death came 
easily to prisoners of war who were isolated 
from their fellows. 

‘The Chinese used such techniques as soli- 
tary confinement, isolation of small groups 
of prisoners, and frequent shifting of person- 
nel to hamper formation of cohesive groups. 
More important, they also sought to divide 
prisoners in their attitude to each other and 
to cut them off from any feeling of effective 
links with the homeland. Casual information 
gathered in interviews was used to convince 
Prisoners that all the others were informers 
and that they might as well give in, too. If a 
prisoner resisted what he thought were im- 
proper demands from the Chinese, the whole 
unit was denied food or a chance to sleep 
until the objector had been forced to come 
round by his own buddies, 

By contrast with the Korean war, the Viet- 
nam war produced proportionately fewer ex- 
amples of “incorrect” behavior among Amer- 
ican POWs. 

This change is usually attributed to a new 
system of training instituted after the Korean 
war which stressed that, above all else, a 
POW must keep in communication with other 
POWs and obey the senior American officer 
at all times. He was no longer a lonely and 
abandoned individual but part of a function- 
ing group. It wasn’t easy to do, since the 
North Vietnamese frequently moved pris- 
oners, seldom kept them in large groups, and 
tried to restrict communication. 

The role of communication and group ties 
in sustaining morale among American POWs 
is especially striking, since American public 
opinion was sharply divided about the war 
in Vietnam. The North Vietnamese constantly 
reminded the POWs of this antiwar feeling 
but apparently with little effect on POW 
attitude or behavior. 

In this respect behavior of American POWs 


` An anonymous concentration-camp survivor, quoted in Life. 
Aug, 18, 1958, p. 90. 
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‘There are primary groups within 
‘secondary groups. (Sybil Shel- 
ton/Monkmeyer) 


the character and training of the individuals 
who make up the labor force. 

The fallacy of this approach is that it over- 
looks the extent to which every large orga- 
nization is a network of small primary groups. 
A person is not simply a unit in an organi- 
zation chart designed by top management; 
he or she is also a member of a smaller 
informal group with its own structure and its 
own system of statuses and roles which define 
the behavior of its members. In the factory 
the worker finds a place in a group of peers 
with its own leadership, from which the 
supervisor is usually excluded. The supervi- 
sor is part of “management” and therefore 
cannot be part of a worker in-group. Since 
workers need the approval and support of 
the clique more than the approval of their 


supervisors, they meet the demands of man- 
agement only when these demands harmo- 
nize with their in-group needs and attitudes. 

The influence of the primary group is one 
reason why incentive pay plans giving the 
worker a bonus for greater output have fre- 
quently been ineffective. The logic of such 
plans is that many workers will work harder 
if paid in proportion to the work they do. 
The major defect in such plans is that they 
would destroy the unity of primary groups. 
Rather than a number of equals cooperating 
together, the work gang would become a 
number of competing individuals each striv- 
ing to outdo the others. Aside from the strain 
of continuous competition, this situation 
threatens the workers’ social relationships. 
Asa defense, factory cliques develop a norm 
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stereotype a group-shared im- 
age of another group or cate- 
gory of people. 

voluntary association formal 
organization directed toward 
some definite function which 
‘one enters voluntarily rather 
than by ascription. 


QUESTIONS 
AND PROJECTS. 


1 Why do sociologists have 
so many different defini- 
tions for the term group? 

2 Comment on this state- 
ment: "A group is made 
up of individuals; and the 
characteristics of a group 
are the sum of the charac- 
teristics of its members.” 

3 Is courage an individual 
‚character trait or a re- 
sponse to group influ- 
ences? 

4 What differences are found 
in the in-group-out-group 
distinction in primitive and 
modern societies? 

5 Why are primary and sec- 
ondary groups important? 
In-groups and out-groups? 

6 To what extent would you 
expect social distance to be 
related to geographic dis- 
tance? 

7 Why was the morale of 
most American POWs in 
Vietnam able to survive 
both the hardships of cap- 
ture and propaganda 
stressing the divided na- 
ture of American public 
opinion about the conflict? 

8 Is there a sociological ex- 
planation of how decent, 
clean-cut American young, 
‘men could have been 
guilty of atrocities in Viet- 
nam? 


10 
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When one notices a person 
who does not fit the ster- 
eotype commonly applied 
to him or her, does this 
observation undermine or 
reinforce the stereotype? 
Why? 

Since all groups are differ- 
ent, what is the point of 
intensive study of a small 
group? 

Why is it that only small 
groups are efficient work 
units and that large work 
forces must be divided into 
small groups to be effi- 
dient? 

What is meant by the 
statement, "This relation- 
ship between A and B may 
be either causative or selec- 
tive”? 

Can you think of any con- 
flicts between groups who 
are roughly equal in wealth 
and power? 

Suppose we wish to 
change the behavior of a 
group of people. Which is 
more likely to be success- 
ful: (1) work directly with 
individuals to change their 
behavior and thereby to 
change the group; (2) 
change the situation or op- 
eration of the group, on 
the assumption that this 
will affect the behavior of 
the individuals in the 
group. 

Do extracurricular activities 
on campus resemble vol- 
untary associations in the 
larger community? Are 
they a valuable part of the 
school or simply a waste of 
time? 


If you live outside a major 
city, there is probably a 
volunteer fire department 
in your vicinity. Visit the 


chief and find out what 
you can about the regular 
occupations of the volun- 
teers. Do they represent 
the kind of community 
cross section described in 
the article by Jacobs? 
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Sect 
Organization 


without a house, religion without a church 
edifice, education without a school building, 
or government without the presidential man- 
sion or king’s palace. 


Codes of Behavior 


The people involved in institutional behavior 
must be prepared to carry out their appro- 
priate roles. These roles are often expressed 
in formal codes, such as the oath of allegiance 
to the country, the marriage vows, the med- 
ical profession's oath of Hippocrates, and the 
codes of ethics of several other groups. 


A formal code of behavior, however im- 
pressive, is no guarantee of proper role per- 
formance. Husbands and wives may prove 
unfaithful to marital vows, citizens who fer- 
vently repeat the pledge of allegiance may 
evade their taxes, and church members who 
have sworn fidelity to their religious creed 
may lapse into indifference. If the behavior 
code is fully learned and often reinforced, it 
may be observed; if not, and if there are no 
swift and sure punishments for violation, the 
code may be quietly ignored. 

A formal code is only a part of the total 
behavior that makes up an institutional role. 


TABLE 9-1 
A PARTIAL LIST OF THE TRAITS OF MAJOR AMERICAN SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Famiy Religion Government Business Education 
Attitudes and behavior pattems 

Attoction Reverence Loyalty Etficency Love of knowledge 
Loyalty Loyalty Obedience Thit Class attendance 
Responsibility Worship ‘Subordination Shrewdness Studying 
Respect Generosity Cooperation Profit making "Cramming" 
Symbolic culture traits 

Martiage ring Cross Fag Trademark School colors 
Wedding vol Ion Seal Patent sign Mascot 

Coat of arms Shrine Mascot ‘Slogan School song 

‘Our song” Hymn Anthem Singing commercial Seat 

Utiitarian culturo traits 

House Church building  Publicbuildings Shop, factory Classrooms 
Apartment Church equipment Public works Store, office Lbrary 
Furnishings Literaturo Armament Otice equipment Stadium 

Car Liturgical supplies Blanks and forms Blanks and forms Books 

Code of oral or writen specifications 

Marriage license Creed Charter Contracts ‘Accreditation 

will Church law Constitution Licenses Rules 

Genealogy Sacred books Treaties Franchises Curricula 

Marriage law ‘Taboos Laws Aricles of incorporation Grades 

Ideoiogies. 

Romantic love Thomism Nationalism Laissez fairo ‘Academic freedom 
‘Open family Liberalism States’ nights Managerial responsibility Progressive education 
Famiism Fundamentalism Democracy Free enterprise Three “rs” 
Individualism Moral majority Republicanism Rights of labor Classicism 


‘Note: This ouine, almost a hall century oid. is reproduced with very itte change. Does this suggest anything about social insttuions? 
“in (Chap. Contemporary 


F Suan 


American Instiutons, Harper & Row, 
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Total institutions separate one 
from the rest of society. Both 
Buddhist monks and military 
recruits have their heads 
shaved as part of the initiation 
ritual. (Horace Bristol/Photo Re- 
searchers, Inc.; Hiroji Kubota! 
‘Magnum Photos.) 
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Social 
Organization 


ALL DISBURSEMENTS 
MUST BE AUTHORIZED 


Bureaucracies tend to accumulate rules 
and procedures. 


distasteful news to the citizen who is nomi- 
nally the bureaucrat’semployer. For example, 
when the tax assessor says taxes must be 
raised or when the claims officer denies an 
application for unemployment compensation, 
citizens are annoyed. Negative decisions are 
difficult to accept under any circumstances 
and are much more distasteful when given 
by one who appears pompous and self-right- 
eous. 

"Grade creep” does not refer to academic 
marks (although it might also apply!) but to 
the classification of jobs and pay in which 
grade one is low-paid, grade two, a little 
higher, and so on. Samuelson [1976] points 
out that there is constant pressure to shift 
jobs to higher and higher classifications. Thus 
the typist becomes a stenographer; the ste- 
nographer, a private secretary; the secretary, 
an administrative assistant; and the admin- 
istrative assistant, a bureau chief. Since the 
pressure of employees for a higher classifi- 
cation is constant and the governmental or 
corporate personnel office exerts little pres- 
sure for economy, this upward pressure is 
hard to resist. 

Finally, it is charged that governmental 
bureaucracies do not restrict themselves to 
administration but become involved in policy 
making which should be done by the legis- 
lature or the executive. The charge is that 
bureaucratic officials either distort the acts of 


the legislature or make rules which exceed 
legislative authorizations. Such charges formed 
a major part of Ronald Reagan's presidential 
campaign in 1980. His efforts to cut back on 
bureaucratic authority apparently had some 
success, since the new regulations in 1981 
were 25 percent fewer than in the previous 
year [Pauly, et al., 1982]. However, the leg- 
islature cannot spell out the rules to be applied 
in each of thousands of different situations. 
This is done by the bureaucracy. This creates 
endless argument over whether a particular 
bureaucratic decision is undermining, fulfill- 
ing, or exceeding a legislative policy. A new 
administration may use bureaucratic rulings 
to overturn the policies and nullify the leg- 
islation of an earlier administration. An ex- 
treme example is the effort of Secretary of the 
Interior James Watt to change conservation 
policies to permit oil drilling on federal wil- 
derness areas. This so incensed the Congress 
that it passed a resolution against Watt's 
ruling (Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 
August 14, 1982.] 


ADJUSTING TO BUREAUCRACY Bureaucra- 
cies tend to accumulate rules and procedures. 
Many bureaucracies become so entangled in 
red tape that their daily work can be accom- 
plished only by violating or evading some of 
the rules. Employees can stage a limited form 
of strike—a “work slowdown"—by simply 
abandoning their shortcuts and following the 
rule book. 

The difficulties of bureaucratic organization 
lead to attempts both to improve it and to 
revolt against it. The formal study of admin- 
istration is an attempt to make bureaucracy 
an efficient instrument for meeting organi- 
zational needs. Training programs for busi- 
ness persons, educators, public officials, and 
the clergy all stress courses in “administra- 
tion” (a more popular term for bureaucratic 
procedures). Since bureaucracy is both a ne- 
cessity and an annoyance, efforts to improve 
bureaucracy are as continuous, and perhaps 
as effective, as crusades against sin. 

Discontent with bureaucratic rule appears 
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mand. While much criticized and ridiculed, 
bureaucracy is necessary and inevitable in all 
large organizations. It arises from the needs 
for efficiency, uniformity, and prevention of 
corruption. 

Reactions to bureaucracy include efforts to 
improve it through analysis and training and 
to restrict bureaucratic authority. Some or- 
ganizations have used ombudsmen to provide 


their members with relief from discriminatory 
treatment by officials. Alternatives to bu- 
reaucracy rely on giving rewards for reaching 
goals without requiring the following of de- 
tailed regulations. 

Confidence in American institutions fluc- 
tuates, and a low level of public confidence 
may bring institutional change. 


GLOSSARY ‘complex societies? How 7 Should students marry 
does an institution differ while in college? Should 
autonomy self-government; from an association? women members of the 
freedom from outside direction. | 2 What is meant by the proc- armed forces be discharged 
association organized group ess of institutionalization? if they are pregnant? Jus- 
of people pursuing some com- Is art an institution? Recre- tify your answer in each 
mon interest. ation? The United Nations? case, 
bureaucracy a pyramid of offi- Marriage? Football? The 8 Woody Hayes, popular 
cials who conduct rationally the | _ Roman Catholic Church? and highly successful foot- 


work of a large organization. | 3 Emerson made the state- 
ment, “An institution is 
the lengthened shadow of 
‚one man.” As the terms 


ideology system of ideas 
which sanction a set of norms. 
institution an organized chus- 


ball coach of Ohio State 
University, was fired after 
losing his temper and at- 
tacking a member of an 


ter of folkways and mores cen- are defined in this book, ‘opposing team, What does 
tered around a major human was he talking about insti- this incident illustrate 
acitivity; an organized system tutions or associations? about the nature of institu- 
of social relationships which | 4 Does your school have an tionalized roles? 

‘embodies certain common val- ombudsman? Ask to see 9 Read “Blacks vs. The 


ues and procedures and meets 
certain basic needs of society. 
intellectual one whose work 
is dealing mainly with ideas. 
latent functions unintended 
effects of a policy, program, 
stitution, or association. 
manifest functions intended. 
purposes of a policy, program, 
institution, or association. 
‘ombudsman (ombudsperson) | _ ards? 


an official empowered to inves- | 5 Why does dissatisfaction 
with bureaucracy arise? 
What is the major obstacle | 10 Read “The Functions of 
in eliminating bureaucratic 
features which cause re- 


tigate and sometimes adjust 
complaints against officials 


sentment? 


QUESTIONS 6 Do you feel that premarital 
‘sexual relationships have 
been institutionalized on 


your campus? Why or why 


AND PROJECTS 


1 What are five basic social 
institutions found in all not? 


the annual report of that 
office. If this is not ave 
able, ask permission to 
look over some of the cases 
handled. Decide what 

in- | principles were used in 
handling cases. What is the 
effect of this process on 
faculty and student mor- 
ale? On academic stand- 


White House,” in News- 
week, 99:24-25, Jan. 25, 
1982. Write a report ex- 
plaining both the rationale 
for the withdrawal of regu- 
lation by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service and the reason 
why people active in civil 
rights organizations ob- 
jected. What does this arti- 
die indicate about the prob- 
lems involved in the use of 
bureaucratic power? 


Sacerdotal Celibacy,” 
150-162, in Greedy In: 
tions, by Coser (listed in 
Suggested Readings). Do 

you think abolition of the 

‘requirement of priestly cel- 
ibacy would strengthen or 
weaken the Roman Catho- 
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tive societies institutionalized some things 
that we would not consider a part of family 
life. For example, some primitives developed 
an institutionalized pattern of trading with 
neighboring peoples with whom they were 
not at all friendly. One people would leave 
some trade goods at a certain spot where they 
would soon be picked up by the other people, 
who would leave their trade goods in ex- 
change. But this required no special function- 
aries or officials, no special institutional struc- 
ture, Thus the most primitive societies had 
no physical or social needs which called for 
any institutional structure beyond the family. 

As a culture grows more complex, its in- 
stitutional structures become more elaborate. 
The family is an adequate structure for han- 
dling the economic production and consump- 
tion of primitive hunters and farmers. But 
what happens when they develop extensive 
trade with neighboring or distant tribes? Be- 
fore long the group includes traders, ship- 
pers, and other specialists whose work is no 
longer a part ofthe family life of the society. 
Later, specialized artisans begin to produce 
trade goods, giving rise to further eccupa- 
tional differentiation. Economic institutions 
exist whenever economic functions are per- 
formed in routine ways by specialists, oper- 
ating outside their family roles and functions. 

In the most primitive societies, order is 
maintained with no formal laws, police, or 
courts. The only authority know: 
simple societies is family authorit 
certain family members have certain authority 
over others. With increasing tribal size and 
growing cultural complexity, more formal 
political organization is needed. Family heads 
are joined into tribal councils, tribes combine 
into confederations, and bureaucracies begin 
to develop. Warfare, in both primitive and 
modern societies, is a powerful stimulus to 
political organization, for only through polit- 
ical organization can an aroused rabble be- 
come an effective army. In like manner, re- 
ligious and educational institutions develop 
as professional functionaries, following 


standardized procedures, withdraw from the 
family certain activities which are too com- 
plicated for the family to handle well. 

The family, then, is the basic social insti- 
tution from which other institutions have 
grown as increasing cultural complexity made 
them necessary. A study of the family will 
tell us something about it and about institu- 
tions in general. 


STRUCTURE OF THE FAMILY 


Like all institutions, the family is a system of 
accepted norms and procedures for getting 
some important jobs done. Defining the fam- 
ily is not easy, as the term is used in so many 
ways. A family may be: (1) a group with 
common ancestors; (2) a kinship group united 
by blood or marriage; (3) a married couple 
with or without children; (4) an unmarried 
couple with children; (5) one person with 
children. Members of a commune may call 
themselves a family but are generally unable 
tooccupy a house in an area zoned for “single- 
family residence.” If several students seek to 
rent and share a house in such an area, they 
discover that the legal definition of a family 
is important. 

The childless unmarried couple living in 
“nonmarital cohabitation” is not recognized 
as a family by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
but it recently set up a new category for 
“persons of opposite sex sharing living quar- 
ters,” abbreviated to possel (rhymes with 
“jostle you"). 


“If you like me and I like you, 
Come and be my posselq.” 


The U.S. Bureau of the Census defines a 
family as “two or more persons related by 
blood, marriage, or adoption and residing 
together in a household.” Common practice, 
however, is to include as a family any of the 
five categories listed above. Sociologists find 
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A majority of the world's socie- 
ties allow polygamy. (© Tony 
HowarthiDaly Telegraph Map. 


bilities. As shown above, some societies fol- 
low a formula whereby the children of certain 
socially designated kinsfolk marry each other, 
so that the individual choices may be unnec- 
essary. Where actual choices are necessary, 
they may be made in many ways. The couples 
can do their own choosing, sometimes with 
parental guidance or parental veto. The par- 
ents can arrange the marriage, with or without 
considering the couple's wishes. A wife may 
be purchased, or perhaps a complicated series 
of gifts are exchanged between families. Wife 
capture is not unknown. Each of these pat- 
terns is the standard way of arranging mar- 
riages in some of the world’s societies. All of 
them work—within the society in which they 
exist—and are supported by the surrounding 
values and practices of the culture. Wife 
capture worked very well for the Tasmanians, 


azine, 1980; Woodfin Camp 
Assoc.) 


who practiced village exogamy and were not 
greatly concerned over the differences be- 
tween one woman and all the others, For our 
society, it would be less practical. This illus- 
trates the concept of cultural relativism—a 
pattern which works well in one cultural 
setting might work badly in another. As 
Peters shows [1971], parental engagement of 
3-year-old girls to teenaged boys works out 
very well for the Shirishana of Brazil, while 
any attempt to impose the Western concepts 
of marriage would undermine Shirishana sta- 
bility and invite chaos. 


MONOGAMY AND POLYGAMY. To all properly 
ethnocentric Americans, there is only one 
decent and civilized form of marriage—mo- 
nogamy—one man to one woman (at a time). 
Yet a majority of the world’s societies have 
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war, noted for its ruthlessness) with a matched 
sample of war resisters, finding many signif- 
icant differences. The Green Berets came from 
parents who were typically authoritarian, 
conventionally religious, insensitive, not af- 
fectionately demonstrative, supervisory rather 
than companionable with children, and de- 
manding of unquestioning obedience; re- 
sisters’ parents were the opposite in nearly 
every characteristic. 

One of the many ways in which the family 
socializes the child is through providing models 
for the child to copy. The boy learns to be a 
man, a husband, and a father mainly through 
having lived in a family headed by a man, a 
husband, and a father. Some socialization 
difficulties are encountered where such a 
model is missing and the boy must rely upon 
the secondhand models he sees in other 
families or among other relatives. There is no 
fully satisfactory substitute for a mother and 
a father, although they need not be the 
biological parents. 

The importance of the family in the social- 
ization process becomes clear when its impact 
is compared with that of other influences. 
For example, Mayeske [1973] studied the roles 
of racial-ethnic group, social class, and quality 
of school attended as causes of different rates 
of learning in children. He found that none 
of these was nearly as important as the pres- 
ence or absence of a family atmosphere which 
encouraged learning aspirations and study 
habits. A recent study by Mercy and Steelman 
[1982] concludes that the main reason for 
social-class differences in children’s intellec- 
tual attainments is the different family at- 
mosphere at different social-class levels. Nu- 
merous such studies have established the 
family as the primary determinant of child 
socialization 


SOCIALIZATION IN THE MULTIPROBLEM FAMILY. 
A “multiproblem family” is one with a de- 
pressing assortment of problems and inade- 
quacies. It is usually poverty-stricken and 
conflict-ridden, is often fatherless, and is 
beset by other problems such as unemploy- 


ment and irregular work habits, alcoholism, 
drug addiction, illegitimacy, dependency, de- 
linquency, and physical and mental illness. 
Such families fail to fulfill any of the family 
functions adequately and thus socialize their 
children to continue the pattern of inadequacy 
and dependency. Malnutrition permanently 
blights their physical and intellectual growth 
and contributes to their school failure [Birch 
and Gussow, 1970]. Every slum, rural or 
urban, white or black, throngs with the “drift- 
ers’—children of disorganized lower-class 
families—who are deprived of love and af- 
fection, alienated from society, purposeless, 
and hopeless. 


The Affectional Function 


Whatever else people need, they need inti- 
mate human response. Psychiatric opinion 
holds that probably the greatest single cause 
of emotional difficulties, behavior problems, 
and even of physical illness, is lack of love, 
that is, lack of a warm, affectionate relation- 
ship with a small circle of intimate associates 
[Fromm, 1956; Schindler, 1954, chap. 10; Hay- 
anagi, 1968]. A mountain of data shows that 
the serious delinquent is typically a child 
whom nobody cares very much about. Infants 
who receive good basic physical care but who 
are not cuddled, fondled, and loved are likely 
to develop a condition medically known as 
‘marasmus (from a Greek word meaning “wast- 
ing away”). They lose weight, fret and whim- 
per listlessly, and sometimes die [Ribble, 
1943, chap. 1; Evans, 1972; Mussen et al., 
1974, pp. 216-223]. A classic study many years 
ago showed how children in the sterilized 
but impersonal atmosphere of hospitals or 
foundling homes will suffer in emotional 
development and often show startlingly high 
rates of illness and death [Spitz, 1945]. Lack 
of affection actually damages an infant's abil- 
ity to survive. 

The evidence is overwhelming that our 
need for companionship and intimate, affec- 
tionate human response is vitally important 
to us. Indeed, this is probably our strongest 
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changing economics, and changing values are 
all involved in the change in family size. 


SINGLE-PARENT FAMILIES HAVE INCREASED. 
Throughout most of Western history, children 
remained in the custody of the father in those 
few families broken by separation rather than 
by death. Within the past century the idea 
that children of separated parents “belonged” 
with the mother gained an acceptance that 
was seldom questioned. Today this assump- 
tion is questioned by no fewer than 650,000 
fathers who care for their children themselves 
(but still only 12 out of each 1,000 house- 
holds). Several studies seem to show that 
fathers can successfully raise children by 
themselves, even though it presents some 
special problems [Orthner et al., 1976; Dres- 
den, 1976; G. Collins, 1979]. 

While the proportion of all households 
composed of a married couple with children 


TABLE 10-1 
COMPOSITION OF U.S. HOUSEHOLDS, 1970 
AND 1981 


1981 


29.6% 


303 
78 
57 

72 

20 


32 
28 


“Maintained by a person or persons who do not share thew quarters 


Populaton Repons 
Household and Family Charactonsics, March 1981, ser. P20. 
no. 371, March 1982, p. 2. 


In which of the above categories has the greatest 
number ot people had a change of status? In which 
‘category has there been the greatest proportionate 
change? 


present fell by one-fourth between 1970 and 
1981 (from 40.3 to 30.3 percent; see Table 10- 
1), those headed by females increased 65 
percent, toone in nine families. Those families 
headed by a never-married female increased 
356 percent between 1970 and 1981, to a total 
of over 1 million. Of all families with children, 
one-parent families increased from 11 percent 
in 1971 to 21 percent in 1981. At a given 
moment, 20 percent of today’s children are 
living in a single-parent household, while 
today’s child has a 50:50 chance of living in 
a single-parent household at sometime before 
the age of 18 [above figures from U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 19824]. 

Whether the single-parent family is neces- 
sarily damaging to children can be debated. 
Blechman [1982] observes that if socioeco- 
nomic status, education, and other variables 
are controlled so that number of parents is 
the only variable being measured, then few 
differences in child development can be shown. 
But is it realistic to isolate single parenthood 
from the circumstances which so often accom- 
pany it? Most single-parent families are poor, 
and three-fourths of them are on welfare 
[Segalman and Basu, 1977]. A major part of 
their low income and poor education is a 
result of their being single parents (or teen- 
aged parents). A longitudinal study of women 
who divorced and did not remarry found that 
they suffered an average income decline of 
50 percent [Duncan and Morgan, 1982]. Among 
householders under 25 years of age, the 
female-headed household averages only one- 
third of the income of the couple-household, 
and for householders 25 to 44 years of age, 
the female-headed household still has only 
42 percent of the couple-household income 
[U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980c]. If the 
same women were members of two-parent 
households, a great many of them would not 
be poor. But most of them are poor, and their 
stress levels are high’ Single-parent mothers 
are the greatest consumers of mental-health 
services, while their children’s rate of use of 
mental-health services is four times that of 
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was fairly common but viewed as deviant 
until about 1965, is reported as fully institu- 
tionalized by 1975 [Trost, 1979, p. 186]. A 
longitudinal study of 111 cohabiting Swedish 
couples found that after 3% years, 22 were 
separated, 25 had married, and 51 were still 
cohabiting [Trost, 1979, p., 173]. Nonmarital 
cohabitation has become quite common in 
the United States, with varying degrees of 
acceptance by parents and cthers, Whether 
it will ever become institutionalized is an 
open question. 

For most cohabiting couples, nonmarital 
cohabitation seems just another stage of the 
courtship process, without any firm commit- 
ment to marry (Macklin, 1978, p. 233]. Mack- 
lin estimated in 1976 that about one-fourth of 
all American college students had cohabited, 
another one-half would do so if an acceptable 
partner appeared, and one-fourth would not 
do so [Macklin, 1978, p. 213]. While most 
cohabiting couples have made no firm com- 
mitment to marry, most do marry or else they 
separate within a few years. Very few plan 
or will choose nonmarital cohabitation as a 
permanent life-style [Macklin, 1978, p. 234]. 
In’a Good Housekeeping poll [March, 1978, p. 
88] one-half the cohabiting informants had 
married their partner, and another one-fourth 
were still cohabiting. Thus, cohabitation has 
become a fairly common preliminary to mar- 
riage, a point easily confirmed by noting the 
addresses of marriage license applicants as 
printed in the newspaper. 

‘One study of cohabiting persons’ scores on 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory found that cohabiting college students, 
as compared with other students, tended to 
be somewhat more irreligious, nonconform- 
ist, immature, impulsive, manipulative, self- 
ish, outgoing, friendly, fun-loving, and cre- 
ative [Catlin et al., 1976]. But the more com- 
mon nonmarital cohabitation becomes, the 
more closely will such couples approach a 
representative cross section of their age group. 

If has often been suggested that some form 
of “trial” marriage would prevent a lot of 


mismatches and unhappy marriages. There 
is no convincing evidence that nonmarital 
cohabitation does this. Research studies quite 
consistently show that nonmarital cohabita- 
tion is remarkably like conventional marriage 
in its problems and adjustments and that 
nonmarital cohabitation has scarcely any 
measurable effects upon the marriages of 
those who marry [Blaine, etal., 1975; Stafford, 
1977; Macklin, 1978, pp. 215-228; Jacques and 
Chason, 1979; Risman and Hill, 1981]. We 
may conclude that nonmarital cohabitation 
has become a widely accepted preliminary to 
marriage but is having very little effect upon 
marriage and the family. 


THE QUIET REVOLUTION IN WOMEN'S EMPLOY- 
MENT. Perhaps the greatest change of all has 
been the increase in “working wives.” Women 
workers today form over two-fifths of our 
labor force. About 61 percent of all married 
women (aged 20 to 45) living with their 
husbands are in the labor force, and over 
nine out of ten married women work for some 
part of their married lives. The labor force 
now includes 56 percent of all women with 
children under 6 years old, and 70 percent of 
all women with children between 6 and 18 
years old. [Statistical Abstract, 1981, pp. 386, 
388]. Married women with children are now 
more likely to be employed than married 
women without children (explained, perhaps, 
by the fact that many of the “married women 
without children” are of retirment age), From 
these data, the “normal” life pattern of the 
American woman emerges. Typically, she 
begins working before marriage, works until 
her children arrive, when she may take off a 
few years but, if so, returns before long. 
Obviously, it has become normal for the 
American wife to work for a major part of 
her lifetime 

Historically, a woman who worked was 
living evidence that she had no husband able 
and willing to support her. A survey of 140 
married women workers in 1908 found that 
only 6 husbands held jobs above the grade 
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THE NEW EXTENDED 
FAMILY 


her daughters, Eileen and Elizabeth, while her 
ex-husband Daniel, who has custody of their 
sons, Frank and Frederick, marries Gloria, who 


Louise. Thus Billy and Bobby live with their father 
and stepmother, along with Eileen and Elizabeth, 
and are periodically visited by Carole and Char- 
lene and Frank and Frederick, while they period- 
ically visit their mother and their sisters, Carole 
and Charlene, where they also see Ivan and his. 
‘sons, Joseph and Jacob, and possibly his daugh- 
ters, Lenore and Louise. If all family members 
are stil living, each child now has eight grand- 
parents, four parents, and eight brothers and 
sisters, plus any new half-brothers or -sisters 
who may arrive someday. 
(inspired by Michael Norman, “The New Extended Famy 
The New York Times Magazine, Nov. 23, 1980, pp. 201) 
‘An institutionalized role, such as father or grand- 
parent, carries recognized guidelines for behav- 
ior. Explain the confusions in the new, extended 
family due to the absence of institutionalized 
roles. 


divorce as an answer has multiplied enor- 
mously. The most recent projections are that 
about 38 percent of first marriages of women 
now aged 25 to 29 will end in divorce, that 
75 percent of divorcees will remarry, and that 
45 percent of the remarried will divorce again 
[Glick and Norton, 1979]. 

A society can get a very low divorce rate 
in at least five ways. First, it can deemphasize 
love. In many societies marriage is a working 
partnership but not a romantic adventure as 
well. If less is expected of marriage, more 
marriages will be “successful.” Second, it can 
separate love from marriage. A number of 
societies have a series of men’s clubs for 
companionship, and allow men wide freedom 
to prowl in search of sex adventure. Here 
again, less is demanded of the marriage. 
Third, the society can socialize its members 
to be so much alike in personality and expec- 
tation that practically all marriages will work 
out successfully. The stable, well-integrated 
society generally succeeds in accomplishing 
this leveling: our society does not. Fourth, 


familism may be so encompassing that di- 
vorce is intolerable. In other words, so many 
of one’s necessities, privileges, and satisfac- 
tions may be connected to the marital and 
family ties that to sever the marital tie is to 
cancel nearly all the claims and privileges 
which make life tolerable. This was approxi- 
mately true in early America, where divorce 
was legally simple but not very practical, 
Finally, divorce can be legally forbidden, or 
made so difficult that most unhappily married 
couples are unable or unwilling to seek di- 


‘They differ more and more greatly in personality 
and expectation. 
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In a research study of wives of recently retired 
husbands, most wives reported positive aspects 
arising from their spouses’ retirement. Particu- 
larly mentioned were time available to do what 
‘one wants, increased companionship, flexibilty 
of schedule, and husband doing more household 
‘chores. Most respondents also reported negative 
‘aspects Io their husbands’ retirement, including 
financial problems, not enough for husband to 
do, and too much togetherness. The wives sug- 
‘gested that husbands should keep busy and that 
wives should continue their preretirement activ- 
ities. The most constant correlate of wives’ sat- | 
isfaction in the early years of retirement was the 
participation of husbands in household tasks. 
Adapted trom Elizabeth A Hit and Loraine T. Dotman, 
“Reaction of Housewives io me Rebrementct Thee Husbands.” 
Family Relators, 31:195-200. Apri 1982 

Do you suppose that husbands’ household help 
is a causative or a selective factor in wives’ 
greater satisfaction? 


panionship functions are further magnified 
by the expansion of the postparental period. In 
earlier generations relatively few parents lived 
very long beyond the maturing of their chil- 
dren. In 1870, as shown in Table 10-3, fewer 
than half the American fathers and mothers 
were still living when their youngest child 
married. By 1960, this median length of the 
postparental period had grown from nothing 
at all to sixteen years for women and fourteen 
years for men, and was still lengthening. A 
fairly long postparental period, as a normal 
rather than an exceptional life stage, is a very 
recent development. The bucolic literature 
about loving grandparents and great-grand- 
parents gives little hint of how rare they really 
were, The modern appearance of the post- 
parental stage of the life cycle means that 
most couples now reach that point where 
there is no urgent necessity for them to remain 
together—unless shared affection and com- 
panionship make it seem worthwhile. 


THE STATUS DEFINITION FUNCTION CONTIN- 
UES. Many families continue to prepare chil- 
dren to retain the class status of the family; 
others seek to prepare their children for social 
mobility. They do this mainly by trying to 
give children the kind of ambitions, attitudes, 
and habits which prompt them to struggle 
for a higher class status and to fill it success- 
fully. This is called anticipatory socialization, 
for it is an effort to socialize children for a 
class status which it is hoped they will some- 
day achieve. At best, this effort is only partly 
successful. The child may acquire the ambi- 
tions and work habits which prompt it to 
struggle successfully for upward mobility, but 
no family can fully succeed in socializing a 
child for a way or life not practiced by that 
family. 


THE PROTECTIVE FUNCTIONS HAVE DECLINED. 
The traditional family in Western society per- 
formed most of the functions of organized 
social work today—nursed the sick, gave 
haven to the handicapped, and shelter to the 
aged. Today, we have a medical technology 
which only specialists and hospitals can han- 
die. Today's urban household is an impract- 
ical place in which to care for some kinds of 
handicapped people. Family care of the aged 
was a practical arrangement when the aging 
couple stayed on the farm, joined by a married 
child and mate. The parents could retire 
gradually, shifting to less strenuous tasks but 
remaining useful and appreciated. This pat- 
tern is available today to only a tiny minority, 
and many elderly couples feel—and are— 
useless and unappreciated in the homes of 
their children. Our rapid rate of social change 
and social mobility also means that many 
tensions may develop when three generations 
live under one roof. So for a variety of rea- 
sons—most of which have nothing to do with 
selfishness or personal responsibility—many 
of the protective functions of the traditional 
family have been shifted to other institutions, 
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TABLE 10-5 


MARRIAGE—A TRAP OR A HAVEN? RESPONSES OF 


SAMPLE OF MARRIEDS 
“Have you ever wished you had married someone else?” 
Yes, 
often, Once in Hardiy Total, 
percent Sometimes awhile ever Never percent N 
Women 1 s 8 18 7 100 783 
Men 4 7 18 2 100 684 
“Has the thought of getting a divorce ever crossed your mind?” 
Women 1 4 8 z e 100 763 
Mon 1 3 s 20 n 100 685 
“All things considered, how satisfied are you with your marriage? 
Which number comes closest to how satisfied or dissatisfied you feet?” 
Completely Completely 
dissatisfied, satisfied, 
percent percent 
TETERE 
Women 1 1 3 9 8 2 $6 10 763 
Men ee a 6 6 2 w 685 
‘Source: Angus Campbell. Philp E Converse. and Wäard L. Rodgers. The Quaity of American Ue: 


Perceptions, Evaluatons, and Satstactons, Russel Sage Fourdaton, New York, 1978. p 324 


“Indica ls than 1 percent. 


Although this table shows that most married people are pretty well satisfied, we 
know that more than one in three marriages ends in divorce. How can both figures 


be true? 


will transform the family, with a greatly in- 
creased fraction of all work, shopping, play, 
and everything else going on at home before 
the computer terminal (Frederick, 1983, p. 
21]. “Productivity climbs when computers 
allow employees to work at home,” reports 
the Wall Street Journal (May 3, 1983, p. 1), but 
workers miss their primary group contacts 
with coworkers. It is too early to predict the 
effects of the computer revolution upon the 
home. 

One family historian believes that the nu- 
clear family is crumbling and will be replaced 
by the “free-floating” couple, less tied to 
children, close friends, or neighbors than in 
the past [Shorter, 1975, p. 280]. In contrast 
to this, two major family theorists have pre- 
dicted that the next few decades may see a 


return to a more highly structured, tradi- 
tional, and less permissive family than that 
of today [Vincent, 1972; Zimmerman, 1972]. 
In fact, a rapidly growing movement called 
Toughlove is encouraging parents to be firm 
and strict in enforcing rules within the family 
[Leo, 1981]. A prominent sociologist [Etzioni, 
1982] claims that the nuclear family will sur- 
vive because “no complex society has ever 
survived without a nuclear family.” There is 
little doubt that the family will survive, but 
the directions of family change cannot con- 
fidently be predicted. 


SUMMARY 


The family is the basic social institution. It 
varies greatly in form. The Western family is 
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against the prevailing nuclear policy [Novak, 
1982]. Regardless of the issues, some church 
people will follow a “social gospel” while 
others concentrate upon individual salvation. 

While there are both radical and conserva- 
tive clergy, there is frequently a divergence 
between religious leaders and lay members 
The “social gospel” and radical social action 
usually get more support among the clergy 
than among the membership (Hadden, 1969; 
Hoge and Carroll, 1973, p. 181]. The clergy 
who proclaim that vital religious concerns are 
involved in social issues may be seen by the 
laity as simply “talking politics” and straying 
away from really “religious” topics. 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL 
STRATIFICATION 


Possibly churches are better attended in the 
United States than in Europe because religion 
in the United States is linked with a precarious 
ethnicity. European countries generally have 
only one or two churches, and these are 
supported by state funds. European churches 
are a part of the national life and tradition, 
but they are so much taken for granted that 
the individual feels little obligation to support 
them and is little concerned about the link 
between religion and the rest of life. In the 
United States there are many churches, each 
linked to a certain segment of society. Thus, 
one way people reaffirm their identity is by 
affiliation with a church composed primarily 
of “people like us.” If the church perishes, 
an aspect of their identity has disappeared, 
and since there is no state support, the church 
will die unless it is supported by voluntary 
efforts of its members. Under these circum- 
stances church nonsupport is often seen as 
being a traitor to one’s group. 

Who are the “people like us?” Usually, 
they are people who share a common group 
background and a common economic status. 
Gordon refers to this combination of traits as 
ethelass (1978, p. 134], meaning a group identity 
based on both ethnicity and social class. 


Ethnicity and Religious Stratification 


One way to look at the United States is to 
compare the Anglo-Saxon core group with all 
others. American culture has been based so 
much on the English model that usually 
members of this group think they have no 
distinct ethnic status but are merely “Amer- 
ican.” However, they are a distinct kind of 
ethnic American, and usually they are more 
likely to worship in churches with members 
from a background similar to theirs. 

‘Those outside the Anglo-Saxon core group 
are aware of a distinct ethnic identity, and 
this is also expressed in their churches, Im- 
migrants to America were told that religion 
was the one activity which could legitimately 
escape Americanization or Anglo conformity, 
as it was sometimes called [Cole and Cole, 
1954, pp. 135-140]. Since there was no official 
‘American church, people could join the church 
of their choice, and if they wished to import 
a church from their ancestral home, this was 
entirely proper. 

Thus, we not only have Lutherans, but 
Swedish Lutherans, Danish Lutherans, Nor- 
wegian Lutherans; among Catholics there are 
parishes known as Polish Catholic, Mexican 
Catholic, French Catholic, German Catholic, 
Italian Catholic, and Irish Catholic—to name 
only a few. Blacks found that the church was, 
for many years, the one institution they could 
control and call their own. Blacks were pri- 
marily Methodists and Baptists, but they wor- 
shipped in black denominations entirely sep- 
arate from white churches. Judaism is a religion 
in which most worshippers are ethnically 
Jewish. Even though there are many non- 
religious Jews, itis hard to think of the concept 
of Jewishness without also thinking of the 
Jewish religion. Similarly, there were not only 
Orthodox churches but Greek, Russian, and 
Serbian Orthodox churches. Buddhist tem- 
ples serve as social and cultural centers for 
many Japanese-Americans, and the mosque 
keeps ancestral memories alive for Americans 
of Arab ancestry. This is only a partial list, 
tor there are few, if any, Americans for whom 
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and pastors more alert and active, producing 
a net increase in total religious effort. 

There are drawbacks to such religious ri- 
valry. These drawbacks may be classed as 
both practical and ideological. On the practical 
side, such division means that religious influ- 
ence is fragmented rather than unified. In a 
time when antireligious elements are vigorous 
in their criticism, the churches speak with so 
many voices that many canno: decide what 
is the religious viewpoint. There are also 
difficulties on an ideological basis. While each 
church has an ideology justifying its exis- 
tence, all churches find it scandalous that so 
many different and competing voices should 
each proclaim that it has the true faith [John- 
stone, 1975, p. 266]. Further, the passage of 
time has softened some of the views to the 
point where church members may neither 
know nor care about the points of difference. 
Finally, religious people seek reconciliation 
and understanding and are disturbed when 
religiously based conflict produces discord 
and prejudice. 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT One reaction 
to the problems of religious rivalry has been 
the development of an ecumenical move- 
ment, “Ecumenical” means universal, and 
this implies an emphasis on matters which 
unite rather than on those which divide. One 
form of ecumenicism is sharing divergent and 
common viewpoints in conferences which 
seek to enlarge mutual understanding. An- 
other is in “comity” agreements indicating 
which denomination will establish a congre- 
gation in a particular place. There are also 
organizations cutting across denominational 
lines. In earlier years, these included Chris- 
tian Endeavor (a youth group), the American 
Peace Society, the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, the American Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and many others. A number of inter- 
denominational groups carry on social service 
activities in urban areas. Ecumenical concerns 
also led to the formation of councils of churches 
at the local, state, national, and world levels. 


The Conference on Church Union seeks to 
assist Protestant denominations to unite [Lyles, 
1981]. In 1982 three Lutheran bodies agreed 
to unite [Mann, 1982], and in 1983 the two 
major Presbyterian churches (separated into 
northern and southern halves by the Civil 
War) agreed to reunite [Newsweek, 101:72, 
June 20, 1983]. 

Enthusiasm for ecumenicity has waxed and 
waned and run into some difficult problems. 
One of these is that although the ecumenical 
movement began in Europe and North Amer- 
ica and has its main numerical and financial 
support there, the World Council of Churches 
is now dominated by churches based in the 
developing areas of Africa, South America, 
and Asia. These non-Western churches often 
support “liberation theology” of vigorous anti- 
Western nationalism (Herzog, 1981] which, 
to American or European churches, seems 
quite the opposite of a message of reconcili- 
ation. An ecumenical organization such as 


| SECULAR LOSSES 


What is the least stable religious background 
in the United States? The secular home! 
‘Analysis of merged national samples from the 
annual General Social Surveys finds that of 
‘Americans who described the religions oftheir 
parents as “None,” less than 40 percent 
remained without a religious affiliation. Thus 
while the many religious groups in the nation 
typically retain 70 percent or more of their 
| bom-members, the majority of those who are 
| raised without religions convert . .. as wit- 
essed by the national data, irreligiousness 
seems very hard to transmit from parent to 
child. 

Rodney Stak, "Must Al Regions Be Supernatural?” in 
Bryan Wilson (ed). The Social impact of New Roigious 
Maemees, The Row of Sharon Press, he Hew Yo 


Why is it apparently easier for parents to 
transmit religion to their children than it is 10 
transmit irreligion? 
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certainty; in an impersonal society, they pro- 
vide companionship; in a materialistic world, 
they challenge people to deny concern for 
personal possessions. 

Cults occasionally attempt to change social 
institutions, but more often they simply en- 
courage people to withdraw from society. 
Parents are often distressed when children 
apparently lose all ambition or family loyalty 
and follow some cultist leader. It seems like 
the ancient story of the Pied Piper of Hamlin, 
whose siren tunes lured the village children 
away from their homes. Parents have kid- 
napped teenagers to get them away from a 
cult so that a critical outsider can “depro- 
gram” them and show them the error of 
cultish ways [Sage, 1976]. Hard questions of 
civil liberty then arise [Robbins and Anthony, 
1978]. Has the cult member been deprived of 
freedom when placed under strict communal 
regulations and “brainwashed” by a constant 
stream of one-sided propaganda? Or are young 
people deprived of their liberty when parents 
kidnap or trick them from the cult and force 
them to listen to criticism of their newfound 
way to salvation? Deprogramming success is 
often temporary [Shupe and Bromley, 1980, 
chap. 6]. It may be compared with programs 
to “dry out” alcoholics or drug addicts. It 
may be possible to make a temporary “cure, 
but unless there is a major change in the way 
the person views his or her life situation, the 
habit is likely to reoccur. Deprogramming is 
a form of high-pressure resocialization. As 
pointed out earlier, resocialization is effective 
only when reinforced at frequent intervals. 
Unless the deprogramming of a cultist is 
reinforced by daily life experiences which he 
or she finds satisfying, a return to the cult is 
likely. Similarly, it is possible to bring logical 
arguments against cultist beliefs, but they are 
likely to be retained in some form as long as 
they meet strong personality needs. 

Cults come and go, and their membership 
is hard to estimate, perhaps a million and a 
half in the United States. Usually the cultist 
experience is a transient one, as members 


linger a few months or years and then move 
on to different experiences. But the total 
activity and membership of cults seem to be 
increasing. As one authority says, “The cult 
phenomenon is very much alive and well 
although individual cults... may flower 
today and wither tomorrow” Johnstone, 1975, 
p. 129). 


THE MAINLINE CHURCHES. A mainline church 
is a religious denomination which seeks to har- 
monize religious and scientific viewpoints. Main- 
line churches are still influential and still 
attract the bulk of believing worshippers, but 
they have difficulty in capturing the rather 
free-floating type of religious interest now 
apparent throughout the world. They are 
caught by conflicting demands which are 
difficult to satisfy. They seek to keep the 
mystery of religion while accepting scientific 
viewpoints and insist on individual freedom 
while asking for responsible behavior. Their 
acceptance of science disturbs those attracted 
by the occult, while their insistence on the 
spiritual nature of ultimate reality offends the 
skeptics. Similarly, their belief in individual 
freedom frustrates those seeking authoritar- 
ian guidance, while their demand for respon- 
sible behavior alienates those who wish "to 
do their own thing” without concer for 
societal standards. Thus, the mainline churches 
seek a synthesis between mysticism and ra- 
tionalism and between freedom and respon- 
sibility. Whether this can be done or whether 
a more generally satisfying religious experi- 
ence will be provided by other types of reli- 
gion remains to be seen. 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION, Every human so- 
diety has developed religious belief systems. 
Even in avowedly atheistic societies, such as 
the communist states, secular belief systems 
and practices develop which strongly resem- 
ble religions. 

‘The survival of religion as a human expe- 
rience is as certain as any prediction a soci- 
ologist can make. The question is not whether 
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article. For a different point 
of view, see Gary D. Bouma: 
"The Real Reason One Con- 
servative Church Grew,” 
view of Religious Research, 
20:127-137, Spring 1979. 
Bouma attributes growth in 
the Christian Reformed 
Church to fertility and immi- 
gration rather than to its doc- 
trinal appeal. 

Mayrl, William W.: “The Chris- 
ian-Marxian Encounter 
From Dialogue to Detente,” 
Sociological Analysis, 39:84-89, 
Spring 1978. A brief discus- 
sion of the effort to extend 
ecumenicity to discussions 
between Christians and 
Communists 

Seabury, Paul: “Trendier Than 
Thou,” Harper's Magazine. 


257:39-52, October 1978. Cur- 
rent trends toward expressiv- 
ism and social action in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Stark, Rodney and William Sims 
Bainbridge: “Secularization 
and Cult Formation in the 
Jazz Age,” Journal for the Sci- 
entific Study of Religion, 
20:360-373, December 1981. 

A study of the decline of 
mainline churches and the 
growth of cults. 

“Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence,” Society, 15:16-83, May/ 
June 1978. A variety of arti 
cles, including such topi 
cults, brainwashing, funda- 
mentalist conversions, 
religion, the "Moonies, 
Jewish orthodoxy. 

Wilson, John: Religion in Ameri- 


can Society: The Effective Pres- 
ence, Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J., 1978. A 
sociology of religion with an 
excellent chapter, “Religion, 
Ethnicity and Race. 

Wimberly. Ronald C. and 
James A. Christenson: “Civil 
Religion and Other Religious 
Identities,” Sociological Analy- 
sis, 4291-100, Summer 1981, 
An analysis of civil religion 
and its support in various re- 
ligious groups. 

Yankelovich, Daniel: “The Hid- 
den Appeal of the Moral Ma- 
jority,” Psychology Today, 
15:23-25, November 1981. 
Argues that the Moral Major- 
ity draws support from those 
worried by permissive moral- 
ity among youth. 
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Our primary educational insti- 
tution is the formal school, from 
kindergarten to graduate school. 
(© Michal Heron/Woodfin Camp 
& Assoc.) 


recent years, the private-school share de- 
clined somewhat at elementary and second- 
ary levels. The number of students attending 
private colleges has held constant, but the 
proportion of college students in private col- 
Jeges has dropped from 33 percent in 1965 to 
21 percent in 1980. 

The 1970s saw an increase in schools con- 
ducted by Protestant fundamentalist groups, 
usually called Christian schools. They enroll 
only about 1 percent of the total students in 

llege education, but their enrollment 
grew from 140,000 in 1971 to 450,000 in 1979. 
They are open to all races, but they attract 
few black students, and one of their major 
effects has been to provide an escape from 
integration. However, they also appeal on 
the grounds of strict discipline, Christian 
teaching, and higher academic standards 
[Pierce, 1981]. 

The question of whether private schools 
are superior to public schools has been de- 
bated for generations. One careful study of 
Catholic private schools some years ago could 
not substantiate either the special virtues or 
the special disabilities often claimed [Greeley 
and Rossi, 1966]. A more recent comparison, 


over 1,000 public and private schools, 
concluded that pupils learned more in the 
private schools, even afier allowing for dif- 
in family background [Coleman, 1981; 
Gina Hoffer, and Kilgore, 1982]. It at- 
tributed this to better discipline and more 
demanding academic standards in the private 
schools. One unmeasured factor, however, 
is the private schools’ right to exclude the 
student who is disruptive or whose parents 
are uncooperative. 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE MOVEMENT. One 
of the most significant trends in higher edu- 
cation has been the growing proportion of 
students attending community colleges. The 
number of two-year colleges, mostly com- 
munity colleges, more than doubled between 
1960 and 1980 (from 521 to 1,274). They offer 
low-cost higher education in or near the 
students’ home communities. Many take two- 
year courses preparing for technical or semi- 
professional careers of many kinds—dental 
technician, practical nurse, computer pro- 
grammer, legal secretary, and many more. 
Others take an inexpensive two years at a 
community college and transfer to a four-year 
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the distinction between contest and spon- 
sored mobility is not absolute. American 
schools come closer to the contest mobility 
model; European schools come closer to the 
sponsored mobility model. Communist coun- 
tries generally claim to ignore “social posi- 
tion” in sorting out students, but otherwise 
tend to follow the sponsored mobility model. 
Third World countries show every possible 
variation or combination. In every society, 
some decisions must be made about who will 
enroll in advanced education 


THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 


“No man is an island” said John Donne, a 
seventeenth century poet and clergyman. So- 
ciologists say the same thing when they say 
that each person is a part of a social systeı 
The school does not consist only of admis 
istrators, teachers, and students whose in 
vidual traits are simply added together. Rather, 
the school is a social system in which an 
established series of relationships determines 
what happens. Particular traits of individuals 
are less important than patterns of interaction. 
Whether the principal is jolly or sober, good- 
looking or ugly, intelligent or mediocre, a 
principal is still a principal and must act as 
principals are expected to act. The same is 
true of teachers, students, janitors, secre- 
taries, and everyone else involved, regardless 
of their personal characteristics. Personal traits 
of individuals affect their ability to play roles 
in the system but do not determine the roles 
themselves. We learn little about the school 
by studying the personalities of individuals 
but a great deal by studying the expectations 
which people in different roles have toward 
one another. 


Interaction in the School 


Systemic interaction in the school system may 
be viewed from at least three different per- 
spectives: (1) the relation between insiders 
and outsiders, (2) the relation between dif- 


ferent kinds of insiders, and (3) the relation 
between insiders in the same positions. 

The person most obviously involved in 
relationships outside the system is the su- 
perintendent of schools. This is the person 
held responsible for operating the kind of 
school the public (or more exactly, different 
and often conflicting parts of the public) 
demands. At the same time, the superintend- 
ent is regarded by those within the system 
as their protector against unreasonable or 
unprofessional demands by outsiders and as 
the person who achieves harmony among, 
various groups within the school. This triple 
task is by no means easy, and this is why 
superintendents often move on after only a 
few years with a particular school system. 

Superintendents are not, however, the only 
ones who interact with outsiders. Students 
find that parents have pretty definite expec- 
tations about how they ought to conduct 
themselves inside the school. In fact, parental 
expectations and home background have a 
great influence on student achievement [John- 
son and Bachman, 1973]. Teachers and prin- 
cipals are also citizens of the total community. 
They bring into school the attitudes they have 
formed in association with neighbors, friends, 
churches, political parties, and various inter- 
est groups. Even school custodians are af- 
fected by community interaction and some- 
times are regarded by the public as more 
reliable reporters of school news than teachers 
and administrators, who may be biased by 
their professional role and training [Rafky, 
1972): 

Built-in conflicts in school relationships are 
numerous. The custodian’s responsibility for 
cleanliness clashes with the public's desire 
for maximum use of the school building even 
after classes are ended. The professional free- 
dom of the teachers conflicts with the super- 
intendent’s need for an orderly sequence of 
instruction from class to class and grade to 
grade. The principal's desire to try new meth- 
ods is resisted by teacher and student hostility 
to change and by the system's need to present 
a solid front to the community. Or... of the 
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FIGURE 12-2 The SAT score decline. (Source: Data from The College 
Board. Chart by Peter H. Stafford, Chronicle of Higher Education, Vol 23, 
No. 6, October 7, 1981, p. 1. Reproduced by permission of The Chronicle 


of Higher Education) 


of changes in learning of American students 
over time are equally disquieting. By every 
measure we can quantify, average student 
learning in the United States has declined in 
recent years, as shown in Figure 12-2, Even 
after making allowance for imperfect testing, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that students 
are learning less than those of a generation 


ago. 

‘What explains this decline? Partly it is due 
to decreased selectivity of schools. In 1950, 
half of the 25- to 29-year-old age group had 
been graduated from high school; in 1980, 
this figure had risen to 85 percent. Marginal 
students, who used to drop out, now remain 
in school and dilute the ability levels. The 
College Board holds the changing composi- 
tion of the student body to be responsible for 
three-fourths of the drop in Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT) scores between 1963 and 1970 
but for only one-fourth of the drop since 1970 
[College Board, 1977]. What accounts for the 
rest of the decline? 


DISTRACTING INFLUENCES. The baleful influ- 
ence of television on school learning has 
already been mentioned. The possession of 


a car offers the temptation of “cruising” and 
other diversions and often requires a part- 
time job for its support, crowding out home- 
work. The popular habit of having television 
or radio providing background noise during 
homework is probably a distraction. Many 
other diversions compete for student atten- 


tion. 

School activities apparently are not an un- 
favorable influence. Research finds that the 
students making higher scores are also the 
students who participate in high school activ- 
ities such as debate, music, drama, journal- 
ism, or athletics [College Board, 1977, p. 39]. 
Those who share in extracurricular activities 
are also less likely to become delinquent 
[Landers and Landers, 1978]. 


DILUTION OF OBJECTIVES. When schools 
whose students learn well are compared with 
schools whose students learn poorly, certain 
differences are striking, even after allowance 
is made for differences in student family and 
class backgrounds. The distinctive features of 
schools with high levels of learning are: (1) 
order and discipline, so that students and 
teachers can concentrate upon learning rather 
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Percent requiring high school 
FIGURE 12-3 Increasing rate of credentialism. Percent of employers re- 
quiring high school or college diploma for various occupational categories. 
(Source: Based on estimates in Randall Collins, The Credential Society, Academic 
ress, Inc., New York, 1979, p. 5.) 
Higher education is increasingly required for the better jobs. Is it always 
essential, or just for certain positions? 


sure. Science was of so little practical impor- 
tance that throughout the Napoleonic Wars, 
scientists traveled freely between France and 
England to share their harmless conversa- 
tions. 

Today, science is institutionalized. This 
means that it is recognized as highly impor- 
tant. It is standardized; scientists throughout 
the civilized world follow the same basic 
methods and procedures, for there is no 
capitalist or communist or Christian or atheist 
way to conduct a scientific experiment or to 
program a computer. 

Science is the systematic quest for verifiable 
knowledge and dependable, orderly se- 
quences, following certain rules and proce- 
dures as outlined in Chapter 1. Technology is 
the use of scientific discoveries to solve prac- 
tical problems. Scientific investigation contin- 
uously turns up new findings through meth- 
ods which have been thoroughly 
institutionalized. Scientists in governmental, 


Percent requiring college 


industrial, or university laboratories work in 
predictable ways to bring about unpredictable 
discoveries. Whenever a major breakthrough 
occurs in either pure or applied science, in- 
dustrial research and development (R&D) 
engineers apply this knowledge to the de- 
velopment of improved gadgets or more ef- 
fective techniques of production. Interaction 
of other social institutions with science and 
technology is the most powerful influence of 
our time. Since this influence works both 
ways, let us first look at how other institutions 
influence science and technology. 

The pursuit of science and the application 
of technology are subject to stimulus, re- 
straint, and direction from government, busi- 
ness, religion, and education. Government 
may prop up outworn practices or may stim- 
ulate science and research. Government is 
today the largest source of research funding. 
Government may encourage new technology 
by tax laws favoring purchase of new equip- 
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Just how governments developed is lost to 
history. We learn from anthropologists that 
the simplest societies had no government. 
Some, such as the Polar Eskimo, did not even 
have recognized “family heads,” although 
some respected persons might have more 
influence than others [Murdock, 1936, p. 210]. 
The growth of political authority apparently 
paralleled the growth of cultural complexity— 
from family head to tribal council to chief. 
Yet many simple societies had no chiefs ex- 
cept, perhaps, temporary leaders of a raiding 
party. 

The word “civilized” implies a system of 
civil law in place of (or in addition to) tradi- 
tional authority, administered by certain des- 
ignated officers. Civil government became 
necessary when the ancient river-valley civi- 
lizations arose along the Nile, the Tigris- 
Euphrates, the Ganges, and elsewhere. Irri- 


gated agriculture, with its system of ditches 
and control gates, required protection from 
marauders as well as protection of land rights 
and other property. Trade and economic de- 
velopment created the need for government. 

Feudalism was a set of economic and po- 
litical institutions which developed in a num- 
ber of places as an intermediate stage between 
tribal societies and the national state. It was 
based upon a set of reciprocal rights and 
duties. The lord, in his castle with his retinue 
of knights, provided security, protecting the 
vassal’s person, property, and right to use a 
piece of land. The vassal gave service and 
loyalty (“fealty”) to the lord. Feudalism was 
thus a way of organizing life and work at a 
particular moment in history. It passed when 
increasing trade, growth of towns, and de- 
velopment of the centralized national state 
made feudalism an obstacle rather than a 


WHERE SHARING IS 
INSTITUTIONALIZED 


‘When one Eskimo gives to another in his band, 
he is usually giving to a relative or to a partner. 
An exchange among those in close relationship 
is not a gift, and that is why the receiver does 
not offer thanks. An Eskimo praises a hunter for 
the way he hurled the harpoon but not for the 
way he shared the meat from the seal the harpoon 
killed. Sharing is a kinsman's due, and it is not 
in the category of a gift. The Arctic explorer Peter 
Freuchen once made the mistake of thanking an 
Eskimo hunter, with whom he had been living, 
for some meat. Freuchen's bad manners were 
promptly corrected: "You must not thank for your 
‘meat; it is your right to get parts. In this country, 
nobody wishes to be dependent upon others . 
With gifts you make slaves just as with whips 
you make dogs!” 

‘An important thing about exchange in the life 
of the Eskimo is that he alternates between feast 
and famine. One Eskimo hunter may be suc- 
cessful in kiling seal after seal while another 


hunter is having a long streak of bad luck. Anyone 
‘who has been molded by a capitalistic culture 
knows what he might well do In similar circum- 
stances—i he were the fortunate hunter and the 
others were in need. He would jack up prices. 
‘Such a thing could never happen in Eskimo 
society—not because an Eskimo is innately no- 
bler than you or I, but because an Eskimo knows 
that despite his plenty today, assuredly he will 
be in want tomorrow. He knows also that the 
best place for him to store his surplus is in 
‘someone else's stomach, because sooner or 
later he will want his gift repaid. Pure selfishness 
has given the Eskimo a reputation for generosity 
‘and eared him the good opinion of missionaries 
and of all others who hunger and thirst after proof 
of the innate goodness of man. 

From Man's Rise 1o Cvzaton as Shown by the indians 
Mor Amanca trom Prmeyal Temes © ine Coming cf the 
Inusial State by Peter Farb. Copyright © 1988 by Petar 
Fu: Reprinted oy permission fe puiser, E. P. Duta, 


Would institutionalized sharing work as well in a 
town of a thousand as in a band of perhaps fifty? 
In a city of a million? 
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Communism has become the way some 
underdeveloped countries try to modernize 
and industrialize themselves [Ebenstein and 
Fogelman, 1980, p. 113]. Communism typi- 
cally gains support in poor countries with an 
archaic social system, great inequality, and a 
tiny upper class which clings to privilege but 
often does little to advance economic growth 
or to reduce poverty. An authoritarian gov- 
ernment ruthlessly suppresses movements 
for democratic reform, whose leadership is 
systematically murdered or exiled. To the 
suffering masses, communism may seem to 
be the only alternative to more of the same 
misery [Kiernan, 1972; LaFeber, 1982; Pastor, 
1982]. An artful propaganda is supplemented 
by terrorist activities often financed and spon- 
sored by communist nations. Thus, ideolog- 
ical campaigns win support from intellectuals, 
while guerrilla terrorism handicaps the op- 
eration of the government and may convince 
the undecided that communism is the irre- 
sistible “wave of the future.” 

It is, however, debatable whether com- 
munism offers the most rapid route of eco- 
nomic improvement for underdeveloped 
countries, Most of the recently independent 
nations have rejected the communist pattern 
in favor of a mixed economy. A few of these 
nations, such as Singapore, South Korea, and 
Taiwan, have had rapid economic growth 
and rapidly rising prosperity with a mixed 
economic system which is more capitalist than 
collectivist 


Fascist Societies 


A fascist society is ruled by a one-party 
dictatorship organized by a charismatic leader. 
The people have practically no voice in gov- 
ernmental affairs and find their satisfaction 
in the glorious strength of the nation. Military 
power and conquest were major features of 
Hitler's Germany and Mussolini's Italy, but 
Franco's Spain and Perön’s Argentina oper- 
ated without military expansionism. In 1982, 
a neofascist Argentine government invaded 


the sparsely settled, British-populated Falk- 
land Islands. The invasion came shortly after 
large-scale demonstrations against the Argen- 
tine government and apparently was de- 
signed to persuade citizens to “rally around 
the flag” and forget domestic woes. It illus- 
trates the sociological principle that a group 
can be unified, at least temporarily, by conflict 
with an outside enemy. 

In fascist countries, private ownership of 
business is tolerated but with limited freedom 
and detailed state direction. Welfare benefits 
are provided by the state and are as high as 
the stage of industrial development and the 
needs of the military will allow. All private 
interests are subordinated to the state. Labor 
unions become agencies for imposing state 
policy upon workers, while churches are either 
forced to support the regime or find their 
activities severely restricted, Fascism devel- 
ops in countries with a relatively advanced 
economy and some democratic experience. 
Such countries may “turn fascist” when they 
have been unable to reconcile their social 
tensions or to solve their social problems 
democratically [Ebenstein and Fogelman, 1980, 
p- 113). 

Communists and Fascists have each pic- 
tured the other as the enemy of human 
freedom. They have each claimed that the 
only way to stop the wicked deeds of the 
other was to put themselves in power, but 
they look more and more alike, and some 
scholars begin to speak of a communist-fascist 
convergence [Fischer-Galati, 1981]. 


Politicoeconomic Systems 
of Developing Countries 


At the time of this writing, 1983, no countries 
had governments which exactly fitted the 
fascist model, but there are a number of 
dictatorships with many similarities, mostly 
in developing countries. These are one-party 
states ruled either by an army general or by 
a politician with military support. Rather than 
a strident nationalism, their basis for support 
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style of life, common economic interests, and 
a common point of view. This point of view 
is said to be scornful of such traditional values 
as familism, nationalism, and free enterprise 
(Phillips, 1977; Bennett and Delattre, 1978; 
Berger, 1981]. 

Some leftists critics [Anderson, 1974; Dom- 
hoff, 1970, 1978, 1980] are equally sure that 
a core of top-level academics, generals, gov- 
ernment officials, and corporation executives 
dominate the society on behalf of big busi- 
ness. It is “they” who maintain an unequal 
distribution of income and intentionally pre- 
serve poverty in order to protect privilege 
[Gans, 1972]; it is “they” who keep the coun- 
try at war or on the brink of war to profit the 
“military-industrial complex.” 

One recent study compared the “business 
elite” (a sample of executives of large corpo- 
rations) with the “media elite” (a sample of 
top journalists and television news commen- 
tators). This study concluded that “each group 
rates the other as the most influential group 
in America; moreover, each wants to reduce 
substantially the power of the other and to 
take its place as the most influential group” 
[Rothman and Lichter, 1982, p. 118]. 

Almost any governmental action will be 
denounced by someone as the act of an elitist 
conspiracy. This conspiratorial elite (leftist or 
rightist, depending upon who is name-call- 
ing) is so sly and deceitful that it sometimes 
accepts a measure which seems to be against 
its own interests. Thus, according to leftists, 
the welfare system is supported by the rich 
as a device for “regulating the poor” and 
preserving the capitalist system [Piven and 
Cloward, 1971). Any given act of government 
can be interpreted by either the leftist or the 
rightist critics to prove that the United States 
is dominated by a power elite. 

Can the power elite and pluralist views of 
power be reconciled? First, while there are 
few, if any, “conspiracies” and while most 
important maneuvers are conducted in the 
open, there is group action. Citizens with 


common interests do meet, talk together, and 
plan strategy. Sometimes they get the changes 
they desire. More often, they encounter op- 
position and must make compromises. Sec- 
ond, some people are experts in the manage- 
ment of organizations or in creating a public 
image. Whether born poor or rich, such peo- 
ple are soon affluent. They tend to join with 
people like themselves in both formal and 
informal association and often come to think 
very much alike. Finally, while many people 
spend their careers in a single occupation, 
there is some movement of personnel be- 
tween institutions. This is most marked in 
civil government, since many officials have 
had earlier careers in industry, education, or 
the military 

One scholar (Whitt, 1979] rejects the plu- 
ralist-elitist argument as irrelevant, since both 
views are partly true but inadequate. He 
proposes a class-dialectic model in which the 
state normally serves the interests of the 
dominant class, but this dominant class is 
sometimes disunited within itself and may be 
successfully challenged by organized com- 
peting class interests. The question of who 
really runs the government has no simple 
answer. 


Power of Unorganized Masses 


In the days of feudalism, government was a 
monopoly of the nobility and the ordinary 
person had no direct voice at all. Neverthe- 
less, government usually operated as ex- 
pected. This was because noble and com- 
moner shared a set of institutionalized ideas 
about how things should be done. The noble 
might make the formal government decisions, 
but he made them on the basis of traditional 
beliefs accepted by all in the society. 

In the modern era of rapid change, tradition 
has little weight and governments can take 
actions which violate long-standing tradi- 
tions, The ordinary citizen has the right to 
vote but has little understanding of govern- 
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products, designs, and entertainment forms 
will succeed, and (2) in the mass veto of elite 
decisions through mass noncooperation. The 
masses also possess direct political power and 
can, for example, determine through voting 
which leaders will rule. Efforts to organize 
the poor into effective organizations have not 
been very successful. 

Relatively small, single-issue voter groups 
wield disproportionate political power, unless 
directly opposed by other equally committed 
single-issue voters. Proportional representation 
enhances the power of single-issue voters, 
since it strengthens the probability that small 
political parties can exercise a veto. This 
power may prevent effective government ac- 
tion and encourage a resort to dictatorship. 

Coercion and disruption have become tech- 
niques of minority groups seeking policy 
change. Coercion may be forceful or nonviolent. 


GLOSSARY many, Mussolini's Italy, and 
Franco's Spain are examples. 
capitalism system based on | feudalism system intermedi- 


private profit-seeking and pri- 
vate ownership of productive | 
wealth, 

civil disobedience open and | 
public defiance of a law to- 
gether with willing acceptance 
of legal punishment. 
class-dialectic model system 
of social power in which do 
nant class groups usually pre- 
vail but can be weakened by 
disunity or challenged by orga- 
nized competing class interests. | 
communism system based on 
theories of Karl Marx, with 

state ownership of productive 
wealth and (supposedly) equal- 
ity of all citizens. 

fascist society a one-party so- 
ciety ruled by a dictator stress- 
ing nationalism. Hitler's Ger- 


ate between tribal 
societies, based uj 


peopl 
| judicial activism 
judges to expand 


i- | interpretation. 
mixed economy 


and welfare servi 


plural 
that there is no o 
power and that de 


ecutives who are 


obligations between nobles and 
in each locality 


upon existing laws and consti- 
tutional provisions by judicial 


combines capitalism with gov- 
ernment enterprise and control 


one who believes 


ing is the result of conflict and 
compromise between many dif- 
ferent groups and individuals. 
power elite highly placed ex- 


Nonviolent coercion includes civil disobedience 
and several techniques variously known as 
nonresistance, passive resistance, or nonviolent 
resistance. Disruption is often used by very 
small groups to seek concessions from the 
majority. They are dangerous weapons which 
may gain victories but which often undermine 
democratic processes and may provoke a 
repressive reaction. Terrorism permits a small 
group to coerce the majority through fear of 
violence and is a way of destabilizing govern- 
ments. 

Judicial and bureaucratic activism tend to ex- 
pand (or, rarely, to contract) the impact of 
laws and constitutional provisions beyond 
the intent of their makers, 

‘An emergent American consensus carries 
basic agreement upon the welfare state, profit- 
making business, and the work ethic as basic 
American values. 


control organizations and, 
thereby, the government. 
Proportional representation a 
method of allocating legislative 
seats equal to the proportion of 
votes cast by different parties. 
socialism system in which the 
means of production are $o- 
cially owned and controlled 
either by direct worker owner- 
ship or through the state. 
terrorism the use of violence 
or the threat of violence to 
coerce governments, authori- 
ties, or populations. 


and national 
pon mutual 


tendency for 
or enlarge 


one which 


ices 


me center of 
lecision mak- 


QUESTIONS 
AND PROJECTS 


1 Why, over many centuries, 


assumed to has the relative importance 
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Ditlerences in status, power, 
and income are found in all but 


to be above ours and are condescending to 
those whom we consider socially below us. 
These processes of snubbing and kowtowing, 
of trying to claw one’s way in or of shoul- 
dering out the person who doesn’t “be- 
long’—provide inexhaustible material for 
hundreds of novels, plays, movies, and tel- 
evision scripts. 

The members of a social class view one 
another as social equals, while holding them- 
selves to be socially superior to some and 
socially inferior to others. In placing people 
in the proper social class, one asks such 
questions as: “To whose dinner party will 


they be asked as social equals?” or “For whose 
daughter will their son be an ‘acceptable’ 
escort?” The members of a particular social 
class often have about the same amount of 
money, but what is much more important is 
that they have much the same attitudes, 
values, and way of life. 

How many classes are there? This question 
is hard to answer. Classes are not sharply 
defined status groupings like the different 
ranks in an army. Social status varies along, 
a continuum, a gradual slope from top to 
bottom, rather than a series of steps. As 
“youth,” “middle age,” and “old age” are 
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PEOPLE WHO ARE 
POOR 


Nearly halt of the poor families are headed 
by women. This feminization of poverty 
shows no sign of slowing as out-of-wediock 
birth and divorce rates continue to soar. If the 
trend continues, warns the President's Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Economic Oppor- 
tunity, “the poverty population would be com- 
posed solely of women and their children 
before the year 2000." 


ile Below the Poverty Line,” Newsweek, 9821, April 5, 
1982. 


Are tamily institutions and economic institu- 
tions interrelated? 


which is hard to escape. The one-parent 
family is the only family poverty category 
which increased between 1959 and 1980 [Sta- 
tistical Abstract, 1981, Table 748, p. 497] 


Status Symbols 


One of the rewards of higher social status is 
to be recognized as a superior. Since the rich 
and wellborn look like other people, they 
need some means of ensuring that their po- 
sition is recognized. In the past, this has been 
found through the status symbol, which can 
be any desirable trait or object whose supply 
is sharply limited (Blumberg, 1974, p. 481], 
such as a Cadillac, mink coat, private swim- 
ming pool, and diamond. Such items were 
valued as much for their status shouting as 
for their utility or beauty. 

The traditional status symbols appear to 
have lost some of their appeal in recent years. 
Incomes have risen, making these symbols 
available to a larger sector of the population. 
Most American families own automobiles, 
and over a third own two or more. By sacri- 
ficing other items or by using a secondhand 
car, it is fairly easy to get even the most 
expensive model. Genuine jewelry and furs 
may be beyond the reach of many people, 


but imitations which can be detected only by 
experts make them available to most people. 

Concern for ecology has also made some 
status symbols less acceptable. Does a big car 
indicate success or simply a callous indiffer- 
ence to gasoline shortage and air pollution? 
Sometimes the trend for fashion to filter down 
from the rich is reversed and the rich seem 
to be copying the poor. For instance, during 
the 1970s the work clothing of the lower 
classes was copied by the affluent young (and 
some of their elders). 

Even intangible symbols are no longer as 
effective as formerly. Golf is played by the 
assembly-line worker as well as by the profes- 
sional. Television brings a wide variety of 
cultural fare into all American homes. A great 
majority of youths have been graduated from 
high school, and so many have been gradu- 
ated from college that degrees have less and 
less status value. The homogenizing effects 
of American social mobility are weakening 
both material and nonmaterial status sym- 
bols. 

Status symbols still survive, however, as 
can be seen in the practice of having a con- 
spicuous designer label or some embroidered 
symbol (at this writing, an alligator). Blue 
jeans are not lower-class garments if labeled 
Jordache or Calvin Klein. Shoes are more than 
utilitarian if made by Gucci or Bill Blass. Status 
symbols are still present, but the particular 
things which are status symbols may change 
over time. 


SIZE OF EACH SOCIAL CLASS 


Earlier studies agreed that, in a six-class rank- 
ing scale, the two lower classes included 
slightly over half the U.S. population [Warner 
and Lunt, 1941; Centers, 1949]. Later studies 
seemed to indicate that the lower classes were 
decreasing in size and the middle and upper 
classes were increasing. The most recent in- 
come estimates seem to indicate a reversal of 
that trend, but the two lower classes still 
represent less than half the population. 


Socia! Class 
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before birth, while poverty thereafter contin- 
ues to handicap the poor. The lower-class 
person is not only likely to die prematurely 
but will also endure more days of illness 
during a lifetime. Census data on “work 
disability” (defined as work absences due to 
“serious impairment that may last a relatively 
Jong period of time”) finds an annual rate of 
141 disability periods per 1,000 men in the 
lowest income group, as compared with 56 
for men in the highest income group [Statis- 
tical Bulletin of Metropolitan Life, 57:8, March 
1976]. 


Happiness and Social Class 


In 1974, Cameron and his colleagues asked a 
large sample of people to report their feelings 
of happiness or unhappiness. They found 
that happiness did not vary by the presence 
or absence of physical handicaps or of mental 
retardation. Neither was it affected by age, 
for the old are happy about as often as the 
young. Of all the factors they studied, social 
‘lass seemed to have the strongest relation- 
ship. In a summary of several such studies, 
Easterlin [1973] found that the proportion 
reporting themselves as “very happy” rose 
steadily from 25 percent in the lowest income 
group to 50 percent for those with incomes 
of over $15,000 (comparable to about $35,000 
in 1983). 

The data show no relation between the 
wealth of a country and the happiness of its 
citizens. Easterlin’s analysis shows that the 
population of the United States was no hap- 
pier in 1970 than in 1940, although real income 
was 60 percent higher in 1970. International 
comparisons show that citizens of wealthier 
industrialized countries are no happier than 
those of poorer, less developed countries. It 
is not absolute income but the ratio between 
income and needs that is important. Within 
a given society there is some degree of con- 
sensus among most people as to their “real 
needs.” The more prosperous people in that 
society are better able to meet their needs 


TABLE 14-4 


(Question: “Generally speaking, how happy 
would you say you are—very happy, fairly happy, 
or not too happy?") 


PERCENT RESPONDING 


Vey Faily Notioo Dont 
income nappy happy happy know 
$25,000 and over s6 88 5 1 
$20,000-$24,999 48 44 8 
$15,000-$19,999 48 42 9 1 
$10.000-$14,999 38 48 12 2 

$ 5.000-$ 9.999 40 a7 12 1 
Under $5000 3538 26 


"indicates less than 1%. 
Source: Gatup Reports, 18938-39. June 1981 


Does having more money make people any 
happier? Or do people who are happy earn more 
money? 


and thus more likely to be happy than those 
who are less prosperous. But in the more 
prosperous societies, the standard of “need” 
is higher. Thus, it is relative advantage rather 
than absolute amount of money which makes 
for happiness. 

Later studies (Campbell, 1980; Fernandez 
and Kulik, 1981] show similar results, except 
that the influence of income is slightly less 
important than in previous years. Material 
success may be less important than formerly, 
but within each society the prosperous are 
happier than the poor. 

Not all the rich are happy. The children of 
the rich are more likely to suffer "dysgradia,” 
which is a constellation of ills, including 
severe anomie and depression. According to 
wixen, who made a study entitled Children 
of the Rich [1973], dysgradia arises when mid- 
dle-class values of work and family life which 
have been strongly held by the older gener- 
ation make no sense to their children. Life 
has been so easy for the rich children, and 
their sense of security is so great, that they 
sometimes see no need for hard work either 
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The reason for designating them as a sep- 
arate “class” (Briggs, 1979] is that their at- 
titudes may differ from the attitudes of others 
with similar incomes. This communications 
elite is more liberal in social and political 
attitudes than the business elite [Rothman 
and Lichter, 1982]. They do not draw their 
money directly from business profits, and 
their training may lead them to take a critical 
view of the business society. They are seen 
as competing with business people for power 
and prestige. Therefore, they welcome “big 
government,” which may provide them with 
jobs and influence, since even poverty pro- 
grams use middle-class administrators. Gov- 
ernment expansion is often justified by lower- 
class welfare needs, but expanding govern- 
ment also leads to more jobs and power for 
the new class. Thus the new class is an 
affluent group which seems to identify with 
lower-class political interests. 


THE FUTURE OF SOCIAL CLASSES: 
FROM “PROLETARIAT” TO 
“STATUS SEEKERS” 


Karl Marx, in Das Kapital and in the Communist 
Manifesto, stressed the importance of social 
class more than any other thinker in history. 
In the Marxist view, conflict between social 
classes has been continuous since the dawn 
of history, and the rise and fall of various 
social classes offer the key to the understand- 
ing of history. Prior to the industrial revolu- 
tion, the top social class was a landed aris- 
tocracy which owned great estates by 
inheritance and noble rank. The industrial 
revolution forced this class to share top status 
with rich manufacturers, traders, and finan- 
ciers. 

Marx prophesied that the ultimate struggle 
would take place between the proletariat (wage 
workers) and the bourgeoisie (capitalists) and 
would end in the inevitable triumph of the 
proletariat, who would establish a classless 
society under the banner of communism. This 


interpretation of history gave to Communists 
a sort of “messianic hope” which enabled 
them to believe that, in spite of present 
obstacles, history was on their side and their 
final triumph was certain. For many years 
discussion of social class centered on the 
validity of the Marxist analysis. 

‘The current opinion among social scientists 
is that Marx was only partly correct and that 
the class struggle is not proceeding as he 
predicted. Marx expected that classes would 
grow further apart as industrialization ad- 
vanced. Hence the lower class would be- 
come more conscious of its distinct interests 
and more hostile to the upper class (more 
“dass conscious”), while the middle classes 
would gradually be pushed down into the 
proletariat. 

Marxist scholars would disagree with most 
of the content of this chapter. They reject the 
usual definition of social class as a status level 
based upon life-style, education, occupation, 
and income. They believe the important dis- 
tinction is between those who own the means 
of production and control their own condi- 
tions of work and those whose means of 
production and conditions of work are owned 
and controlled by others. This would make 
the working class the largest class in America, 
since it would include most of those who are 
commonly viewed as middle class [Wright et 
al., 1982] 

If one follows the definition of social class 
as given in this chapter, then the Marxist 
class predictions are not being fulfilled. The 
classes are coming closer together both in 
possessions and in attitudes. The middle class 
is stronger than ever in Western societies, 
and the workers are gaining a stake in the 
society which Marx wanted them to over- 
throw. 

Marxist societies seem to follow a common 
pattern: After the revolution the traditional 
class privileges are abolished in a determined 
attempt at equality; then class distinctions 
gradually reappear. By the 1950s in the Soviet 
Union, the Communist party officers, factory 
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Saul 
Stratifiation 


A few people with limited education greatly prosper. 


is hard to find unless one can read directions 
and do simple arithmetic. About one in five 
Americans is “functionally illiterate,” and 
most of these people spend their lives on the 
bottom rung of the mobility ladder [Drinan, 
1983]. In much of business and industry, 
there is not one mobility ladder but two. One 
stops with the job of foreman; the other begins 
with a job in the “executive development 
program” and ends w 

get on this second mobility ladder without a 
college degree is rare. 

Education is not equally important for all 
careers. College and professional degrees are 
essential for careers as physicians, lawyers, 
or teachers; they are helpful but not essential 
in business ownership and operation; they 
are not at all important for careers as profes- 
sional athletes or popular entertainers (many 
professional athletes attend college, but com- 
pleting a degree has little or no effect upon 
their professional careers). 

Weare often reminded that school dropouts 
usually fare poorly in the job market, but 
much of this can be attributed to factors other 
than lack of formal education (such as class 
background, family disruption, limited abil- 
ity, delinquency history and other disabilities) 
[Hansen, 1970; Bachman, 1972]. Some school 
dropouts have been highly successful. In fact, 
at least 3 of the 400 richest persons in the 
United States are reported to be dropouts 
[Seneker et al., 1982]. This raises the question 


of whether the association between education 
and earnings (see Table 15-2) is causative or 
selective. In other words, do the educated 
earn more because they are educated, or is it 
because those who already have more advan- 
tages (greater ability, good family back- 
ground, emotional stability, good work hab- 
its) are more likely to become educated? It is 
likely that both possibilities are true but in 
unknown proportions. It is possible that for 
many careers, the greatest value of education 
lies not in the particular knowledge and skills 
it provides but in cultivating one’s ability to 
locate and use information as it is needed 
(Kohn, 1981, p. 277]. We may conclude that 
for a great many people, education is a prime 
mobility ladder but that it is possibly less 
necessary for all kinds of careers than has 
generally been assumed. 


Work Habits These are sometimes over- 
looked as a mobility factor. One recent study 
concludes that work habits learned in early 
childhood are the most important of all pre- 
dictors of eventual success and well-being 
{Vaillant and Vaillant, 1981]. Hard work car- 


TABLE 15-2 
INCOME AND EDUCATION, 1981 


Education 


Less than 8 years 
8 years 
‘Some high schoo! 
High schoo! graduate 
‘Some college 
College graduate 

5 or more years college 


‘Source: US. Bureau o the Census, Maney Income and Poverty: 
Status of Famites and Persons in the United States, 1981, vor 
PO, no. 134, March 1982, table 7. Students should remember 
{hat inition rapidly makes any figures out ol date and itis the 
‘relationship rather than the absolute amounts whichis important 


How could we decide how much of these income 
differences to attribute to education and how much 
to other differences between the persons who do 
and who do not become educated? 
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Stratification 


| 


Extreme poverty makes upward mobilty very dificul. (Max Tharpe/Monkmeyer 
Press Photo Service; Don Gestug/Photo Researchers, Inc.) 


Probably the acid test of the degree of 
upward social mobility is the proportion of 
the population who have moved above the 
poverty line (see Figure 15-3). Such mobility 
above the poverty line takes place both by 
overcoming individual handicaps and by 
making special provision for those with low 
incomes. 


OVERCOMING HANDICAPS. Rehabilitation 
programs such as medical care, counseling, 
and vocational training may help overcome 
handicaps. People may be restored to health, 
be enabled to overcome emotional despair, 
or be trained for remunerative work. Many 
people who are poor can profit from such 
rehabilitative services, and many are kept 


from becoming poor by such help. Accom- 
panying these efforts are provisions to make 
society an easier place for the physically 
handicapped to function, These include the 
laws against discrimination and requirements 
that buildings be modified to permit the easy 
movement of those who may not be able to 
walk. 

Many countries are giving increasing atten- 
tion to such rehabilitative efforts and have 
had some success. However, itisa continuous 
struggle, and there are many of the poor 
whose troubles are not of the type likely to 
be helped by rehabilitation programs. 


TRANSFER PAYMENTS. Industrialized coun- 
tries have made a good deal of progress in 
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Some would be surprised that 
the average black cannot be 
associated with poverty, welfare 
‘or unemployment. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the latest Urban 
League report on the status of 
blacks in America, 83 percent 
work tor a living, 77 percent are 
‘not on welfare and 62 percent 
do not live in poverty. This is 
not to say thal we should not be 


RACIAL AND ETHNIC 
CLASSIFICATION 


“Race” is a troublesome concept, for it has 
no generally agreed upon meaning. In pop- 
ular usage, “race” may mean all of humanity 
(the “human race”), a nationality (the “Ger- 
man race”), or even a group which is mixed 
in nearly all respects but socially designated 
as different (the “Jewish race”). Almost any 
kind of category of people may be called a 
pee 

Even social scientists have not fully agreed 
in defining the term, Some have defined a 
race as a group of people separated from 
other groups by a distinctive combination of 
physical characteristics. As will be seen later, 
this poses certain difficulties because of in- 
termixing, overlapping, and the gradual shad- 
ing of physical characteristics (e.g., skin color) 
along a continuum without definite separa- 
tions. Therefore, a “race” is not a biologically 
distinct grouping of people, yet many people 
think and act as though it were. Race is a 
socially significant reality, for people attach 
great importance to one’s presumed “race.” 
The scientist's fondness for neat scientific 
precision must be tempered by the need to 
deal with an important social reality. Perhaps 
an acceptable definition might read: A race is 
a group of people somewhat different from other 
groups in its combination of inherited physical 
Characteristics, but race is also substantially deter- 
mined by popular social definition. 

It is conventional to divide the human 


about the important business of 
reducing the 16 percent who | true 
are unemployed, the 23 percent 
who are on welfare or the 38 
percent who do iive in poverty 
It is only to say that we must be 
ccaretul not to leave the impres- 
sion in the minds of blacks and 
whites, particularly the young 
ones, that most’blacks play no 
productive role in the economic 


lite of this nation. This is not 


(Dan J. Smith, “Black 
Objectives for the 1980s,” in 
Thomas Sowell et al., (eds): 

The Fairmont Papers: Black 
Alternatives Conference, 
Institute for Contemporary 
Studies, San Francisco, 1981, 
p. 14) © by Institute for 
Contemporary Studies, Used by 
permission 


species into three main racial stocks—the 
Mongoloid (yellow and brown), the Negroid 
(black), and the Caucasoid (white). Most 
groups can be placed in one of these three 
categories, as is shown in Figure 16-1. This 
figure also shows that the racial placement of 
some groups is uncertain because their phys- 
ical characteristics overlap. For example, the 
Asian Indians have Mongoloid skin color but 
Caucasoid facial features; the Ainu of north- 
ern Japan have Caucasoid skin color and hair 
but Mongoloid facial features. A further com- 
plication arises from the fact that the races 
have been busily interbreeding for thousands 
of years so that nearly all racial groups are 
considerably intermixed. In recent years, it 
has become common to refer to Americans 
with Negroid ancestry as blacks rather than 
as Negroes. This is not very different, since 
negro is a Spanish word meaning, black. In 
this textbook, we have generally used the 
term black, except when reproducing quota- 
tions and statistical or historical materials. 
Sociologists use the term ethnic group to 
refer to any kind of group, racial or otherwise, 
which is socially identified as different and has 
developed its own subculture. In other words, 
an ethnic group is one recognized by society 
and by itself as a distinct group. Although 
the distinction is associated with a particular 
set of ancestors, its identifying marks may be 
language, religion, geographic location, na- 
tionality, physical appearance, or any com- 
bination of these. The term is properly applied 
whenever the group differences are consid- 


Race and 
ihe 
Relations 
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Ethnic groups are allowed and even enc 


to preserve 
their ethnic culture. How do such parades do this? (© Katrina Thomas/ 


Photo Researchers, Inc.) 


onies and should separate from the rule of 
the majority, Puerto Ricans, Chicanos, and 
American blacks all have separatist move- 
ments, but none has attracted a mass follow- 
ing. In Puerto Rican elections, the Independ- 
ence party always gets a tiny vote. Black 
separatism in the United States is not new 
(Hall, 1978}; it attracted much interest in the 
late 1960s [Hamilton, 1972], but little is heard 
of it today. Black capitalism has not been very 
successful and now more blacks are gaining 
executive promotions within white corpora- 
tions [Irons, 1976; Osborne, 1976; Davis and 
Watson, 1982]. Separatism for American blacks 
has been opposed by those who feel that it 
would leave blacks in control of a vast poverty 
area, with inadequate resources of their own 
and little support from indifferent whites 
[Pettigrew, 1971]. 


CULTURAL PLURALISM, Cultural pluralism is 


a form of accommodation in which ethnic 
groups retain their distinct cultural diffe 
ences and traditions, while cooperating 
peacefully and relatively equally in political, 
economic, and social life. The standard ex- 
ample of cultural pluralism is Switzerland, 
where Protestants and Catholics have been 
able to live agreeably under the same govern- 
ment, while speaking German, French, or 
Italian. Since Swiss citizens do not feel that 
either their religious loyalty or their ethnic 
identification is threatened by other Swiss, 
they are free to give a complete allegiance to 
the Swiss nation as a common government 
which allows for the tolerance of distinctly 
different cultural groups. Other examples of 
cultural pluralism would include Canada 
(English and French), Belgium (French-speak- 
ing and Flemish-speaking), Lebanon (Muslim 
and Christian), and Malta (Greek and Turk). 
Civil war in two of these countries and sep- 
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Stratification 


characteristics of inner-city blacks today were 
also true of many non-English immigrant 
groups earlier in the century. Even the black- 
white IQ difference (averaging about fifteen 
points) is similar to that between immigrant 
children and children of native-born parents 
earlier in the century. 


Extensive I.Q. data are available on white ethnic 
minorities around the time of World War I and 
in the 1920. . . . The various data sources all 
led to the same conclusion: The European im- 
migrant [.Q.’s then were virtually identical to 
black 1.Q.’s now. What is encouraging is that 
the low-1.Q. immigrant groups of the past now 
have 1.Q.'s at or above U.S. average. 

ropean ancestry has not meant high 1.Q. 
has non-European ancestry meant low I.Q.'s. 
The LQ. average has varied widely with time, 
place and the circumstance of the groups tested. 
For groups with upward mobility, there has 
been a marked rise in 1.Q’s over time. The 
average 1.Q.'s of Italian-Americans and Polish- 
Americans have risen by 20 to 25 points from 
the time of the surveys conducted around World 
War I to the surveys conducted in the 1970's. 
This rise is greater than the current 1.Q. differ- 
ence—about 15 points—between blacks and 
whites. (Thomas Sowell, "New Light on Black 
LQ.,” The New York Times Magazine, March 27, 
1977. © 1976/1977 by The New York Times 
Company. Reprinted by permission.) 


There is also the fact—distressing to believ- 
ers in innate white superiority—that Asian 
children often make higher average IQ scores 
than native white Americans. Japanese chil- 
dren, for example, score higher than white 
American children by an average of eleven 
IQ points according to one study (Lynn, 1982] 
and by six points according to another [Flynn, 
1983]. Most social scientists agree that the IQ 
is not a reliable measure of the native abilities 
of groups who differ in cultural background. 
Most social scientists agree in assuming that 
all racial and ethnic groups are equal in the 
inheritance of everything that is important 
for behavior and learning. It is reasonable to 
assume that the black-white IQ difference will 


disappear with the advent of better jobs, 
better schools, and better housing—just as it 
did for the European immigrant groups earlier 
in this century. 


Black Mobility 


Blacks in the United States have had both 
gains and losses since the end of slavery. 
They made modest gains in education and 
land ownership, but took losses in occupa- 
tional status. Before the Civil War, many of 
the skilled workers of the South were black 
slaves, but blacks were driven from all but 
menial work within a generation after the 
Civil War ended [Horton and Leslie, 1981, p. 
323). Black migration from the South accel- 
erated after World War I, but except for a 
tiny black middle and upper class, most blacks 
were poor, propertyless, poorly educated, 
and unskilled, and they had no realistic pros- 
pect of upward mobility [Myrdal, 1944, chap. 
9 and appendix 6]. Even as late as 1960, black 
college graduates could seldom find jobs ex- 
cept as teachers or preachers, and the lifetime 
earnings of black college graduates were av- 
eraging the same as those of whites with only 
an eighth-grade education [Horton and Les- 
lie, 1965, p. 404]. A full recital of the facts of 
discrimination and inequality would fill the 
rest of this textbook. 

History offers few examples of a group 
making as rapid gains as those of American 
blacks in recent decades, some of which are 
shown in Figures 16-2 and 16-3. Average 
earnings per worker have risen from about 
50 percent of average white earnings in 1949 
(Freeman, 1981, p. 251] to about 70 percent 
in 1976. Where earlier generations of blacks 
found that education did not bring higher 
earnings, each year of added education now 
brings even greater income gains to blacks 
than to whites [Kilson, 1981, p. 67]. By 1978, 
earnings of young black college graduates 
even exceeded those of comparable whites: 
$15,217 for black male graduates aged 25 to 
29 and $14,013 for comparable whites, while 
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Epe and 
Sal pov 


In the past few weeks, the 
world's 4 billionth human being 
was born. Let us read the ba- 
by's horoscope, substituting our 
paperback sociology for astrol- 
ogy and statistics for stars. This 
baby was probably a female 
born to an Asian, African or 
Latin American family. Her 
father is a sharecropping 
farmer, her mother sweeps, 
draws water, fetches firewood, 
mends and washes the clothes, 
does the marketing at the vil- 
lage junction, cooks, looks after 
the children and helps out in 
the fields when weeding, har- 
vesting, threshing, winnowing, 
pounding or stacking 
der of the day. 


their parents. 


| school, but that they constantly 
moan about their sons, one 17, 
one 15. The oldest one has tin- 
ished his schooling and the 
younger one has dropped out. 
but they cannot find work. They 
could help out in the paddy 
field but they do not consider 
that sort of thing suitabie for ed- 
ucated young men. Neither do 


‘Occasionally. ladies and 
gentiemen from the city and 
even far-off places like England 
and America come to the shan- 
tytown to ask questions and 
leave unreadable pamphlets 
behind. One of them, a lady 
the or- | who seems offensively antisep- 
tic in that setting, makes a 


in ten or 25 years’ time it will 
reach the “explosion point.” The 
family's political son, his eyes 
bloodshot with a kind of rage, 
asks why this is so since people 
seem to have fewer children 
now. The antiseptic lady says it 
is because fewer people are 
dying. The political brother an- 
swers sarcastically, “That's just 
too bad, isn't it?" and people 
snicker. Another man in the 
Crowd asks what will happen 
when the explosion point is 
reached. "Civilization will crum- 
bie” replies the lady. The crowd 
roars with laughter, looking 
around the crumbling shacks in 
which its members have spent 
so many years of their lives. 


At 10, the little giri will realize | speech warning the people of (Varındra Tarzie Vittachi, 
that her parents do not seem to | the shantytown that the world's | Newsweek, International Edition, 
be too worried about her and population has been growing March 8, 1976, p. 15.) 


her two sisters who are in 


Population has been relatively stable through- 
out most of history. In the first 1,650 years 
after the birth of Christ, world population a 
little more than doubled. In the next 125 
years, it doubled again. World population is 
now estimated at over 4 billion and is expected 
to be about 6 billion by the year 2000 [Haub 
and Heiser, 1980]. 

World population now grows in about 6 
years by as many persons as it grew in the 
first 1,650 years following the birth of Christ. 
If 1960 rates of growth were continued for 
800 years, we would have one person per 
square foot of land surface of the earth [Hau- 
ser, 1960). 

Demographers are interested in the size, 
distribution, and composition of a population. 
There is a critical population density below 
which there are too few people to support 
modern technology. Overpopulation means 
too many to be comfortably supported. For 
each geographic area, there is an ideal pop- 


rapidly for many years and that 


ulation size which permits a higher per-capita 
production than either a higher or a lower 
population level. This is called the optimum 
population. The concept is easily stated, but it 
is difficult to determine just what is the 
optimum population for an area. 


One person per square foot of land surface 
in less than 800 years 
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Asian and African countries) was replaced by 
a new system abolishing quotas and giving 
priority to relatives of American residents and 
to those with occupational skills useful to the 
United States. Meanwhile, prosperity in 
Northwestern Europe made migration to the 
United States less attractive to Europeans than 
in the past. The result is that immigration 
from the United Kingdom and Northern Eu- 
rope has sharply decreased and that from 
Southern Europe and Asia has increased. For 
instance, immigration from the Philippines 
has increased tenfold and that from Portugal 
more than sixfold, while the proportion from 
Germany and the United Kingdom dropped 
by more than one-half between 1965 and 1970. 

In recent years, Europe has also faced 
immigration problems. Some7 million foreign 
workers, accompanied by wives and children, 
live in Western European countries. Most are 
from other European nations, but France, 
Germany, and Great Britain have sizable 
numbers from Asia and Africa. The migrants 
were welcome during periods of prosperity, 
but in the recession of the early 1980s, ten- 
sions arose. They are now often seen as ethnic 
minorities constituting a “second class soci- 
ety, living in economic and social deprivation 
that acts as a catalyst for confrontation” [U.S. 
News & World Report, 1982a]. 

Most of the rest of the world, like the 
United States, has also followed selective or 
restrictive immigration policies. The countries 
which encourage immigration are those like 
Brazil, Canada, and Australia, which are con- 
sidered underpopulated. They welcome im- 
migrants as a means of developing their 
resources, although even these countries have 
some restrictions. 

Questions about U.S. policy center on the 
extent of illegal immigration and the effect of 
immigration on population increase. illegal 
immigration is hard to measure, but 953,000 
illegal immigrants were arrested in 1981 (Haupt, 
1982]. Some of those deported return in a 
few days, and there are an estimated 6 to 10 
million illegal aliens living in the United 


States. The majority of illegal immigrants are 
Mexicans who crossed the border illegally, 
but there are many other nationalities, most 
of whom enter the country as legal visitors 
and then overstay their visas. The “push” 
comes from Mexican society with much pov- 
erty, unemployment, and overpopulation. The 
“pull” comes from the prospect of wages, 
which, while very low by American stand- 
ards, are many times higher than these work- 
ers can get in Mexico, 

The 2,000-mile border with Mexico is ob- 
viously difficult to police, and the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service feels that its 
funds are inadequate. In addition, there is 
much business pressure to “go easy” on the 
illegal immigrants. Fruit growers, truck farm- 
ers, and many other business people find it 
difficult to get local Americans to take lower- 
level jobs. It is very difficult to identify the 
illegal immigrants without harassing legal 
immigrants of the same nationality. Illegal 
immigration is extremely difficult to control. 

Not all immigrants are uneducated and 
unskilled [Joyce and Hunt, 1982]. Many are 
highly successful in business and the profes- 
sions. Some 30 percent of the American Nobel 
Prize winners have been immigrants [Select 
Commission on Immigration and Refugee 
Policy, 1981]. 

The United States has traditionally wel- 
comed refugees from oppression. In the re- 
cent case of illegal Haitian immigrants, some 
have sought to broaden the definition of 
refugee. It may be argued whether most 
Haitians are oppressed, but there is no de- 
nying that most Haitians are desperately poor 
[McGrath, 1982]. Some propose that the United 
States should accept “economic refugees” as 
well. Since a sizable proportion of the world’s 
population could qualify as economic refu- 
gees, opening the gates to their entry would 
place a major strain on American resources. 

Despite current restrictions, the United States 
is still one of the few countries taking large 
numbers of immigrants. At present levels of 
legal and illegal immigration, it would be 
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The total black and Hispanic birthrate is 
higher than the white, but it shows the same 
relationship to social status. Among the col- 
lege educated, the black birthrate is actually 
lower than the white. Women in the labor 
force have smaller families than those not 
employed. This supports a current theory 
that women’s liberation is a vital aspect of 
population control. 

In the United States and in many other 
countries as well, the birthrate differential 
between social categories has narrowed, Rural 
and urban birthrates are nearly the same. 
Married white women, 35 to 44 years of age 
with one to three years of high school, had 
a birthrate 141 percent of college-graduated 
women’s birthrates in 1975, but had dropped 
to 128 percent in 1980 [U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1976, p. 36; 19824, p. 60]. The Asian 
and the white birthrates were nearly identical 
in 1980 (Davis, 1982, p. 8]. Black birthrates 
dropped from 18.4 in 1970 to 15.9 in 1979 
(Statistical Abstract, 1981, p. 59]. Birthrates of 
Hispanic women between 35 and 44 years of 
age dropped 19 percent in the same period 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1976, p. 34; 19824, 
p. 53]. This would seem to show that easier 
access to family planning clinics in recent 
years has lowered the birthrate of the more 
highly fertile groups. If this trend continues, 
we may see racial, regional, and economic 
birthrate differences disappear. 

This will not happen immediately. For some 
years we can expect a higher fertility among 
lower-income groups and large ethnic minor- 
ities. Current estimates anticipate a popula- 
tion growth of 23 percent in the United States 
between 1980 and the year 2000. The black 
population is expected to increase 36 percent 
as against 10 percent for the white population. 
Hispanic whites, aided by immigration, are 
expected to increase 62 percent [calculations 
based on data in Davis, 1982, p. 9]. The 
results are indicated in Table 17-1 

There are many countries with ethnic birth- 
rate differentials. The dominant ethnic group 
is usually more prosperous and has a lower 
birthrate than the subordinate ethnic groups. 


TABLE 17-1 
RACIAL-ETHNIC PERCENTAGES OF 
1S. POPULATION 

1980 2000" 2040" 
White (non-Hispanic) 799 71.9 59.1 
Black u7 130 146 
Hispanic 64 108 180 


‘Asian and other 21 43 83 


“Assuming net imenigraion of 1 milion por year. 
‘Source: Adapied trom Leon F. Bouvier and Cary B. Davis, The 
Future Racial Composivon of the United States, Demographic 
Intormaton Seces Center, Populston Roteronca Bureau, Wash- 
ingon, DC. August 1982, 


How accurate can such population forecasts be? 
What variables, other than immigration, are involved 
in such forecasts? 


This means that subordinate ethnic groups 
may eventually become the majority and seek 
greater political power. In the Soviet Union, 
the Russian mothers average 1.9 births, as 
compared with 5.8 births for mothers in the 
four non-Russian Republics in central Asia. 
In 1970, the armed forces of the Soviet Union 
were 56 percent Russian, but they will be 
only 44 percent Russian by the year 2000 
[Feshbach, 1982]. The civil war in Lebanon 
began in part because the Moslems were 
outbreeding the Christians and demanding 
greater political power. Thus ethnic birthrate 
differentials may create political instability 
and even civil warfare. 


Catholics and Population 


Most Catholic pronouncements upon popu- 
lation policy acknowledge the existence of a 
population problem but denounce the most 
effective methods of birth control. It is often 
assumed that Roman Catholic teachings are 
a major obstacle to securing a lowered birth- 
rate. This assumption is valid if one looks at 
the effect of Catholic influence on government 
policies. However, if one looks at the birth- 
rates, the situation is more ambiguous. In 
Europe, the highest birthrate is found in 
Iceland, which is only 2 percent Catholic, and 
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sterilization in noncommunist countries gen- 
erally arise from moralistic motives rather 
than population policy goals, the effects are 
pronatalist. Thus, recent congressional ban- 
ning of the use of federal funds for most 
abortions and recent restrictions upon the 
sterilizing of welfare clients will have the 
effect of increasing birthrates among the poor. 
The effects of pronatal policies on birthrates 
are difficult to measure. Some demographers 
suspect that the principal effect is to speed 
up first and second births without much effect 
upon the eventual size of the family. 


Antinatal Policies 


Governments may try to limit population 
growth by (1) providing facilities for contra- 
ception, abortion, and sterilization and en- 
couraging their use; and (2) providing pen- 
alties for large families, and, less frequently, 
rewards for small families. Some would con- 
sider that economic development, female 
emancipation, and reduced economic in- 
equality are antinatalist. These developments 
probably encourage a preference for smaller 
families. 


BIRTH CONTROL FACILITIES For many years 
birth control propaganda and the provision 
of clinics was promoted primarily by private 
agencies such as the Planned Parenthood 
Federation, which is still highly active. In 
recent years population control has been ac- 


CULTURAL FACTORS 
| IN THE BIRTH RATE 


In Zimbabwe's tribal, traditional society. everyone 
needs children. A woman needs children to 
‘support her if her husband dies or deserts; she 
hasn't any property rights of her own, not even 
her clothes. A man needs children to stake his 
claim to a farm; the chiets allocate tribal lands 
only to men with families. And everyone needs 


cepted by the United Nations and by most of 
the world’s countries as a proper governmen- 
tal concern [Salas, 1976] 

Birth control clinics were usually initiated 
on a tentative, timid basis with a heavy 
medical emphasis and with little realistic ef- 
fort to reach the less educated portions of the 
population. Often they did not provide ster- 
ilization or abortion, and sometimes their 
contraceptive services were limited as well. 
Usually they quickly reached the better-edu- 
cated people but had difficulty in communi- 
cating effectively with the uneducated. The 
development of “the pill” was a boon to these 
agencies, since it was both simpler and more 
effective than most other contraceptive meth- 
ods. With experience, the agencies became 
more effective both in communication and in 
their understanding of contraceptive meth- 
ods. 


BIRTH CONTROL POLICIES It soon became 
apparent that it was not enough to provide 
people with the means to limit the size of 
their families. Just as crucial is the matter of 
motivation. If people desire large families, 
then no method of birth control will have 
much appeal. Further, even skillful propa- 
ganda may be ineffective against the tradi- 
tional belief that many children are a proof 
of masculinity or femininity, a cheap family 
labor force, and insurance against poverty 
and isolation in old age. Presumably, these 
attitudes would change as countries became 


children to look after his spirit when he is dead; 
a spirit not property attended will wander home- 
less in Zimbabwe, a sad fate indeed. 


‚June Kronhotz: “Alcan Healing Ans Treat Saddest of Is, an 
‘Ache inthe Heart. Wal Street Journal, July 29, 1982. 0.1 


countries primarily a medical or a cultural prob- 
lem? 


Population 
‘Change 
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It the anonymity New York 
grants us is a problem it is aiso 


to thousands of people with | 
their own errands to run. The 


want people dropping in to bor- 
row whatever people borrow, 


a blessing In small towns itis | very multitude of people makes | nor to chitchat whatever neigh- 
natural and easy to be passing | it necessary for us to stare bors chitchat 

friendly with everyone nearby, | through and beyond one an- it can be lonely at times in- 
and in small towns it works. But | other. side that anonymity, but let a 


in New York there are too many 
people nearby. Just try to imag- 
ine walking down Madison Ave- 
nue and being friendly to every- 
‘one you meet there! Not oniy 
‘would you never get where you 
were going, but you would be 
making a nuisance of yourself 


The social life people lead is affected by the 
kind of community in which they live. The 
community is as old as humanity—or even 
older, for our subhuman ancestors probably 
shared a community life. A community can 
be defined either as a human group (town, 
city, village) or as a body of sentiment (sense 
of commitment, loyalty) [Gottschalk, 1975, p. 
18], but there is no uniformity in the use of 
the term. One widely quoted definition reads: 
A community is a local grouping within which 
people carry out a full round of life activites 
Defined in greater detail (Hillery, 1955; Jon- 
assen, 1959, p. 20; Willis, 1977], a community 
includes (1) a grouping of people, (2) within 
a geographic area, (3) with a division of labor 
into specialized and interdependent func- 
tions, (4) with a common culture and a social 
system which organizes their activities, (5) 
whose members are conscious of their unity 
and of belonging to the community, and (6) 
whose members can act collectively in an 
organized manner. For it to qualify as a true 
community, its members would need to ex- 
perience all or nearly all of the culture within 
the community's boundaries. 

This definition, however, is not uniformly 
followed. The term is also applied to hamlets 
and villages with only a small cluster of 
houses and may be used to describe almost 
any subculture or category of people, whether 


were | living in an apart- 
ment house. i would not care to 
know who lives above me, be- 
low me, or in the next apartment 
on either side. | want to choose 
my friends: | do not care to 
have them thrust upon me by 
the rental agent. And I do not 


small-town friendliness echo 
through those canyons and the 
future would be chaos forever, 
bumper to bumper and nose to 
nose from here to infinity. 
(John Ciardi, "Manner of 
Speaking.” Saturday Review, 
Feb. 12, 1966, pp. 16-17) 


geographical (Hickory Corners, New York 
City) or social (the “black community,” the 
“community of scholars,” or the “artistic 
|. While sociologists like neat 
definitions, we must admit that a “commu- 
nity” is any place or category of people that 
is called a community. 

It has been traditional to classify commu- 
nities as rural or urban, depending upon 
whether their populations were small and 
agricultural, or larger and industrial or com- 
mercial. The classification was never entirely 
satisfactory, for it made no provision for the 
fishing village, the mining camp, the trading 
post, or many other special types of com- 
munities. Modem transportation has so eroded 
the boundaries between city and country that 
we actually have a gradual shading of one 
community into the other and not two distinct 
types of community. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


The physical and social conditions of urban 
and rural life are different. Consequently 
there are differences in the personality and 
behavior of urban and rural people. These 
differences have provided endless source ma- 
terial for the novelist and the playwright and 
continue to interest the sociologist. 
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Concentric zone theory 


Key pistaicr 


1 Central business district 
2 Wholesale ight 
manufacturing 

3 Lowsclass residential 
3 Mediam-clas residentia! 
5 High-clos residential 
8 Heavy manufacturing 

7. Outlying busines district 
8 Residential suburb 

9 industrial burb 
10 Commuters” zone 


Multiple nucei 


FIGURE 18-5 Three patterns of city structure. 
Generalizations of internal structure of cities. The 
concentric zone pattern is a generalization which 
Burgess proposed as an ideal type to apply more 
or less perfectly to all cities. The arrangement of 
the sectors in the sector theory varies from city to 
city. The diagram for multiple nuclei represents 
one possible pattern among innumerable varia- 
tions. (Source: C. D. Harris and E. L. Ullman, “The 
Nature of Cities,” The Annals, 242:13, November 
1945.) 

Which of these most nearly fits the city you know 
best? 


lands; and the intermediate levels of housing 
are scattered in between. 

The existence of alternative theories shows 
that none of them is entirely satisfactory. 
None of them is perfectly illustrated by any 
‘American city, and many cities outside the 
United States will show very little resem- 
blance to any of these patterns; for example, 
Calcutta stretches for some 35 miles along the 
Ganges River. Each pattern is an idea which 
real cities more or less perfectly resemble. 
Since most American cities do show some 


resemblance to at least one of these patterns, 
the theories are helpful in revealing their 
prevailing structure. 

City structure today has been revolution- 
ized by transportation. In most cities the 
central business district has ceased to expand, 
and the commercial growth leapfrogs to the 
suburban shopping centers. A growing ring, 
of decay is left surrounding the business 
district, as it no longer razes its fringe as it 
expands. Most of the more prosperous people 
flee the decay, dirt, and crime of the city for 
the suburbs, leaving the central city as the 
main reservoir for the welfare poor. The more 
affluent suburbs use zoning and building 
codes for the admitted purpose of preventing 
the building of low-income housing which 
might attract the poor (Gist and Fava, 1974, 
p. 614]. An aging and decaying central city 
is soon trapped by declining tax sources and 
mounting tax expenditures. This is the basic 
reason why nearly every city in the country 
has suffered a financial crisis (Robertson, 
1975; Peterson, 1976; Breckenfeld, 1977; Abra- 
hamson, 1980, chap. 14]. 


SLUMS. A slum is a deteriorated area of the 
city inhabited by poor people. Most Asian, 
African, and South American cities have large 
“shanty” slums on their outskirts as well as 
many slum areas within these cities. Slums 
in the United States are generally in the inner- 
city areas, the “area in transition” in Burgess’s 
concentric zone pattern. 

The slum is sometimes pictured as an area 
totally lacking in social organization. This is 
incorrect, for there is social organization in 
the slum (Whyte, 1955; Suttles, 1968; Hunter, 
1975, Walter, 1977]. The slum is highly pro- 
vincial, with people rarely venturing beyond 
the “turf” of their ethnic group. The overall 
pattern is one which Sutties calls “ordered 
segmentation” [pp. 225-227]. Each ethnic 
group has its boundaries, within which most 
social relationships are confined and socially 
controlled. Programs which disrupt these es- 
tablished boundaries therefore weaken the 
social controls of the area. 


The Cheng 
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White officiai © ana oman 
FIGURE 18-6 The changing complexion of De- 
troit. (Source: Personal letter from Office of The 
Mayor, City of Detroit, March 1983.) 


Has this pattern been true of most major cities in 
the United States? 


people and activities change are known as 
ecological processes. To understand them we 
must begin with the natural area, a collection 
of people and activities which are drawn 
together in mutual interdependence within a 
limited area. The district of flophouses and 
cheap hotels, cheap restaurants, pawn shops, 
Pornography shops, taverns, and missions, 
all catering to the needs of low-income home- 
less men and women, is an example of a 
natural area. Other natural areas include the 
department-store section (formerly; most have 
now moved to the shopping centers), the 
entertainment area, the communities of recent 
immigrants, the rooming-house district, the 
college students’ residential area, the ware- 
house district, and many others. Natural areas 
are unplanned. They arise from the free choices 


of individuals. Persons having similar needs 
and preferences are drawn together into an 
area where these are most easily fulfilled, and 
this creates a natural area. 

The neighborhood, unlike the natural area, 
may be either planned or unplanned. A neigh- 
borhood is an area where people neighbor, 
and not all areas are neighborhoods. There 
is very little neighboring in some areas, such 
as the rooming-house district, and more 
neighboring in the ethnic communities and 
family-residence areas. Some urban neigh- 
borhoods are consciously planned, with hous- 
ing, communication, shopping, and recrea- 
tion facilities deliberately arranged to encourage 
neighboring. More often the neighborhood is 
an unplanned product of people's need for 
social relations. Neighboring is greatest in 
family-residence areas where people face 
common problems of child rearing and 
crabgrass fighting. Neighborhoods and nat- 
ural areas are constantly being formed, dis- 
solved, and relocated through the urban eco- 
logical processes of concentration, centralization, 
decentralization, segregation, invasion, and 
succession. 

Concentration is the tendency for people and 
activities to gather where conditions are fa- 
vorable. It produces the growth of cities. 
Centralization is the clustering together of the 
economic and service functions within the 
city. People come together to work, to play, 
to shop; then they return to other areas to 
live. The shopping district; the factory district, 
and the entertainment district are empty of 
people for a part of each day or night. The 
central business district is a prime example 
of centralization. Decentralization is the ten- 
dency of people and organizations to desert 
the center of the city for outlying areas where 
congestion is less and land values are lower. 
The automobile and motor truck and electric 
power have greatly encouraged residential, 
commercial, and industrial decentralization— 
atendency which greatly complicates the task 
of anyone who seeks to diagram the pattern 
of the city. 
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movie, radio, or television audience, the stim- 
uli are entirely one-way. Every instructor, 
however, realizes that a performer before a 
“live” audience is affected by the audience 
reaction. An unresponsive audience will take 
the sparkle out of almost any sermon, lecture, 
or nightclub performance. 

With an audience, then, there may be 
significant two-way stimulus and response, 
even though the audience situation discour- 
ages the communication. The most successful 
performers cultivate a two-way communica- 
tion which seems to make the performer a 
part of the group [Berger, 1971}. There is also 
a certain amount of communication between 
members, as they cheer, applaud, boo, whis- 
per, mutter, doze, or snore. Social contagion 
still operates, usually at a more subdued level 
than in other crowds—highly subdued at a 
sedate church service, more freely expressive 
ata political rally or a sports event. Audiences 
may become unruly and may even become 
riotous. 


THE RIOT. A riot is the action of a violently 
aggressive, destructive crowd. It may be a reli- 
gious riot, like that between the Hindus and 
the Moslems in India in 1947 [Duncan, 1947; 
McGinty, 1947] or between Catholics and 
Protestants in Northern Ireland. It may be a 
nationality riot, like that between American 
servicemen and Mexicans in Los Angeles in 
1943, or the so-called “zoot-suit” riot [Turner 
and Surace, 1956], or the many mob actions 
against European immigrants in the United 
States during the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries [Higham, 1955]. Race, religion, 
or nationality—no matter what the cause, the 
crowd behavior is much the same. A group 
is disliked because it is different; or it serves 
as a convenient scapegoat; or it is hated 
because it competes too successfully. With 
suitable stimulating incidents and without 
effective police discouragement, persons who 
are individually frustrated and insecure start 
action; it builds and grows; the attacked group 
strikes back, and the riot is under way. 


Civic officials sometimes blame a riot upon 
“outside agitators” or “communist conspira- 
tors.” By implication, this denies the impor- 
tance of underlying grievances or of com- 
munity failure to deal with them. But numerous 
riot investigations have found remarkably 
little evidence of riot planning or riot direc- 
tion. Most riots are spontaneous outbursts by 
aggrieved groups reacting to a stimulus in- 
cident or rumor [Knopf, 1975, p. 104] 

Riots are of many kinds. In the classic race 
riot, members of two races indiscriminately 
hunt down and beat or kill one another, as 
in Chicago in 1919 [Chicago Commission, 
1922] or in Detroit in 1943 [Lee and Hum- 
phrey, 1943]. One study of many race riots 
[Lieberson and Silverman, 1965] finds that 
they were usually precipitated by a report of 
dramatic violence by one race against the 
other—rape, murder, assault, police brutal- 
ity—in a society where race problems have 
not been—and perhaps cannot be—resolved 
by existing social institutions, and were most 
likely to occur in communities that had been 
unresponsive to black needs and appeals 
(Downes, 1968]. 

There are other kinds of riots. The protest 
riot, common in colonial countries, had the 
object of dramatizing grievances and wring- 
ing concessions from the governing powers 
The black riots in many American citites 
beginning in 1965 were not conventional race 
riots—not primarily a clash between races— 
but protest riots. A decade of civil rights 
“victories” had brought few gains to lower- 
class blacks, who remained outside the “af- 
fluent society.” While skilled and educated 
blacks were gaining, lower-class blacks were 
falling steadily further behind, growing more 
frustrated than ever. Usually precipitated by 
reports of police brutality (often untrue), large- 
scale violence, burning, and looting exploded 
across the country [Moynihan, 1965a; Blau- 
ner, 1966; Cohen and Murphy, 1966; Rustin, 
1967; Ebony, special issue, August 1967; Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Disor- 
der, 1968; Boskin, 1969; Urban America, Inc., 
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and manipulate this mass in support of elite 
interests. Democracies differ from dictator- 
ships in that in democracies different groups 
among the elite compete vigorously for mass 
support, whereas in a dictatorship some fac- 
tion among the elite gains dominance, re- 
moves or neutralizes its competitors, and 
enjoys a monopoly of propaganda. 


Measurement of Public Opinion 


The leaders of a group or a nation cannot 
lead wisely unless they know which way the 
people are willing to be led. The public opin- 
ion poll is a recent invention for finding out 
what people are thinking. A poll is simple in 
concept but difficult to carry out because, as 
is shown above, an opinion is a rather com- 
plicated phenomenon. The pollsters prepare 
a set of questions on an issue, seeking to 
phrase the questions in such a way that the 
wording does not prejudice the informant’s 
answer. Then these questions are offered to 
a small number of people (from a few hundred 
to a few thousand) so that each group or class 
in the total population is represented in the 
sample in its correct proportion. If all these 
preliminary arrangements are made without 
serious error, opinion is measured quite ac- 
curately. The Gallup Poll, for example, has 
predicted the vote on recent elections with 
an average error of less than 2 percent of the 
total population vote. But there are many 
pitfalls in public opinion polling which a 
pollster must guard against in trying to attain 
this level of accuracy. One of the greatest is 
the tendency of people to state firm opinions 
on issues which they know nothing about, 
have not thought about, and really have no 
opinion upon. A sample of Hamilton County, 
Ohio, citizens were asked the question, “Some 
people say that the 1975 Public Affairs Act 
should be repealed. Do you agree or disagree 
with this idea?” One-third of the people stated 
a firm opinion, which is remarkable, since 
there was no “1975 Public Affairs Act” [Cory, 
1979). 


The accuracy of public opinion polls is 
diluted by such “pseudo-opinions.” This er- 
ror can be reduced by “filter” questions, such 
as, “Have you heard much about... .?” [Bishop 
etal., 1980]. Other pitfalls surround the word- 
ing of questions, the selection of the sample, 
and the weighing or interpreting of responses 
(Parten, 1950; Phillips, 1966; Hennessy, 
1970; Sonquist and Dunkelberg, 1977]. De- 
spite their limitations, polls are so important 
today that a new journal, Public Opinion, 
devoted entirely to presenting and com- 
menting upon opinion polls, made its debut 
in 1978. 


Manipulation of Public Opinion 


The main emphasis in public opinion research 
has been upon ways of manipulating public 
opinion. Propaganda includes all efforts to 
persuade people to a point of view upon an 
issue; everything from Sunday school lessons 
to billboards are propaganda; advertising, 
sales promotion, and fund-raising drives are 
prime examples. 

‘The usual distinction between education 
and propaganda is that education seeks to 
cultivate one’s ability to make discriminating, 
judgments, while propaganda seeks to per- 
suade one to the undiscriminating acceptance 
of a ready-made judgment. In practice, edu- 
cation often includes a good deal of propa- 
ganda. Teachers sometimes propagandize for 
their own opinions; interest groups seek to 
get their own propaganda, disguised as “ed- 
ucational materials,” into the school; society 
virtually forces the school to propagandize 
for the approved moral and patriotic values. 
Conservatives wish the schools to propagan- 
dize for the status quo, while Marxists and 
other radicals insist that teachers should prop- 
agandize for the revolution. To draw a clear 
distinction between education and propa- 
ganda is not always possible. And it should 
be repeated that propaganda is not necessarily 
“bad”; it is merely a term applied to all 
attempts to influence other peoples’ opinions 
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Resource mobilization theory does not fit 
expressive or migratory movements, which 
can succeed without organization or tactics. 
Evidence for resource mobilization theory is 
largely descriptive and is challenged by some 
scholars [e.g., Goldstone, 1980]. It is likely 
that societal confusion, personal maladjust- 
ment, relative deprivation, discontent, and 
resource mobilization are all involved in social 
movements, but in undetermined propor- 
tions. 

As usual, we have several theories, each 
plausible, each supported by some evidence, 
but none clearly proved. Social movements 
are of so many kinds, with so many variables 
involved, that possibly no one theory will 
ever be conclusively established. 


Kinds of Social Movements 


MIGRATORY MOVEMENTS. Discontented peo- 
ple may wish to move. When many move to 
the same place at the same time, they create 
a migratory social movement. Migration of 
Irish to the United States following the great 
potato famine, the back-to-Israel movement 
of the Jews known as Zionism, the flight of 
the East Germans to West Germany before 
the Berlin Wall locked them in, the escape of 
Cuban refugees to the United States, and the 
American migratory turnaround (from big 
cities to small towns and country) are exam- 
ples. 


EXPRESSIVE MOVEMENTS. When people can- 
not easily move and cannot easily change 
things, they may change themselves. In ex- 
pressive movements, people change their reac- 
tions to reality instead of trying to change the 
reality itself. Expressive movements range 
from the relatively trivial (forms of dance, art, 
music, dress) to the serious (religious move- 
ments, occultism). Expressive movements may 
help people to accept a reality they despair 
of changing. “Gallows humor“ is common 
among oppressed peoples. Yet some change 
may result. The protest songs of the 1960s 


and early 1970s may have helped to promote 
some social reforms. In Jamaica, where pov- 
erty and inequality are extreme and economic 
distress has been growing, a music of social 
protest called reggae has seized the popular 
imagination. It has created millionaire super- 
star performers who live the good life while 
singing impassioned lyrics of anger and in- 
justice (Bradshaw, 1977; DeVoss, 1977; Rob- 
erts and Kloss, 1979, pp. 111-113]. It is not 
yet clear whether reggae serves to arouse and 
mobilize popular discontent or to drain off 
discontent into a politically “harmless” emo- 
tional outlet. 


UTOPIAN MOVEMENTS. These are attempts to 
create a perfect society in miniature. Then 
this model can be copied and perhaps trans- 
form the entire society. There have been 
dozens of utopian communities in the United 
States, few of which lasted more than a very 
few years (Gardner, 1978]. Perhaps the most 
successful utopian movement in recent his- 
tory is the Israeli kibbutz [Spiro, 1958; Tiger 
and Shepher, 1975]. 


REFORM MOVEMENTS. These are attempts to 
improve the society without greatly changing 
its basic social structure. They are common 
in democratic societies and rare in societies 
where dissent is not tolerated. U.S. history 
shows dozens of reform movements—aboli- 
tionists, prohibitionists, feminists, environ- 
mentalists, gay liberationists, and many oth- 
ers. Hundreds more would-be reform 
movements never get past the one-person- 
with-mailing-list stage. 


REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS. A social rev- 
olution is a sudden, sweeping, and usually 
violent change in a social system. (The “palace 
revolt” in which the faces change, with no 
change in the class system or the distribution 
of power and income among the groups in 
the society, is not included as a social revo- 
lution.) Revolutionists generally oppose re- 
formers because they believe that significant 
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Social movements are collective ways of pro- 
moting or resisting change. Psychological the- 
ories attribute social movement activity to 
personal discontents or to personal maladjust- 
‘ments which make people receptive; sociolog- 
ical theories stress relative deprivation, when 
people's expectations outrun their realiza- 
tions, or resource mobilization, with effective 
organization, tactics, and movement leaders. 
There are several types of social movements: 
migratory movements, in which people move 
toa new place; expressive movements, in which 


people change themselves rather than change 
the society; utopian movements, which are ef- 
forts to create a perfect society on a small 
scale; reform movements, which seek to correct 
some imperfections in the society; revolution- 
ary movements, which seek to replace the 
existing system with a new one; and resistance 
movements, which seek to reverse some recent 
social change. Many movements pass through 
the stages of unrest, excitement, formalization, 
institutionalization, and dissolution in their life 


cyde. 


GLOSSARY which spreads among a num- what importance is its un- 
ber of people. structured character? 

‘orgy joyous revelry of a 2 Which has the greater po- 
audience a crowd with mem- | crowd which transgresses nor- tential for extreme crowd 
bers’ interest centered upon mal mores. behavior—the class reun- 
stimuli outside themselves. panic a collective flight based ion or the family reunion? 
collective behavior behavior | upon a hysterical belief. Why? 
which originates sponta- propaganda all efforts to per- | 3 Why do crowd members 
neously, is relatively unorga- | suade others to an acceptance seldom feel guilty about 
nized, fairly unpredictable, and | of a point of view. their mob actions? 
depends upon interstimulation | public a number of people 4. Are there any situations in 
between a number of partici- | who share an interest in a par- our culture which contain 
pants. ticular topic or activity, or who clements of the institution- 
craze a temporary obsessive | are concerned about and alized orgy? 
interest shared by a number of | divided upon an issue. 5 Should we fully institution- 
people. public opinion an opinion alize the orgy in American 
crowd behavior behavior of | held by a significant number of society? What benefits 
temporary collection of people | people; the dominant opinion might accrue? What diffi- 
reacting together to stimuli; among a population. culties would arise? 
such behavior is brief and riot action of a violently ag- 6 Why do colleges no longer 
episodic. gressive, destructive crowd. have student demonstra- 
fad a trivial, short-lived, pop- | rumor a rapidly spreading re- tions as in the 1960s? 
ular variation in speech, deco- | port unsubstantiated by fact. 7 Do you think you are im- 
ration, or behavior. social movement a collective mune to panic? To crazes? 
fashion a variation in speech, | effort to promote or resist To mass hysteria? What 
decoration, or behavior, of tem- | change. makes you think so? 
porary duration but less trivial 8 Can you think of any 
or brief than a fad. propaganda efforts or 
mass behavior the unorga- causes which have failed in 
nized, unstructured, uncoordi- | QUESTIONS | the United States because 
nated, individually selected be- | AND PROJECTS | they conflicted with our 
havior of masses in a mass cultural values? With pre- 
society. 1 When we say that crowd vailing cultural trends? 
mass hysteria an irrational, behavior is “unstructured,” | 9 Suppose that a major dis- 
compulsive belief or behavior what do we mean? Of aster (fire, flood, explosion) 
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stabilize word meanings and stop language 
changes but soon confessed that he had failed 
None of the historic efforts to protect a culture 
from change or “foreign influences” has suc- 
ceeded for very long. Social and cultural 
change is continuous and irresistible. Only 
its speed and direction vary. 

‘There is a distinction between social change— 
changes in the social structure and social 
relationships of a society—and cultural change— 
changes in the culture of a society. Some 
social changes might include changes in the 
age distribution, average educational level, 
or birthrate of a population; or the decline of 
informality and personal neighborliness as 
people shift from village to city; or the change 
in the relationship between workers and em- 
ployers when unions become organized; or 
the change of the husband from the boss to 
a partner in today’s democratic family. Cul- 
tural changes might include such things as 
the invention and popularization of the au- 
tomobile; the addition of new words to our 
language; changing concepts of propriety and 
morality; new forms of music, art, or dance; 
or the general trend toward sex equality. Yet 
the concepts averlap. The trend toward sex 
equality involves both a changing set of cul- 
tural norms concerning male and female roles 
and some changing social relationships as 
well. Nearly all important changes involve 
both social and cultural aspects. In practice, 
therefore, the distinction is seldom a very 
important one, and the two terms are often 
used interchangeably, Sometimes the term 
sociocultural change is used to include changes 
of both kinds 

There is an important distinction between 
social change and progress. The term “prog- 
ress” carries a value judgment. Progress means 
change in a desirable direction. Desirable as 
measured by whose values? Are taller build- 
ings, higher incomes, or easy divorce and 
abortion desirable? Not all Americans are 
agreed, Since progress is an evaluative term, 
social scientists prefer the neutrally descrip- 
tive term “change.” 


THEORIES OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


Dozens of writers—social scientists, theolo- 
gians, even novelists—have advanced grand 
theories of social change. A “grand theory” 
is a broad, sweeping theory covering some 
important phenomena over all times and 
places. We shall outline a few of the more 
important ones. (Each of the scholars listed 
was a prolific writer, from whose extensive 
scholarly writings only a tiny fraction is sum- 
marized.) 


Evolutionary Theories 


All evolutionary theories assume that there 
is a consistent direction of social change car- 
rying all societies through a similar sequence 
of stages from the original to the final stage 
of development. Also, evolutionary theories 
imply that when the final stage is reached, 
evolutionary change will end. 

Auguste Comte (1798-1857), a French scholar 
sometimes called the founder of sociology, 
saw societies passing through three stages of 
growth: (1) the theological stage, guided by 
supernatural wisdom; (2) the metaphysical stage, 
a transitional stage in which supernatural 
beliefs are replaced by abstract principles as 
cultural guidelines, and (3) the positive, or 
scientific, stage, in which society is guided by 
evidence-based scientific laws. 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) was an English 
scholar who wrote the first book entitled 
Principles of Sociology (1896). Like most schol- 
ars of his day, he was excited by Darwin's 
theories of organic evolution. He saw a par- 
allel social evolution, with societies moving 
through a series of stages from homogeneous 
and simple tribal groups to complex modern 
societies. He applied Darwin's “survival of 
the fittest” to human societies, where he felt 
that the struggle for survival rewarded the 
talented and energetic and eliminated the 
lazy and unfit. This view came to be called 
“social Darwinism,” and was eagerly em- 
braced by the affluent. 
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perceive. “Needs” are subjective; they are 
real if people feel that they are real. In many 
underdeveloped and malnourished parts of 
the world, people not only have objective 
needs for more food, they also need different 
foods, especially vegetables and legumes. 
Agricultural changes which bring more food 
are more readily accepted than those bringing, 
different foods, for which they feel no need 
[Arensberg and Niehoff, 1971, p. 155]. Until 
people feel a need, they resist change; only 
the perceived needs of a society count. 

Some practical inventions languish until 
the society discovers a need for them. The 
zipper fastener was invented in 1891 but 
ignored for a quarter century. The pneumatic 
tire was invented and patented by Thompson 
in 1845 but was ignored until the popularity 
of the bicycle created an awareness of need 
for it; then it was reinvented by Dunlop in 
1888. 

It is often stated that changing conditions 
create new needs—genuine, objective needs 
not just subjectively “felt” needs. Thus, ur- 
banization created a need for sanitary engi- 
neering; the modern factory system created 
a need for labor unions; and the high-speed 
automobile created a need for superhigh- 
ways. A culture is integrated, and, therefore, 
changes in one part of the culture create a 
need for adaptive changes in related parts of 
the culture. 

It is doubtless true that failure to recognize 
an objective need may have unpleasant con- 
sequences. For centuries, sickness and death 
were the price of our ancestors’ failure to 
recognize that urban growth made sewers 
necessary. A more recent failure to recognize 
that death control creates a need for birth 
control has brought half the world to the 
brink of starvation. All this does not alter the 
fact that it is only those “needs” which are 
perceived as needs which stimulate innova- 
tion and social change. 

The concept of perceived need as herein 
outlined is largely a functionalist concept. 
Functionalists see many “needs” as objective 


realities growing from survival necessities and 
from the constant development of new tech- 
nology. Conflict theorists would reply that a 
majority of our “needs” are perceived as a 
result of skillful promotion by those who 
profit from creating and then meeting them. 
Thus we “need” new gadgets because they 
are cleverly advertised, and we “need” tril- 
lions for defense because the military-indus- 
trial complex finds it profitable in money and 
power to promote war scares and interna- 
tional tensions. The disagreement is one of 
emphasis. Both functionalists and conflict 
theorists agree that some “needs” are created 
and some are objective necessities. 

Necessity, however, is no guarantee that 
the needed invention or discovery will be 
made. At present, we perceive that we need 
cures for cancer and for the common cold, a 
pollution-free power source, and effective 
disposal of nuclear wastes, These is no cer- 
tainty that we shall develop any of these. 
Necessity may be the “mother of invention,” 
but invention also needs a father—a cultural 
base to provide the necessary knowledge and 
technique. 


The Cultural Base 


Prehistoric cave dwellers could make exceed- 
ingly few material inventions, for they had 
very little to work with. Even the bow and 
arrow include a number of inventions and 
techniques—notching the bow ends, tying 
the bowstring, hafting and pointing the ar- 
row, plus the idea and technique of shooting 
it. Not until these components were invented 
was it possible to invent the bow and arrow. 
By the cultural base, we mean the accumulation 
of knowledge and technique available to the 
inventor. As the cultural base grows, an 
increasing number of inventions and discov- 
eries become possible. The invention of the 
geared wheel provided a component which 
has been used in countless inventions. The 
discovery of electromagnetism and the inven- 
tion of the vacuum tube, the transistor, and 
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CONSEQUENCES OF CHANGE 


Traditionally in Kenya, a man had no sex relations 
with his wile for four or five years while she 
nursed their baby. He either lived with another 
wife or retumed to his family. And for a woman 
to have another child after her first child had 
married was scandalous. Thus most wives had 
pices cen spaced about five years 


ein missionaries, seeking to end polyg- 
amy, encouraged men to remain living with their 


THE UNANTICIPATED 
| 


nursing wives. This failed to end polygamy, for | 
about a third of all marriages are still polygamous. 
But wives now bear children less than three 
years apart, for an average of more than eight 
children each. Together with other changes, this 
now gives Kenya the most rapid rate of population 
growth in the world, doubling in just 18 years. 


Adapted trom The Wal Sireet Joumal, Apel 11. 1963, pp. 1. 
8 


Have other change agents been more successful 
than missionaries in anticipating the conse- 
‘quences of change? 


vetus were burned at the stake, while Luther 
and Wycliffe narrowly escaped. Florence 
Nightingale fought against family opposition, 
public ridicule and scorn, and official jeal- 
ousy, intrigue, and slander in her efforts to 
change the image of nurse from slattern to 
professional. The actions for which Jane Ad- 
ams was persecuted and reviled in her youth 
brought her showers of honors in her old 
age. Change agents are likely to be honored 
only when they are very old or very dead. 


THE DEVIANTASCHANGE AGENT. Many change 
agents are deviants of some sort. The non- 
conformist may unwittingly launch a new 
fashion, speech form, or dance step. Inven- 
tors are people who love to tinker; they are 
more excited by the challenge of a new idea 
than by the possibility of riches [Barnett, 1953, 
pp. 150-156]. Social reformers are necessarily 
people who are disenchanted with some as- 
pect of the status quo. Without deviants, 
there would be many fewer social changes. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF CHANGE 


Social Effects of Discovery 
and Invention 


No social change leaves the rest of the culture 
entirely unaffected. Even an “additive” in- 
novation draws time and interest away from 
other elements of the culture. Some innova- 


tions are shattering in their impact. When the 
Europeans passed out steel axes to the Yir 
Yoront of Australia, the gift appeared to be 
an innocuous gesture, but the stone ax was 
so tightly integrated into the culture that a 
chain reaction of disruption spread through 
the social structure [Sharp, 1952]. The stone 
ax was a symbol of adult masculinity. It might 
be lent to women and to youths, and the 
lines of ax borrowing were very important 
features of the social organization. When 
superior steel axes were passed out indiscrim- 
inately and owned by women and youths, 
the symbol of authority was so undermined 
that authority itself became clouded, relations 
were confused, and reciprocal obligations be- 
came uncertain. The stone for the axes was 
quarried far to the south and traded north- 
ward along trade routes through an estab- 
lished system of trading partners, who also 
shared in important ceremonials. With the 
substitution of the steel ax, trading relation- 
ships languished, and this rich ceremonial 
sharing was lost. Deep and serious disturb- 
ance of Yir Yoront culture is traced to the 
single innovation of the steel ax. The illustra- 
tion is dramatic; but have the effects of the 
automobile or the radio upon American cul- 
ture been less far-reaching? Ogburn [1933, 
pp. 153-156] compiled a list of 150 social 
changes which he attributes to the radio, 
while Pool has collected a series of essays 
which attribute to the telephone conse- 
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tasks which few of our grandfathers would 
have guessed it would ever assume. Although 
the traditional informal controls of the 
gemeinschaft society are failing to regulate 
the behavior of individuals in this impersonal 
urban world of ours, we are still hunting for 
effective substitutes. 

A popular writer (Toffler, 1970] has given 
the term “future shock” to the stresses and 
anxieties provoked by rapid change. Recent 
research provides some support for the thesis 
that stress and anxiety are linked with the 
perceived rate of change (Lauer, 1974]. Some 
social scientists are doubtful that we shall 
make the changes necessary to grapple with 
such problems as the population explosion, 
pollution, and resource exhaustion, They fear 
that civilization may collapse in depression, 
famine, pestilence, warfare, and chaos [Heil- 
broner, 1974; Laqueur, 1974; Catton, 1980}. 
Such pessimism is far from new. The fifteenth 
century, for example, was an epoch of pro- 
found pessimism [Huizinga, 1924, p. 22]. 
Time will tell whether today’s “men of good 
fear” are any more correct. 


SOCIAL PLANNING: CAN CHANGE 
BE DIRECTED? 


Is it possible to predict and control the direc- 
tion of social change? To do this demands 
that we know what changes are going to take 
place. All of the major changes of the 1960s— 
the New Left, the youth counterculture, the 
black nationalist movement, the new feminist 
movement—caught most social scientists by 
surprise. Most attempts to predict future 
change are little more than projections of 
recent trends into the future. By this tech- 
nique, one could have predicted two centuries 
ago that today’s streets would be hip-deep in 
horse manure and that today’s American 
population would exceed a billion people. 
Obviously, by projecting recent trends, we 
cannot accurately predict the future. One 
scholar [Rosen, 1976] has published a book 


carrying the confident title, Future Facts: A 
Forecast of the World as We Will Know It Before 
the End of the Century, and a magazine called 
The Futurist carries many forecasts. But most 
social scientists are more modest. Some feel 
that social change is caused by social forces 
beyond our effective control [Sorokin, 1941, 
1948; Lapiere, 1965]. For example, when the 
necessary supporting knowledge is devel- 
oped, an invention will be made by someone, 
even if this invention is most troublesome to 
human existence. The hydrogen bomb is an 
example. Although we fear it may destroy 
us, we go on advancing it because others will 
do so anyway. Could the Indian wars possibly 
have been avoided? The Indians had land the 
settlers wanted for a growing population, and 
their advance was certain to destroy the In- 
dian’s way of life. The many brutal episodes 
were merely the symptoms, not the cause, of 
a conflict which was unavoidable, given these 
groups with their respective needs and cul- 
tural backgrounds. Practically any great social 
change can be thus described in terms of 
blind social forces, so that we conclude that 
what did happen was about the only thing 
that could happen in that situation. 

Some social scientists, however, believe 
that we can exert some influence over the 
course of social change [Mannheim, 1949; 
Bottomore, 1962, pp. 283-284; Horowitz, 1966] 
Social planning is an attempt at the intelligent 
direction of social change [Riemer, 1947; 
Adams, 1950; Gross, 1967; Bennis et al., 1969, 
chap. 1; Kahn, 1969; Havelock, 1973; Fried- 
mann, 1973; Gil, 1973; Kramer and Specht, 
1975]. But just how the conflicting wishes of 
different publics are to be reconciled remains 
a perplexing problem. 

Elite direction of social planning is charac- 
teristic of communist societies. Decision mak- 
ing has been highly centralized, and plans 
have been exceedingly intricate and detailed. 
Planning which attempts to program practi- 
cally all the activities of a society is less 
successful than planning that is limited to 
only one, or a small number, of activities or 
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Ciossary 


Family A kinship grouping which provides for 
the rearing of children and for certain other 
human needs. 

Fascist society An authoritarian society ruled by 
a dictator stressing nationalism; e.g., Hitler's 
Germany, Mussolini's Italy, and Franco's Spain. 

Fashion A variation in speech, decoration, or 
behavior, of temporary duration but less trivial 
or brief than a fad. 

Fecundity Biological capacity to reproduce. 

Feral children Children supposedly reared apart 
from human beings and therefore unsocialized. 

Fertility Actual rate of reproduction. 

Feudal society A society based upon the mutual 
‘obligations between a landowning nobility and 
the other social classes; e.g., tenth-to-seven- 
teenth century Europe, and China and Japan 
until recent times. 

Folkways Customary, normal, habitual behavior 
characteristics of the members of the group. 
Functionalist perspective View of society as an 
organized network of cooperating groups, tend- 

ing toward consensus and stability. 

Fundamentalists Those who stress the impor- 
tance of religious beliefs they regard as "fun- 
damental,” including the virgin birth of Christ, 
the physical resurrection of Jesus, and the ac- 
curacy of the Scriptures in every detail. 

Gemeinschaft A society in which most relation- 
ships are either personal or traditional 

Gender Often used interchangeably with sex, 
although some scholars distinguish between sex 
and gender, with sex being the biological part 
and gender the socially learned part of sexuality 
and sex roles. 

Generalized other The totality of values and 
standards of one’s community or one’s social 
group, whose judgments one applies to one’s 
‘own behavior in forming the concept of self. 

Genocide A deliberate effort to eliminate an 
‘ethnic group by slaughter, expulsion, or destruc- 
tion of the groups cultural heritage. 

Gentrification Renovation of decaying urban areas 
for occupancy by middle- or upper-class resi- 
dents. 

Gesellschaft A society based on contractual as 
contrasted with traditional relationships 

Glossolalia Speaking in tongues; a religious ex- 
perience in which one speaks syllables which 
form no known language. 

Group Any number of persons who share a 


consciousness of membership and of interaction; 
often used incorrectly to denote aggregation, 
collectivity, or category. 

Group deviant One who conforms to the norms 
of a deviant group or subculture. 

Group dynamics The interaction within small 


groups. 

Hominids One of the species consisting of early 
humans and/or their ancestors. 

Homosexual A term applied to persons with a 
strong preference for sex partners of the same 
sex and to persons who, regardless of sex pref- 
erence, engage in sex relations with a person of 
the same sex. 

Hypothesis Tentative, unverified statement of 
the possible relationship of known facts; a rea- 
sonable proposition worthy of scientific testing, 

Identity crisis For Erikson, one of eight major 
turning points in life when important directions 
in personality development are taken. Popularly 
applied to any period of uncertainty. 

Ideology A system of ideas which sanctions 
set of norms. 

Impressionistic study One which is a systematic 
collection of the investigator's impressions, 
without using measuring instruments, control 
groups, collections of statistics, or other more 
formal procedures. 

Income redistribution Adjusting taxes and tax- 
supported benefits unequally in order to reduce 
inequalities in income. 

Individual deviant One who deviates from the 
norms of the subcultures he or she shares. 

In-group A group or category toward which one 
has a feeling of identity or belonging, 

Instinct An inborn behavior pattern characteristic 
of all members of the species. 

Institution An organized cluster of folkways and 
mores centered around a major human activity; 
organized system of social relationships which 
embodies certain common values and proce- 
dures and meets certain basic needs of society. 

Integration Process of developing a society in 
which all racial and ethnic groups can share 
equally in the cultural and economic life. 

Intellectual One whose work is dealing mainly 
with ideas. 

Interactionist perspective The view of society 
that concentrates upon the interaction between 
persons and groups. 

Internalize To learn something so thoroughly 
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